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Introduction. 


[It is not without some fears, that I may be thought to have 
entered too earnestly into the discussion on the subject of am- 
putation, that 1 submit the following essay and my remarks 
upon it to the public eye. Yet when differences of opinion 
arise among Christians, who are desirous of knowing and obey- 
ing the truth, | know of no way so likely to compose or termi- 
nate them, as kind, respectful, and (if need be) ample discus- 
sion. Iam fully aware, that the prospect of doing good de- 
pends, in such a case, much upon the manner of discussion as 
well as the matter. There is a way of maintaining what we 
believe to be truth, with an assuming, imperative, denunciatory 
tone; in which case all that we can rationally expect, and (I 
had almost said) hope, to do, in regard to men who think and 
judge for themselves, is to excite aversion and perhaps indigna- 
tion. Nothing can be further from my wishes and intention 

Vor. VIII. No. 23. ] 
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Q Obedience of Christ. [Jury 
than such a method of discussion. My sincere belief is, that 
the doctrine of imputation, strictly considered, whether it have 
respect to sin or righteousness, is unscriptural, and therefore 
unfounded. My apprehension also is, that, urged as it some- 
times has been, it is the root and ground of some serious errors 
in theology. With such a conviction, why may I not have the 
liberty of giving reasons for my belief, that they may be cap- 
vassed, and if not well-grounded may be fairly set aside? And 
especially, why may not this be done, when I well know that 
multitudes of able and faithful ministers of the gospel and en- 
lightened private Christians, think substantially as 1 do on this 
great subject ? 

In the preceding No. of this work, I intimated, on p. 283, 
that I intended to present the thoughts of another writer, on 
the subject of the imputation of Christ’s active obedience to the 
believer. ‘The following essay from the pen of the late Prof. 
Tittmann of Leipsic, is designed as the fulfilment of that prom- 
ise. ‘To those who know his character, the depth and extent 
of his learning, his distinguished acquisitions as a sacred philol- 
ogist and theologian, and his great candour and moderation, no 
commendation of mine is needed to ensure respectful attention 
to what he has said on the controverted topic now in question. 
I have preferred to employ his words rather than my own, be- 
cause there are some views given by him in which he must be 
deemed more worthy of being heard than myself. 

The translation is free. 1 have not designedly presented any 
sentiment which is not to be found in the original; but [ have 
not felt myself bound to a nude literal version, nor to the divis- 
ion of sentences and paragraphs which the original exhibits. 

The notes which I have added are necessarily of a miscella- 
neous character, and were designed to be so. One principal 
design, however, pervades the whole of them ; which is, to ex- 
hibit in its true light the grand principle of Protestantism as 
such, and to shew how inefficacious all attempts are, to compel 
in any way the conscience and understandings of men in mat- 
ters of religion, except by fair argument and kind reasoning 
founded simply upon the Scriptures. If the notes have no 
tendency to do this, then they fail as to the accomplishment of 
what I designed. ‘The historical investigations necessary to 
write them, have unavoidably been various and extensive. | 
would indulge the hope that the reader may not find my labour 
to have been bestowed in vain. 
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The great subject in question is now before our religious pub- 
lic in such a way, that retreat from discussion seems unavoida- 
ble. The sooner, therefore, the whole matter is investigated 
and discussed, the speedier will be the prospect of a final ad- 
justment, at least for the present, of the difficulty, and a return 
to mutual kindness and confidence. M. S.] 


Wuat #48 Paut TAUGHT RESPECTING THE OBEDIENCE OF CuristT ? 


In correcting and amending the developments of doctrinal 
theology, we should feel our entire dependance on the divine 
instruction which may be deduced from the holy Scriptures. 
This the nature of the thing itself teaches us ; and this, more- 
over, will be conceded by all who give their assent to evangeli- 
cal sentiments. 

In former times, many doctrinal modes of expression, the 
words of which were taken from the sacred books and employed 
to express the public or private opinions of religious teachers, 
were adopted by theologians with the more readiness and con- 
fidence, because it was thought that they were employed in the 
like way by the apostles. Hence many phrases and modes of 
expression, which are frequent and common in the New Testa- 
ment, came at length to be employed by theologians in a sense 
foreign to the real meaning of the inspired writers ; and thus to 
be used, so as either to support new opinions not found in the 
Scriptures, or else to bring into vogue an incongruous method 
of teaching theology. In this way, Christian doctrines in mod- 
ern times came to be built in some respects rather upon the 
words, than upon the sentiments, of the Scriptures. 

After the reformation in hermeneutics commenced, those who 
turned their attention to improvement in the method of doctri- 
nal instruction, laboured particularly upon the examination of 
what are called dicta classica ; especially on the exarnination of 
those by which the usual formulas of doctrine are expressed. 
As the labours of many in this way were successful, it is the 
more to be wondered at, that many formulas of this kind, which 
perhaps are either sanctioned by the Symbols of the church, or 
which may appear to be capable of being defended by appeal 
to particular passages of Scripture, have not been dismissed 
from doctrinal instruction, but still continue to predominate in 
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books and in the schools, to the no small detriment of advance 
in true Christian knowledge. 

It is easy, however, to explain the manner in which all this 
has happened. 'To form an adequate and proper judgment re- 
specting the formulas in question, not only the single passayes 
of Scripture in which they occur must be investigated, (and 
with this only the greater part satisfy themselves), but the com- 
mon idea which pervades all such passages must be pointed out, 
so that those things which are here and there spoken of in a 
variety of ways, may all be reduced to some certain rule or 
standard. Here, indeed, it requires not a little caution, in order 
properly to avoid seeking out the same sentiments in all passa- 
ges ; which some have erroneously done. Still, it will greatly 
aid our method of teaching doctrinal theology, if we will com- 
pare, in an intelligent way, the doctrinal formulas verbally taken 
from the apostles, with those sentiments of the apostles respect- 
ing any particular subject, which in different places are express- 
ed in various forms, but still comprehended under one common 
notion or idea. 

In teaching theology, then, or in amending the method of 
propounding it to the mind, it should be an object of particular 
care to investigate the views of the inspired writers respecting 
every doctrine, by a careful comparison of particular passages 
of the Scriptures. In this way we may determine what is the 
true sense which we should give, agreeably to the meaning and 
intention of the sacred writers, to the formulas of doctrine pur- 
porting to be drawn from the Scriptures. In particular, we 
should thoroughly investigate the epistles of Paul with the in- 
tention of accomplishing this, inasmuch as most of the formu- 
las of expression in doctrinal theology are taken from the dis- 
cussions of this inspired writer. 

In doing thus, we should not fear any appeal to the authority 
of our Symbols; for the very constitution of our evangelical 
church requires, nay demands and insists upon it, that all doc- 
trine shall be brought to the test of the Scriptures. Our 
Symbols, be it remembered also, contain the public confession 
of doctrine as maintained 1N OPPOSITION TO GAINSAYERS, rath)- 
er than a perpetual rule of teaching theology which is imperi- 
ous. The theologians of our church, moreover, after the For- 
mula Concordiae was introduced, frequently employed words 
and phrases that occur in the Symbols, in a sense and in a way 
which were new; for they used doctrinal expressions in a way 
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that was neither conformed to the meaning of the holy Scrip- 
tures, nor to the original design of the authors of our Symbols, 
nor to the manner even of the Symbols themselves. It follows, 
therefore, that he who brings each particular doctrine to the test 
of Scripture, in the manner that I have described,—he will be 
found to have conformed most truly and faithfully to the real 
requisitions of our evangelical church. [See Note I.] 

All that I have said might be confirmed by examples in 
abundance ; but I shall content myself, for the present, with se- 
lecting but one, which however is of much note. One leading 
topic of the gospel, viz., that which respects the blessings pro- 
cured for us by Christ, is not usually explained in such a way 
that the true method of salvation obtained by the Redeemer 
can be well and thoroughly understood. There is, indeed, an 
almost endless multitude of formulas employed in various ways, 
which profess, as I allow, to be derived from the Scriptures, 
but which are employed in a sense not congenial with Scriptural 
usage. In particular does this remark apply to the method of 
representing and discussing the principal benefits which are be- 
stowed by the Saviour, and sought after on our part. 

It is true, as must be allowed, that many learned men have, 
with much caution and learning, given us light respecting these. 
But still, the efforts of such have availed so little in bringing 
about a reformation as to phraseology, that the forms employed 
in times past are retained to this very hour and constantly re- 
peated in books and in schools ; just as if the obligation thus to 
employ them were imposed by the Scriptures, or demanded by 
the constitution of our church. 

From these I select, for the present, one example, viz., that 
which respects the opepieNnce of Christ ; at another time I in- 
tend to take notice of some others. 

In speaking of the topic now before us it is my design, in 
the first place, to explain the usual doctrinal method of giving 
instruction respecting it, then, secondly, to unfold the views of 
Paul, by a comparison of those passages in which he makes 
mention of the obedience of Christ. 

First, then, it is sufficiently manifest, as all must know, that 
the usual method of teaching is, to lay down the position, that 
Christ made satisfaction to divine justice and _ holiness, and ob- 
tained pardon and eternal salvation for sinners, by complete and 
perfect obedience to the Father, which obedience is imputEeD 
to men. Here they distinguish obedience into two kinds, viz., 
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active and passive. Passive obedience consists, according to 
them, in the fact that Christ did, out of a principle of obedi- 
ence to the Father, voluntarily undergo the calamities of life 
and the punishment of death, in the room and stead of those 
penalties which were due to the justice of the divine law on the 
part of sinners. This vicarious suffering being thus undergone, 
the divine Being, who is perfectly just, no longer demands the 
penalty of his law from those who have true faith. 

But inasmuch as salvation is not complete by mere deliver- 
ance from misery, and in order to be perfected must be joined 
with perfect virtue and holiness ; and since no man has any just 
pretensions to such holiness ; it follows that Christ must have 
bestowed perfect virtue upon us, in such a sense that a holy 
God can entirely acquiesce in our holiness, because he im- 
putes to us the perfect virtue of Christ, and thus bestows on 
our imperfect obedience the rewards of a future life. This last 
species of obedience the schools name, the active obedience of 
Christ. 

It remains now to investigate the causes of such a distinction. 
In respect to this latter [the active] obedience of Christ, there 
is profound silence among all ecclesiastical writers, until the 
16th century. The ancient doctors of the church do indeed 
speak of the obedience of Christ. But by them it is referred 
either to his fulfilling the Mosaic law, although Lord of that 
law, or else to the death, which he, as the Son and entirely ho- 
ly, most freely and voluntarily suffered for sinners. Of such 
perfect virtue as might be put in the piace of our obedience, or 
emputed to us, they scarcely seem to have even thought. 

I am aware, indeed, that appeals are made to Justin, Irenae- 
us, Chrysostom, and others, who have spoken of the righteous- 
ness of Christ as contributing to the salvation of men, (see Ger- 
hard. Loc. Theol. VII. p. 68 seq. ed. Cottae) ; but all these 
writers had nothing more in their minds than the innocence of 
Christ, by reason of which he could undergo death for sinners 
without fault or offence of his own. If he had not been inno- 
cent, then he would have been obliged to suffer on his own ac- 
count, in common with all others who have sinned ; nor could 
he, by his death, have merited any thing for us. But inasmuch 
as he suffered death when he “ knew no sin,” he procured par- 
don by this for sinners. 

It was in this way that the ancient doctors of the church 
thought and reasoned, in relation to this subject. In this way 
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they supposed the righteousness of Christ to be the means of 
procuring salvation for us, or to become our righteousness. Of 
obedience yielded by Christ, which was in the place and stead 
of our own obedience, i. e. of other obedience than that which 
had respect to Christ’s sufferings and death as an innocent per- 
son, nothing is found in their writings. [See Note II.] 

It were easy to prove this, if it were to our purpose to enter 
upon the discussion of it. But we do not make the appeal to 
the ancient church ; they are not the final arbiters of this mat- 
ter. J must not, however, omit to mention, that neither Ter- 
tullian (who appears to have been the first that employed the 
word satisfaction in this case), nor Augustine (who reduced hu- 
man virtue to almost nothing), ever speak a word respecting 
the active obedience in question. Nay, Augustine took great 
pains to shew in what way the faculty or power of acting up- 
rightly and honestly might be restored, by divine aid, to man 
who had altogether lost his own power, so that men might thus 
aspire to perfect virtue ; to which, as Pelagius had seemed to 
teach, we might attain without the special grace of God. 

In the scholastic ages, the same sentiment prevailed. Nor, 
indeed, can we well suppose that the Schoolmen could have 
taught sentiments different from these, from whose writings the 
Romanists drew their doctrine respecting human satisfaction 
made to the divine law. For if that sentiment mentioned 
above, respecting the active obedience of Christ or his absolute 
vicarious satisfaction for sinners in regard to obedience, had 
reigned among the Schoolmen, there never could have been any 
place or pretext for inventing the doctrine of satisfaction on the 
part of men by good works and works of supererogation. The 
doctrine of the Schoolmen was, that the obedience and merit 
of Christ had respect only to his death. His perfect obedience 
unto death they supposed to have merited eternal majesty and 
glory as areward. ‘Thus Lombardus (III. Sentent. Dist. 18) : 
“ Ad quid, ergo, voluit pati et mori, si ei virtutes ad merendum 
illa [lla refers to those things which Paul mentions in Phil. 2: 
9 seq.] sufficiebant? Pro te, non pro se. Meruit enim nobis 
per mortis ac passionis tolerantiam, quod per precedentia [i. e. 
by his preceding virtues] non meruerat, sc. aditum paradisi, et 
redemptionem a peccato, a poena, a diabolo.””* 


{* For the sake of the English reader I translate it: “Why then 
was he willing to suffer death, if his virtues sufficed for meriting those 
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A little after this Lombardus speaks of the obedience of 
Christ in offering himself as a propitiatory sacrifice: ‘* No one 
was found among men except the Lion of the tribe of Judah, 
by which this [sacrifice] could be accomplished. All other 
men were debtors, and scarcely any one’s virtue or humility 
sufficed for himself. No man, therefore, could offer a propi- 
tiatory sacrifice which was sufficient to bring about our recon- 
ciliation. But the man Christ Jesus was a victim perfect and 
all-sufficient.” 

The same author (Dist. 19) appositely quotes a passage of 
Augustine : ‘ Blood being shed which was faultless, the hand- 
writing against all offence was blotted out.” And again he 
quotes another passage: ‘‘ ‘The devil found no reason in Christ 
why he should die ; but Christ submitted voluntarily to death 
agreeably to the will of the Father, not having in himself any 
cause of death from the commission of sin, but from a principle 
of obedience and righteousness he tasted of death, in order 
that he might redeem us from the servitude of the devil.” 

But I abstain the more properly from quoting many passages 
of the scholastic divines, because it is very clear, that the gen- 
eral train of the scholastic doctrine was repugnant to the doc- 
trine of the imputation of Christ’s active obedience to us ; as also 
is the common opinion of the Romish church, which is derived 
from the doctrine of the Schoolmen. [See Note III.] 

In the 16th century, however, when the cause or ground of 
justification was keenly disputed between Protestants and Ro- 
manists, our theologians held nothing more important or more 
entitled to precedence, than the doctrine that Christ in every 
respect had made satisfaction to divine justice and holiness, and 
that God had so fully accepted this, that no more satisfaction 
on the part of man is needed, but merely faith is necessary, 
from which springs new obedience. But although this was the 
head and chief of all the controverted subjects, viz., that Christ 
had made entire satisfaction for men, (as the founders of our 
church ogee, | and had left che. wanting or incomplete 


iain bibaidtial in “Phil. 2 9 seq.] For you, not for himself for 
by his endurance of suffering and death he merited what he had not 
merited by his preceding [virtues], viz., access to paradise,and redemp- 
tion from sin, punishment, and the devil.” Nothing can be clearer 
than this passage, as to the exclusion of the doctrine of Christ’s vica- 
rious active obedience. M. 8.]} 
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which can be regarded as necessary for the obtaining of salva- 
tion; yet in no passage of all their writings have they men- 
tioned or defended the idea of Christ’s active [imputed] obe- 
dience. This they would not have left untouched, had they 
cherished the views in question; because the doctrine of the 
Papists concerning justification and good works, admitted of no 
compromise with such views, and no place for the supposition 
that the perfect righteousness of Christ is imputable to men. 
Not a word of such a doctrine occurs in the Confession of 
Augsburgh ; nor in the Apologia, even in those passages where 
Melancthon could not have passed it in silence, and where it 
would have been spontaneously presented to his mind. Indeed, 
in articles IV. and V. of the Confession, so far is the writer 
from mentioning the active obedience of Christ as a ground of 
acceptance, that the whole ground and cause is ascribed to the 
death of Christ and to our faith in him. In the Apologia, 
moreover, where the most important doctrine of justification is 
copiously and acutely discussed, and strenuously defended 
against the views of the Romish Doctors ; although Christ is 
often called our righteousness, yet no mention is any where 
made of the perfect obedience which he rendered for us. Yet, 
if Melancthon had believed in this doctrine, no reason can be 
given why he should have passed by it, while writing on this 
topic, where he disputes respecting love and the fulfilling of the 
law, and in such a way as strongly to insist on this alone, viz., 
that there never can be any good ground to suppose, that men 
will yield entire obedience to the divine law, and that our good 
works are pleasing to God only by means of faith. It is after 
this tenor that he disputes in Apologia, p. 85 seq., particular- 
ly p. 90 seq.; where he shews in what manner the fulfilling of 
the law, or obedience to the law, if it is sincere, will be counted 
as righteousness, inasmuch as, although it is partial and imper- 
fect, it is still pleasing to God. Here the active moritorious 
obedience of Christ imputed to us, could not have been passed 
over in silence, provided our theologians at that time had be- 
lieved and taught, that our imperfect obedience is pleasing to 
God on account of the perfect obedience of Christ. Yet Me- 
lancthon has pointed out a reason far different from this, why our 
obedience is pleasing to God; of the perfect obedience of 
Christ imputed to us, be has not said a single word. 
There is, indeed, a passage of Melancthon in the Apologia 

(p. 125 seq. edit. Rechenburg.), which has been often attack- 
Vor. VIII. No. 23. 
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ed by his adversaries, where he speaks of justification and of 
justifying faith, and argues thus from Rom. 5: 1, Being justi- 
fied then by faith, we have peace with God. “ Justification,” 
says he, ‘‘means, in this passage, to absolve a criminal or to 
pronounce him acquitted or just. ‘This, however, is done be- 
cause of another’s righteousness, viz., that of Christ, which is 
communicated to us by faith.”” But lest any one should here 
suppose, that Melancthon was now speaking of the active obe- 
dience of Christ, the words of Paul are forthwith adduced, in 
which he speaks of the death and redemption of Christ; and 
then Melancthon proceeds thus: “ But because the righteous- 
ness of Christ is given to us by faith, therefore faith is right- 
eousness in us, by way of imputation, i. e. it is that on account 
of which we are accepted by God... and... faith is rightly 
counted righteousness, because itis obedience to the gospel, .. . 
and this obedience to the gospel is imputed for righteousness in 
such a way, as that only on account of this, i. e. because by 
this we take hold on Christ as our propitiatory sacrifice, good 
works or legal obedience is pleasing.” 

Is it possible, now, that Melancthon could have so written, 
had he entertained the opinion we are discussing in respect 
to the active imputed obedience of Christ? Must he not have 
said, that our good works are pleasing to God, because of the 
righteousness and obedience of Christ? For he adds immedi- 
ately: “* Nor do we satisfy the Jaw; but this is forgiven us, on 
account of Christ.”” He means that the not fulfilling of the law 
is forgiven; not that the demands of the law are remitted in re- 
gard to duty, for he says (p. 217) that “through the aid of 
Christ we may obey the law.” 

Nor is Melancthon alone. Luther taught no such doctrine 
about satisfaction. In vain does an objector to this refer to the 
passage in the Articuli Smalcaldici (p. 336), where he says, 
that ‘“ faith, renovation, and remission of sins, follow good works ; 
and what is imperfect in them and impure, is not regarded as sin 
and defect because of Christ. In this way the whole man, both 
as to his person and works, may be called holy and just, from 
the mere mercy of Christ abundantly given us, and extended 
and amplified in respect to us.” 

Now although what he had said before in respect to imper- 
fect good works might seem somewhat ambiguous, yet it can- 
not be so interpreted, as if on account of Christ, i.e. on ac- 
count of the perfect obedience of Christ imputed to us, our 
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good works are regarded as perfect. It is from the mere mer- 
cy of God in Christ, which is freely bestowed upon us, that all 
which is defiled and imperfect in our works, is not couated as 
our sin and defect, i. e. is not punished. All is thus referred to 
the pardon of sinners, which is obtained by the death of Christ. 

Indeed there is much reason to suppose, that Luther would 
have highly disapproved of the sentiment respecting the active 
obedience of Christ being imputed to us, inasmuch as it seems 
to differ but little from the essential righteousness, which, as 
the Romanists maintain, is infused into us, or becomes inherent 
in us. [See Note IV.] 

Let us now come, then, to the Formula Concordiae. In 
this the distinction is first pointed out between the active and 
passive obedience of Christ ; so that those who refer this sen- 
timent to the doctrines of our churches, make their appeal only 
to this document. 

Here, however, although I would not deny that the active 
obedience of Christ is appealed to by the authors of the For- 
mula, as a cause or ground of our justification, yet I do not ap- 
prehend that even the authors of this document were of the 
same opinion on this point, which afterwards predominated in 
the systems of theology. Let us see, in the first place, on 
what occasion or for what reason they make mention of the ac- 
tive obedience rendered by Christ. It is evident, that the 
whole dispute respecting the righteousness of faith before God, 
which is found in the Formula Concordiae, Art. Ill, was en- 
tered upon by reason of the controversy that had existed be- 
tween Osiander and Stancar. Osiander, in speaking of essen- 
tial righteousness, had taught that Christ is our righteousness as 
Son of God, and therefore according to his divine nature ; by 
which he meant, that Christ, as Son of God, dwells in the elect 
by faith, and moves them to good works, and that out of regard 
to the essENTIAL righteousness of him sho dwells in them, all 
their sins are forgiven. On the other hand, Stancar, taking 
righteousness or justification in the usual sense attributed to it, 
viz. as meaning the absolution and pardon of sin, contended 
that Christ according to his human nature only is our righteous- 
ness, i. e. that Christ as man only performed the mediatorial 
work. On this account, the authors of the Formula Concor- 
diae, in order to teach that Christ in both natures was our right- 
eousness, i. e. had merited for us the pardon of sin and the be- 
stowment of eternal life, referred the whole matter to the obe- 
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dience of Christ, which he had perfectly rendered to the Fa- 
ther even unto death. ‘They say, therefore, (Form. Concord. 
Sol. Dec., ed. Rechenb. p. 682), that “the righteousness of 
faith is the remission of sins solely on account of the obedience 
of Christ, which by faith alone and of mere grace is imputed 
for righteousness to all true believers.” Lest any one now 
should think, that this obedience pertained merely to the suffer- 
ing of death, (and therefore must be referred to the human na- 
ture only, as Stancar maintained, inasmuch as the divine nature 
could not suffer), they also said, that ‘ Christ exhibited obedi- 
ence both by doing and suffering,’ i. e. he obeyed the Father 
not merely as to his sufferings and death, but for our sakes sub- 
jected himself to the law, and by his obedience entirely fulfilled 
it. But this subjection of himself to the law on our account, 
was not, as they averred, according to the tenor of his human 
nature, (for Christ, as man merely, was of course subjected to 
the law) ; but it also had respect to his divine nature, in which 
he was Lord of the law. Hence the mediatorial work belong- 
ed to both natures, i. e. to the whole Christ; Form. Concord. 
pp. 684, 685, 696. 

Such was the ground on which they came to speak of the ac- 
tive obedience of Christ, viz., because whatever Christ did for 
our sakes, that he seemed to have done as divine, and not mere- 
ly as human. This being conceded, the opinion of Stancar 
could no longer have any place. [See Note V.] 

But in al] this, they had views very different from those 
which prevailed among subsequent theologians. ‘They main- 
tained, indeed, that Christ, both in acting and suffering, in his 
life and in his death, for our sake yielded perfect obedience to 
the Father; but the obedience here meant was obedience to 
the law, which he fulfilled although he was Lord of it. This 
law, however, of which they speak in the Formula Concordiae, 
was not the divine universal law, but the Mosaic law or the 
decalogue, to which Christ, as God and Lord of the law, sub- 
jected himself, and by this means freed men from its penalty, 
(ano 24g xaragag avrov). The obedience in question, then, is 
no other than what was rendered to the divine law as revealed 
in the Old Testament. To this law Christ subjected himself, 
and he fulfilled it even unto death; for this death was itself 
the penalty of the law. Nor is this obedience to be separated 
from his sufferings, but is to be sought for in his life even down 
to his death, because it was exhibited through his whole life, 
down to the time of his death. 
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Hence we may see, that Christ’s active obedience, according 
to their views, was not in itself full and perfect virtue, exhibited 
in the room of that which is due from us, but obedience to the 
Mosaic law, to which Christ subjected himself during his whole 
life, and even unto death, on our account, i. e. that he might 
deliver us from the law and from death. Plainly the passage 
teaches this, which is found in Form. Conc. p. 685: “ There- 
fore his obedience is imputed to us as righteousness,” [yiz. be- 
cause Christ is Lord of the law, and therefore needed not to 
obey it unless he chose so to do], not merely because he was 
obedient to the Father in all his sufferings and death, but be- 
cause in our behalf he voluntarily subjected himself to the law, 
and fulfilled it by his complete obedience.” 

Indeed the whole disputation in Art. V. and VI. of the Formula 
Concordiae, most clearly shews that the law of Moses is meant ; 
especially in that passage where the discussion has respect to 
those who are born again, (p. 723). ‘There the righteousness 
of Christ is not mentioned, i. e. his perfect virtue, as imputed 
to man and making man’s imperfect virtue pleasing to God, but 
the righteousness of faith on account of Christ, which, not by 
compulsion of law, but by the renewing influences of the Holy 
Spirit, causes men heartily and readily to do those things which 
are pleasing to God. 

Nor did Chemnitz himself,to whom we must concede the 
right of interpreting the Formula Concordiae, entertain senti- 
ments different from these ; as he shews abundantly in various 
passages of his writings, in particular those which respect the ful- 
filling of the law, justification, and good works. 

It follows then from all this, that the active obedience spoken 
of in the Formula Concordiae, differs much from that which 
theologians soon afterwards began to distinguish solely by the 
name of passive obedience. Why they did so, we may easily 
understand. The doctrine of satisfaction or atonement general- 
ly considered, was in former times closely connected with the 
topic of justification ; but being afterwards separated from this, 
from the 17th century it began to be descanted upon in a hyper- 
critical way, as the comparison of systematic treatises on theol- 
ogy will shew. 

We may gather, therefore, from what has now been said, that, 
as in many other cases, so in this respecting the mode of teach- 
ing the work of salvation by Christ, appeal is made without 
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good reason to our Symbolical Books, by those who think that 
the true sentiments of our church are disclosed in formulas such 
as they employ. But it is enough for our present purpose to 
have briefly adverted to the sources whence the distinctions in 
question arose. Nor would it be profitable, in this place, to re- 
late the controversies maintained in former times respecting the 
active obedience of Christ. Walch has given an accurate ac- 
count of them in his Neueste Religions Geschichte, Ill. p. 
30. 11 seq. ; and to him I must refer the reader who seeks for 
more particular information. [Note VI.] 

All will allow, I trust, that in judging of the doctrine in ques- 
tion, we must finally recur to the holy Scriptures. My par- 
ticular design at present is, to investigate what the sentiment of 
the apostle Paul is, respecting the perfect and universal obedi- 
ence of Christ, and this as impuTED to us. I confine myself 
to the writings of Paul, because, although some have formerly 
appealed to certain passages in Matthew and in John, yet the 
principal proof-texts have always been supposed to be in the 
epistles of Paul; to which we may add a passage from the 
epistle to the Hebrews. 

The locus classicus in Paul has been supposed to be in Rom. 
5: 19. Before we come to the particular explanation of this, it 
seems to be necessary to say something in the way of introduc- 
tion, and in order to explain the design of the apostle here. 

In the first place, then, it is quite evident, that the Jews 
were of a very different opinion respecting the misery conse- 
quent upon sin, from that which afterwards became predomi- 
nant through the influence of Christianity. The Jews, like the 
great mass of common men, referred the mischiefs which flow 
from sin, not to the deterioration of power in the mind or soul, 
but to the loss of external good things, independently of the 
disposition of the mind. In accordance with these views, they 
looked for a reward of actions uprightly and honestly perform- 
ed, in that external good or sensible enjoyment, which is th 
only thing sought after by most persons who “ mind fleshly 
things.” 

It follows from this, that they are exposed to more than one 
error, who, in passages of such a nature as speak to the Jews 
concerning liberation from the miseries of sin, seek for the same 
ideas as those which were afterwards entertained by men 
brought up under the discipline of Christianity. Who is there, 
that, when he calls to mind how exceedingly estranged the 
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Jews were (both in thought and inclination) from the sanctity 
of heart and purity of life, which consist in a pious and solici- 
tous regard to all our duties and in perfect virtue, will once 
think of regarding Paul as disputing, in any passage of his wri- 
tings, respecting the kind of virtue for the acquisition of which 
recourse must be had to the perfect virtue of Christ, inasmuch 
as no one could aspire to it?) That the Jews would not at all 
have understood discourses of this nature, every one will see of 
his own accord ; for beyond the requisitions of the Mosaic law, 
the orocyeia tou xdomuou, the Jews did not look. 

But I will not appeal to conjecture or mere supposition ; for 
in this way it would be easy to pervert the interpretation of the 
sacred books. Yet what I have said in respect to the Jews 
may be regarded, I trust, as said with good reason. [Note VII.] 

Paul then, in Rom. 5: 12 seq., compares the misery which 
was consequent upon sin, with the blessings of salvation which 
by divine arrangement Christ bestows upon men. From the 
first man, the author of the first sin, misery and death came up- 
on all; so that from one sin, sin and death began their reign, 
inasmuch as all, each in his own way, sinned. On the other 
hand; from one man, 1. e. Christ, the commencement and 
cause of deliverance from sin and consequent salvation took 
their rise. 

By this comparison, variously set forth in v. 15 seq., he 
teaches us, (and this more exactly in vs. 18, 19), in what man- 
ner deliverance from misery was introduced into the world by 
one who was the author of it, viz. Christ. In v. 18 he says, 
that ‘ by the sin of one man, death came upon all as a penalty ; 
and in like manner, that the goodness of God bestows salvation 
on all, through the righteousness of one.’ That d:xeiwua may 
here be rendered virtus [virtue or righteousness] in an appro- 
priate sense, we need not doubt; although not in the sense in 
which philosophers are wont to speak of virtue. Nor should 
we here think of translating it imnocentia; for this, neither the 
proper force of the word will allow, nor are we obliged so to 
do, because in the following verse Uaxo7, is substituted for it. 
For, in the first place, that tnnocentia is not denoted by dtaxai- 
wuc, is plain from v. 16, where 16 yagioua éx nodiwy nagan- 
Tomato is said to have eventuated in dixaiwmuc. [The apos- 
tle’s expression is €(¢ dexaiwmua|. Interpreters who have noticed 
this, have perceived that dexa/mua could not well be rendered 
by innocentia, i.e. perfect sanctity of life ; although in v. 18 
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they have ventured so to render it. But this makes a sense 
altogether singular, when thus interpreted as meaning a perfect 
discharge of every duty. In thus adopting two different meth- 
ods of translating the same word, they seem to have committed 
two errors ; the first, that they have given to the same word, in 
respect to the same subject, two different senses, one of which 
is supported by no example ; the second, that they have given 
to a word which signifies a state or thing, the same sense as to 
a word which signifies action or the doing of a thing (dtxaiwors) ; 
a fault quite common in the lexicons of the New Testament. 

But to return ; I think the word dcxalmpe in v. 18, signifies 
virtus (as the Latins say), i.e. that by the operation and good- 
ness of which any thing is accomplished or effected. So Plau- 
tus in a certain passage, virtute deiim, i. e. by the kindness of 
the gods. In this way, indeed, dcxaimpa is employed, not on- 
ly by other writers, but especially and often by those of Alex- 
andria. For that is dexaimua, which is done rightly as tt should 
be done; and then it also signifies, that by which any thing is 
sustained or assisted, or by which it is effected that what is 
right may be done; énavooPwua adcxnuatros [righting of that 
which is wrong], as Aristotle defines it. Hence among the Al- 
exandrine writers it often denotes the divine decrees ; in which 
sense it is also employed in the New Testament. 

When Paul therefore says, that ro yageoue was bestowed on 
all men ¢¢ dexaimouy Cwns, and this d¢ évog dexacamarog, in my 
apprehension this means simply, that the yegeoua was bestowed 
by virtue of, or by the kindness of, the one individual named, 
viz. Jesus Christ. 

‘But dexaiwpe, in vy. 18, is the antithesis of naganroua ; 
consequently it must mean obedience or perfect sanctity.’ 

Nay, it rather means what is rightly done, by which “the 
condemnation on account of many offences” is removed, or, to 
use the words of Aristotle again, 10 rov adexrjuarog énavog- 
Poua, 

. But in the verse following, dexaimpe is expressed by ina- 
x0n.’ 

Nay, but rather it is shown in this verse of what nature the 
dixaiwua was ; for this vnaxo7 is the cause or ground of the 
Otxaiwpua. 

In like manner there are many other words in the New Tes- 
tament, one of which denotes the cause of a thing, another the 
effect which results from that cause, which, as they are deemed 
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to be synonymous or significant of the same thing, have given 
rise to a multitude of errors. [Note VIII.] 

But let us return to Paul. As, says he, by the disobedience 
of one man all were made sinners, so by the obedience of one 
man all are made RIGHTEOUS. 

Before I proceed to the interpretation of these words, I may 
appeal to impartial judges for the concession, that Yaxoyg in the 
latter part of v. 19, is to be interpreted according to the same 
ratio as ma@gaxo7e in the former part of this verse. ‘This being 
conceded it would follow, that all are made righteous by obedi- 
ence in like manner as they are made sinners by disobedience. 
If then we can find in what way all are made sinners by the dis- 
obedience of one, we come of course to a knowledge of the 
manner in which all are made righteous by the obedience of 
one ; inasmuch as the latter is the antithesis of the former. And 
so, vice versa. 

Let us suppose, then, that the obedience of Christ is either 
active or passive ; also, that all men become righteous by the 
imputation of this obedience to them; it would then follow, of 
course, that by the disobedience of one all were made sinners, 
because that the disobedience of one is imputed to all. If 
there is any room for imputation in the case of obedience, there 
is the same room in the case of disobedience ; and if this can- 
not be predicated of the one, neither can it be properly predi- 





























cated of the other. Otherwise we cannot suppose the writer bef 
to be consistent with himself, i. e. if we regard him as repre- gochey 
senting men to be made sinners in one way by the disobedience if 
of one, and righteous in another way by the obedience of one ; Ai 





for in whatever way the one of these is brought about, in the 
like way we must suppose the other to be effected. | 

Let us now consider, therefore, the case of men’s being made 
sinners. No one, I apprehend, can be so wanting in proper 
regard to divine justice and holiness, as to suppose that all men 
are made sinners merely by the offence of Adam and without i, 
any blame of their own; i. e. no one can reasonably look upon . 
all men as sinners, in the judgment of God, merely because of 
Adam’s offence, or as rendered miserable not on account of 
their own sin, but because Adam once sinned. 

As to the distinction made by former theologians between 
the imputation of guilt and of punishmemt, 1 fear this cannot 
remove the objections that lie against imputation of any kind ; y 
for what difference can there be, between being punished as if 2% 
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aman were criminal, and being regarded as in fact a criminal ? 
But Paul has removed all ground of doubt as to the passage he- 
fore us, by what he says in v. 12. After declaring that death 
came upon all, from the time that Adam sinned, lest any one 
should doubt for what reason it came upon all, he immediately 
adds: Because that all have sinned. 

It follows from this, that throughout the whole passage, man’s 
own culpability is not to be excluded ; we are punished for our 
own sins. For although by the offence of Adam death came 
into the world, yet this death is of the nature of punishment 
for individual offences. Upon all such as receive the pardon 
of their offences, and are by faith made partakers of a new 
spirit, death does not come as a punishment; although it still 
reigns, as it did over those “ who had not sinned after the simi- 
litude of Adam’s transgression.” 

In view of all this we may now say, that the meaning of 
Paul, when he declares that all men are made sinners by the 
disobedience of one, must be quite plain. For the word s1v- 
NERS (auaorwio/) cannot mean merely such as are exposed to 
sin, or liable to sin, or inclined to sin by a kind of necessity or 
by nature. It designates such asare polluted in their sinful habits 
and connections, miserable on account of the sins which they 
have committed, and therefore obnoxious, i. e. exposed, to divine 
punishment, dead in trespasses, by nature children of wrath. 
Such all have become through the disobedience of one man; 
ég @ navtes juagrov, because that all have sinned. 

‘ Bat how can this be by the disobedience of one, if no place 
is allowed for imputation ?” 

In the first place, I answer, Adam was the original author of 
sin ; by his act the misery connected with sin and derived from 
it, had a beginning. Afterwards it came upon all, inasmuch as 
all sinned. Consequently no one of Adam’s posterity became 
miserable without sin; and death itself, which by one offence 
began its reign, came upon all because that all became sinners. 
[Note 1X.] 

Let us now proceed with the comparison. As through the 
disobedience of one man, the misery of sin began its reign over 
all; so by the obedience of one, shall all be made righteous. 
And who are the righteous? They are those on whom the 
dexacoouvyn Beov is bestowed; they are of dexatwPérres ; i. e. 
they are such as have imparted to them by God the blessings 
which are obtained through the beneficence of Christ, and par- 
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ticularly the pardon of their sins. Happy in the hope that 
their sins are pardoned, (efoyvny éyovtes mg0g tov Beov), they 
are courageous and strong through faith; they are imbued by it 
with a new disposition and new vigour ; and consequently ~_ 
are freed from the misery of sin ‘and the fear of death, i. e 
anallayévtes, 0001 pose Pavarou Ova mavros tou v Cnv Evozoi lous 
dovieias. 

Such are, or will be, all through the obedience of Christ, i. e. 
because Christ obeyed the mandate of the Father, and fully 
complied with the divine will.* The matter stands thus ; Ad- 
am did not that which he was ordered to do, he sinned ; Christ 
in all respects obeyed the divine will, and thus became the au- 
thor of salvation to all who believe. The obedience of Christ 
consisted in this, viz., that he voluntarily subjected himself to 
his I’ather’s will, and did not decline to do any thing, either in 
the way of action or suffering, which was necessary to be done 
or suffered in order that the salvation of men might be accom- 
plished. ‘The obedience in question, then, is found in the per- 
fect virtue of the Saviour, by which he in all respects perform- 
ed the part assigned him by the Father, even unto death. By 
this perfect virtue all will be rendered happy who exercise faith 
in him ; just as all were rendered miserable by the sin of Ad- 
am, because all have sinned. As the misery which sprung from 
Adam’s offence, does not exclude the proper and personal cul- 
pability of men; so the salvation obtained through Christ can- 
not have place except by faith,it is bestowed only on those 
who believe. So the apostle: “ That the righteousness of the 
law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit.”” Adam, then, was the original cause of mis- 
ery to all, inasmuch as all have sinned, (for the law entered so 
that offence would abound) ; but Christ is the author of salva- 
tion to all, because he obeyed the Father; for unless he had 
obeyed the Father, even unto death, he could not have procur- 
ed salvation for the human race. 

In Rom. 5: 19, therefore, Paul speaks of that obedience 
which Christ yielded even unto death, and most of all exhibited 
in voluntarily submitting himself to death. This sentiment is 
not only taught by the constant tenor of the sacred Scriptures, 





* [The reader will see, that the expression all in this sentence is 
not designed to inculcate the doctrine of universal salvation. The 
sequel makes this clear. M. 8.] 
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(for justification is always connected with this) ; but most clear- 
ly of all is it taught in Phil. 2:8. There the obedience of 
Christ does not refer to his having discharged all the duties of 
piety and (justice although this is unquestionably true), but to 
his having voluntarily submitted himself to all the miseries of 
this life, which he was not bound to do, and entirely devoted 
himself to the will of the Father, even unto the bloody death 
which he suffered upon the cross. ‘This example of Christ the 
apostle proposed to Christians, in order that they might be ex- 
cited to imitate the Saviour’s humility, and to submit to incon- 
veniences in order to be subservient to the good of others, (see 
vs. 3,4). Of course this passage has no respect to the active 
obedience of Christ, in the technical sense of this phrase. 

There is yet another passage in Heb. 5: 8, in which the obe- 
dience of Christ is mentioned as the cause of our salvation ; but 
this is ina way very different from that proposed in the system 
of theology. In the context of that passage Christ is said to 
have learned obedience by suffering the calamities of this life 
(vs. 7, 8), and being teAecmPei¢ in this way, ‘‘ he became the au- 
thor of eternal salvation to all who believe,”’ inasmuch as he 
obtained an eternal priesthood from God. The fruits of his 
obedience, therefore, are not to be sought for in that in which 
they are commonly supposed to consist, but in the exalted ma- 
jesty and power of the Saviour, to which he attained by his 
obedience ; as is said in Phil. 2: 8. 

From these passages it is plain, that so often as Paul speaks 
of the obedience of Christ, his voluntary endurance of suffer- 
ings and of death is not to be excluded. 

That this affirmation is well-grounded, is shown also by those 
passages in which Christ is said to have been subject to the 
law. Thus in Gal. IV. it is plain in what sense Paul declares, 
that “‘ God sent his Son, made under the law ;’’ for the apostle 
adds, In order that he might redeem those who are under the 
law. How he did this the sequel shews, viz., that we might re- 
ceive the adoption (vioPeoiav) ; which adoption is joined with 
a certain hope of the pardon of our sins, as obtained by the 
death of Christ. Gal. 3: 12 explains this; where Christ is 
said to have been made a curse for us, in order to deliver us 
from the curse of the law. That this was effected by his 
death, the sequel there shews. 

For the same reason, in Rom. 10: 4 Christ is said to have 
been the end of the law for justification to every one who be- 
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lieves ; for the dexacoovvn Mov comes not by the Mosaic law, 
but by faith, where we rely solely upon Christ for the hope of 
salvation, who was sent from heaven, bore the sorrows of death, 
was raised from the dead, and returned again to the Father. 

This is that dexacoovvn which is by faith in Christ, and which 
the apostle assures us that he sought for, in Phil. 3: 9. For as 
this dexasoovrn is opposite to that of the law, which consists in 
perfect obedience to the Mosaic law, and which the apostle (in 
common with the Jews) had himself once sought after, there 
can be no doubt as to its real meaning. This is bestowed by 
God on those who believe ; and therefore it is not a righteous- 
ness of Christ which by faith is imputed ; but it is the dexaco- 
ovvy 200 which he imparts to those who have faith in 
Christ. The cause or ground of this dexasoovrn is to be 
sought for in the death of Christ; as the apostle in numberless 
places has declared. It is by faith in Christ that we attain to 
the blessings of the divine benignity and forbearance, (dexacoourn 
Gov, Rom. 3: 25). 

On the other hand, the Jews sought these blessings only 
through their law ; yea, they went about to establish their own 
righteousness, being ignorant of the only true method of justi- 
fication, Rom. 10: 3; they did not receive the righteousness 
which is by faith, Rom. 9: 30, 31, i. e. they did not attain to 
the blessings of divine grace. 

Most truly then did Paul declare, that he regarded nothing 
as having precedence before this righteousness by faith, and 
which can be obtained in no other way than through faith. But 
he does not seem at all to have thought here of a virtue or 
righteousness of Christ which is imputed to believers. Nor is 
dixacoovvy Géeou any where spoken of by Paul in this manner ; 
as it would be easy to shew, if time permitted. 

Enough has been said, as I think, to shew what the sentiment 
of Paul is, in respect to the obedience of Christ; a sentiment 
truly diverse from that of modern theologians, and which shews 
in the clearest manner the greatness of the Saviour’s merits, and 
the necessity and the rationale of faith. Christ, the Son of God, 
inasmuch as he voluntarily obeyed the will of the Father even un- 
to death, and fulfilled the divine commands perfectly through his 
whole life, either by his former life and death, or by his pres- 
ent possession of universal empire to which he has been advan- 
ced, is the author and defender of our salvation, and will be so to 
the end of time. 
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Most truly then do those teach, who declare that the perfect 
virtue of Christ, by which, in his life and death, he entirely ful- 
filled the designs and commands of his Father, is the cause of 
salvation to those who believe in him, and whose lives are re- 
formed by the Gospel. 

The learned will p*rdon me, for having thus briefly dis- 
cussed a topic, which seems to have been recently discussed in 
so complete a manner, in Morus’ Dissertt. I. p. 308 seq. ‘This 
is not done with the most distant design of impugning a senti- 
ment which is held by all who really embrace the doctrines of 
the gospel, viz.,that the hope of pardon and eternal salvation 
depends solely on the merits of Christ ; the only object I had 
in view was to shew, that the technical doctrine of theology re- 
specting the active obedience Christ, as taught in the schools, 
has no support whatever in the declarations of Paul. 


NOTES BY M. STUART. 


NOTE I. (p.3.) 


Tue sum of what Tittmann avers in this introduction, is, 
that the words of Scripture have not unfrequently been em- 
ployed in the formulas of didactic theology, in a manner that 
does not comport with the sense assigned to them by the sacred 
writers ; and that the scientific teachers of theology, and many 
authors of Symbols and Confessions of Faith, have been led in- 
to this error by a partial exegesis, viz., one which educed the 
meaning of particular expressions in the Scriptures merely from 
the passages in which they occur, instead of instituting a care- 
ful and diligent comparison of the subject to which such particu- 
lar expressions relate, in all the various forms of phraseology 
employed by the sacred writers for the sake of designating their 
real meaning. 

How frequently this has been done ; and to how great an ex- 
tent, the author declares in the sequel. And it will not be 
deemed at all strange, by any one extensively acquainted with 
the original idioms of the Bibie, that Tittmann should express 
himself so strongly as he does in relation to this subject. It is 
impossible to read carefully any of the formulas of doctrine 
drawn up in ancient times, or in the early ages of the Reforma- 
tion, without perceiving how defective in some respects they 
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are, either as to matter or manner. In some, doctrines funda- 
mental to the system of evangelical truth are either omitted or 

assed lightly over. In others, many doctrines are inserted 
and largely insisted upon, which are found in Scripture only in 
a modified sense, and which, even when found there, by no 
means appear in that prominent attitude which Symbols assign 
to them. 

The sober and considerate searcher after truth will neither 
be surprised nor greatly offended at this. How could it be oth- 
erwise than it actually is? is a question which spontaneously 
forces itself upon his mind, when he takes into view the kind of 
learning which was possessed by most of the makers of Creeds 
and Confessions belonging to ancient times? What, for exam- 
ple, was the state of exegetical knowledge when the Nicene or 
Athanasian Symbols were formed? ‘This question we can an- 
swer by appeal to the exegetical works of the day or of those 
times, in a manner which is entirely satisfactory. Among all the 
Christian fathers whose numerous works have come down to us 
from early times, we know, with certainty, of only two who 
had any considerable knowledge of the Hebrew language. 
These are Origen and Jerome. Even of the former of these 
we may say, I believe without any danger of being exposed to 
well-grounded contradiction, that his knowledge of the Hebrew 
extended to little beyond the power of reading it, i. e. pro- 
nouncing the sounds of its words, and probably of construing it 
as a tyro does, who has been a few weeks in the study of it. 
Among the unnumbered criticisms of Origen upon the Scrip- 
tures, scarcely any turn upon the exact meaning of the Hebrew 
original ; and those which do, seem to shew that the knowledge 
which this distinguished man had acquired respecting any par- 
ticular Hebrew word or phrase, was only what he had gathered 
from some Jewish Rabbi employed to aid him. It is the Sep- 
tuagint Version on which Origen depends, as the basis of his 
Commentary on all parts of the Old Testament. 

As to Jerome ; he spent some twenty years in Palestine, in 
order to make himself familiar with the Hebrew, so that he 
might give to the world a new Latin version of the Jewish 
Scriptures. This he accomplished with great ability ; with as- 
tonishing success, indeed, considering the times in which he 
lived, and the lamentable defect of linguistic and exegetical 
knowledge then prevalent, and the absence of all such critical 
aids as the apparatus of modern times so richly supplies. 
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Besides these, it seems probable that Epiphanius had some 
slight knowledge of the Hebrew; and possibly Justin Martyr 
knew something of it, in consequence of his living in Samaria. 
If he did, however, he has hardly given us any credible evi- 
dence of it in his writings. His appeals to the Scriptures are to 
the Sept. version ; and if he makes any remarks on the meaning 
of the original Hebrew, they are only of such a nature as serves 
to shew that his knowledge was derived from occasional conver- 
sation of Rabbies, and not from the stores of his own mind. 

Of all who have been named, Origen is the only one, whose 
writings could have any influence upon the Nicene creed. Je- 
rome and Epipbanius lived long after this was formed. Justin 
Martyr has expressed views respecting the Aovos évdvaBerus 
which are rejected by that creed, or at least are not inserted in it. 

That Origen’s writings did contribute, in many respects, to 
give a shaping to the Nicene creed, there can scarcely be any 
doubt. His writings were diffused far and wide in the church, 
and for a long time had great influence because of their learn- 
ing and fervour. And although the Nicene fathers are far from 
having embodied in their Symbol all the views of Origen re- 
specting the person of Christ, yet some of his leading philoso- 
phy in respect to emanation stands prominent in the Nicene 
Symbol ; e. g. Deog éx Peov, gag éx guros, x. t. 4. 

As to the Nicene fathers themselves, who among them all 
was a Hebraist? Ido not vouch for it that there was no one, 
but only that we have no well-grounded reason to suppose that 
there was. 

In respect to exegesis, the writings of Eusebius and Athana- 
sius, two of the most conspicuous men present at that Council, 
afford us a complete specimen of its best estate in their day. 
Yet who that reads the works of these writers now, and is fa- 
miliar with the hermeneutics of the present time, will be dis- 
posed to give much confidence to the critical interpretations of 
those writers? The double sense, widely extended allegory, 
reasoning from the Sept. text of the Old Testament instead of 
appealing to the Hebrew, now and then a spice of Platonic 
metaphysics, frequently defective views of the nature and office 
of figurative language when employed in respect to the objects ot 
the invisible world, failure to compare different passages and 
modes of expression that have respect to the same subject,— 
all these and more defects of a kindred nature, are every where 
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apparent in the exegesis of the fathers, who lived at and near 
the time of the Nicene Council. 

Whatever piety and ability, then, the Nicene fathers pos- 
sessed, (and I fully concede to them much of both), 5 yet they 
were far enough from being well prepared to give to the world 
an exegetical summary of real Scriptural doctrine respecting the 
Trinity. In fact, it is even doubtful from the very face of their 
Symbol, whether they fully accorded to the Holy Spirit an equal 
rank with the Father and the Son; and it is altogether mani- 
fest, that they have exhibited the Son as derived in respect to the 
very substance of his divine nature, and therefore dependent 
and in reality but a Oe0¢g devregos. 

But let us come down to the times of the Reformation, when 
the leading Symbols of the Reformed churches were mostly 
composed. Here we have evidently a more advantageous po- 
sition. Luther and Melancthon were fine scholars ; especially 
the latter. Both were learned, for their time, in the original 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. So it was, too, with Zuingle 
and Calvin in Switzerland. ‘The latter, indeed, stands preemi- 
nent as an interpreter, not only over all the men of his day, 
but over most of those who have since appeared upon the stage 
of theological action. It was not, however, so much his criti- 
cal knowledge of the original languages of Scripture, as it was 
his consummate skill in Jogic, or the manner in which the hu- 
man mind reasons and thinks, that made him what he was as 
an expounder of the Scriptures. When the course of thought 
and reasoning of any sacred writer is once evident to his mind, 
he seems almost i instinctively to have decided, in a multitude of 
cases, what was consistent or inconsistent with that, and conse- 
quently what we might suppose the writer would say, and what 
was inconsistent with the object in view. This was a precious 
gift, a noble endowment ; worth more than all the technics of 
grammar and Jexicography in some respects, yet utterly unavail- 
ing in some others without the aid of these. 

What Luther and Melancthon and Zuingle and Calvin were, 
as interpreters and theologians, we have most abundant means 
of knowing by the copious works which they have left behind 
then. In. these, with all their good sense and learning and pi- 
ety, we now and then find examples of exegesis, which, if ful- 
ly held up to the reader’s view at the present day, to such 
areader as is thoroughly versed in the present knowledge 
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of sacred criticism, would not only provoke a smile, but 
one would even be almost constrained to ask, with Horace, 
Risum ne teneatis? It is wonderful what the times can do for 
men of such noble and elevated minds. The careful reader 
will now and then meet, in all the writers of that day, with in- 
terpretations which he would not imagine could have come 
from any but some of the most allegorizing fathers, or from some 
of the cloisters of the dark ages. 

He has no right, however, to scoff at this, or even to be of- 
fended at it. ‘ Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus.” Such 
examples are found, either where the writers had composed 
their commentaries currente calamo, and simply followed the 
exegesis of days then of yore ; or where they had not expend- 
ed time and attention upon the study of the sacred text; or 
else where their doctrinal sympathies were highly interested, 
and they hada point of great importance in their view to carry 
against some redoubtable antagonist. 

Look, for a moment, at the immense critical and exegetical ap- 
paratus that has come into being since their day! Hermenev- 
tics, as a SCIENCE, must be dated almost centuries after the first 
age of the Reformation. Lexicons, grammars, critical and ex- 
egetical essays, commentaries without number, study and com- 
parison of kindred languages, comparison of Greek, Arabic, 
Syriac, Chaldee, Samaritan, and Ethiopic writers in order to 
throw light on the idiomatical expressions of the Scriptures, 
critical training from early life to the study of the Bible, trea- 
tises on its figurative language, its geography, the objects of 
nature and art mentioned in it—in a word, almost every thing 
that depends on education and training and art and special ef- 
fort, has as it were come into being since the days of the first 
Reformers. Instead of being astonished then at some ‘ macu- 
las quas incuria fudit,”’ we ought to be astonished that there are 
so few of these. 

After all proper concession made, however, to the great and 
good men of that day, there remains much reason for deep con- 
viction, that their interpretations of the Scriptures are not al- 
ways to be followed. Some of their errors are very egregious: 
but I take no pleasure in pointing them out, and _ will not occu- 
py much time of the reader with them. One or two examples 
shall suffice ; and these J produce merely to confirm what I have 
said. 

Luther and Calvin so explain the law of the Sabbath as to 
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make it substantially, if not wholly, a Jewish institution ; and, 
as such, to be virtually abolished by the Gospel. Calvin finds 
the belief that Christ died for an individual in particular, essen- 
tial to the nature of his true and saving faith. Luther finds 
that faith alone, without reference to or junction with good works, 
is sufficient for salvation, and is the only ground and condition 
of salvation. ‘The epistle of James, who asserts that “ faith 
wrought together with works,” was therefore ejected by him 
from the Canon. and contemptuously named the strawy epistle. 

Evangelical Christians of the present day will not be very 
well satisfied with decisions or interpretations such as these, 
which lead to consequences or conclusions that are of a nature 
so serious and injurious to the true interests of piety. And 
nothing is more certain to us, than that men who can think and 
decide thus, and do this with all the grace and talents and learn- 
ing which they possessed, are not infallible, and consequently are 
not always to be implicitly trusted. 

When, therefore, we hear some persons of limited know- 
lege, although of an amiable and pious and confiding temper of 
mind, speak with wonder and unqualified approbation of the first 
Reformers, calling them giants, and asking with great earnest- 

ness, how the pigmies of the present day can be presumptuous 
enough to undertake any criticism on their opinions ; how can 
we refrain from the unwelcome suspicion, that the reason why 

the Reformers appear so gigantic in their eye, is, because they 
are conscious of being themselves so small and so little entitled 
to examine, much less to call in question, the decisions that the 
Reformers have made. But be the ground what it may of such 
an opinion on their part, one thing at least is plain; if we of 
the present day are dwarfs upon giants’ shoulders, (as has often 
been said of us by some of the gazing and wondering men), 
we have at least, even as such, a position somewhat more eleva- 
ted than the giants themselves, and if we have any eyes of our 
own, we ought to see further than they did. Enough for us at 
all events, that one whose word cannot be repealed by the lapse 
of ages, has said to his disciples: ‘‘ Call no man MasTER upon 
earth.” Enough, that the sacred historian speaks of the Be- 
raeans as more noble Christians than those of Thessalonica, in 
that they not only “ received the word with readiness,” but also 

‘searched the Scriptures daily to see whether these things were 
so.” And what were these things ? They were the very ser- 
mons and doctrines which the apostles themselves had preach- 
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ed tothem. So then, this noble encomium of these true-heart- 
ed Christians is called forth, by the spirit of faith and the spir- 
it of inguiry which they exercised. The former may exist, 
I acknowledge, unaccompanied by the latter; and men may 
be saved who really believe, without making much active inves- 
tigation. But the great Head of the church puts those only 
among the “ more noble”’ of his disciples, who endeavour “to 
prove Yall things” by one divine standard, and who try Nicene 
fathers, reformers, bishops and archbishops, professors “of theol- 
ogy and their pupils, presbyteries and synods and general as- 
semblies, associations and consociations, councils partial or ecu- 
menical, the conclave at Rome and the pope himself, before 
the tribunal of Gop’s erernat Worp. 

I am fully aware here, that what has been said thousands and 
thousands of times over, for ages past, will again be said, in or- 
der to rebut such a sentiment as this. ‘ W! hat,’ the offended 
Symbolist will exclaim, ‘ are we then to say to the illiterate and 
to all who are unpractised in the study of the Scriptures, that 
the right of deciding what God’s holy word means, is fully and 
amply theirs? ‘Theirs—when they have no proper means or 
ability of deciding within their power? What is this but to 
claim im possibilities for rights ; to encourage the presumption 
and arrogance of the ignorant and the unlearned ; ; and to pros- 
trate all the authority, influence, and importance of learning, 
and give the reins without reserve to radicalism in the church ? 

That men who put a high value on the importance and pre- 
eminence of their own learning or acquisitions, or who love in- 
fluence, or have much zeal in claiming it for the party to which 
they belong, will be strongly moved by appeals of this nature, 
and have often been so. there can be no doubt. Yet there are 
some things which may be said in respect to this matter, that 
deserve an attentive consideration. 

The Pharisees, it will be remembered, formerly rebutted the 
claims of the Saviour to be heard, on this very same ground: 
** How knoweth this man /erters [the Scriptures], having never 
learned?” Qn this same argument, too, have been built all the 
claims of bishops, archbishops, princes, councils, and popes, to 
lord it over the faith of the commonalty of Christians, and to 
dictate to them how they should believe and worship, for the 
very sufficient reason (as they maintained), that the commonal- 
ty were unfit and unable to guide themselves. On this same 
basis, for substance, rests all the claims of civil and ecclesiasti- 
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cal powers, at the present moment, to decide for the church 
what she shall think and do. 

The argument in question, then, proves a great deal too much. 
It is truly fraught with matter of most appalling danger to the 
purity and liberty of the church of God. 

Whatever difficulties may result from such a principle as I 
wouid advocate, (and some difficulties there doubtless are), they 
are at most much less appalling than the danger just mentioned. 

God has given his blessed word to allmen. All menare re- 
quired to study it, according to their respective opportunities 
and ability. All are commanded to believe it. And what is 
believing it? Is it to receive, nolens volens, the dictates of any 
man or men uninspired, as the decisions of Scripture : Truly 
not; for this same Scripture bids us “call no man master on 
earth.”’ And then, moreover, in what tolerable sense can we 
speak of believing what the Scripture says, when we merely 
take for granted what some particular individual says or thinks, 
or what some body of men say or think, respecting the mean- 
ing of it? It must come to this, then, at the last, that we 
should form some opinion of our own about what the Scriptures 
say, in order to be properly called believers in them. I do not 
even except those who cannot read for themselves; because in 
that case they may Aear the Scriptures read, and in this way 
come to a knowledge of what the »y declare. Any thing short 
of forming some opinion of OUR OWN conce/ ‘ning the declara- 
tions of the divine word, must be short of BELIEVING tn tt. 
“Faith cometh by hearing.” Faith in the divine word, com- 
eth by hearing the divine word, or (which is the same thing) 
by reading it for ourselves. 

It is in vain to argue against this, by saying that there will in 
such a case be ten thousand thousand different, wild, and er- 
ratic opinions formed among the commonalty about the Scrip- 
tures. ‘The answer to this is, that God has required them to 
form an opinion for themselves, and we can neither absolve them 
from this duty, nor are we authorized to make any arrangements 
for them by which they will feel absolved from ut. Besides all 
this, we may well ask, whether there are not as many wild, er- 
ratic, heretical opinions now in the world, which sprung from 
men of science and learning, yea even of sacred learning, as 
could ever lave sprung from the commonalty ? I might even 
ask, whether men of great talents and ingenuity, and prone to 
speculation, and ambitious of singularity and distinction, have not 
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been even more abundant in the production of “ erratic fruit,” 
than the more humble and less learned? We may, as I do fully 
believe, set it down as quite certain, that the world bas not a 
whit the less of error in it, because it has been deemed to be 
the special privilege of the learned to invent and propagate it ; 
or the privilege of councils, of popes, and of kings, to sanction 
and to defend it. 

To what has already been said we may add, that if God has 
made it the duty of al/ men to read his holy word and to believe 
it, and if he has promised that “they who do his will, shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God,” then we must 
concede to all men the full right to do this for themselves. They 
are accountable to him who has made the requisition, for the 
manner in which they perform the duty; not to any merely 
human tribunal, so far as any punitive justice is concerned. 

I may ask, also, whether the first two centuries of Christiani- 
ty, when there was no other Symbol but the Bible, were inferi- 
or to any of the ages of creeds, and catechists, and all the appa- 
ratus of human invention for controlling the religious opinions of 
men? He must be ignorant or prejudiced, indeed, who does 
not give an answer to this question which zealous Symbolists 
will not willingly hear. 

The truth after all undoubtedly is, that much of the supposed 
mischief which would follow the full exercise of the right of 
private judgment, is matter of mere apprehension. Fact proves 
it to be so. I appeal again to the first two centuries in the way 
of supporting and justifying this affirmation. But independent- 
ly of this, the nature of the case will shew it to be as I have 
said. When and where did it ever happen, that a man of ex- 
alted character, of great acquisitions, and of humble piety, failed 
to make his weight be known and felt j in the church, provided 
he exerted himself in order to influence public opinion? Nev- 
er; i. e. never, in case he had the means of diffusing his opin- 
ions and laying them before the public. It is only when such 
men unfortunately become the tools of party, or the leaders of 
a party, and thus excite a bitter spirit against them, and lose 
their own candour and equanimity, that they fail of a full and 
proper share of influence. Knowledge is power. The com- 
monalty need not be told of this, nor to be persuaded that it 
should be so; they instinctively feel and acknowledge it. 

How easy now to illustrate this! Where are the popes, and 
kings, and councils, who have made the world tremble at their 
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threatenings, and bow down to the dust under the pressure of 
their yoke? Where are those who have assumed the right and 
the power to dictate to men, made in the image of God, what 
they should believe and practise ; whose word was law ; whose 
arguments were the dungeon and the gibbet and the stake? 
Where are they? Forgotten ages ago—unknown—neglected ; 
or if known, despised, scorned, hated. ‘‘ The memory of the 
wicked shall rot ;” eternal truth has said it. 

But on the other hand, where are the works of men like 
Baxter and Doddridge and Edwards and Howe and Bates and 
Flavel, and a multitude of such a ‘“ sacramental host of God’s 
elect,’ who have left to the world not decrees, and symbols, 
and ecclesiastical statutes, but arguments and truths drawn from 
God’s holy word, which are lasting as time, and which will con- 
tinne down to the end of the world to speak, although their au- 
thors aredead? We are able to answer the question, where are 
they? They are preaching in Europe, in America, in Asia, in 
Africa, and in the widely extended islands of the sea. They 
are helping to shed light on the pages of the divine word, for 
unnumbered thousands who read and admire them. Every 
year sheds a fresh halo of glory around them; while the Sen- 
nacheribs and the Nebuchadnezzars, the Neros and Domitians 
of the church, great and small, significant and insignificant, are 
covered with such darkness as well becomes them—a darkness 
more palpable than that of Egyptian night. 

It is, then, the last thing that a good and an enlightened and 
learned man has to fear, that he will have no influence in the 
church unless he can obtain it by being clothed with some ju- 
ridical or legislative authority. How insignificant, to speak in 
the mildest terms, is all this, in comparison with the influence 
which shines like the sun, dispelling the darkness of an ungodly 
world, and opening to their view the path of eternal life ? 
Truly ‘they that be wise and turn many to righteousness, shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and as the stars for 
ever and ever !’ 

Let what I have now said, however, in the way of vindicat- 
ing both the right and the duty of private judgment, not be 
mistaken for opposition to all discipline, or creeds, or confessions, 
in the churches. Iam far from such a sentiment. It is one 
thing to claim the right of deciding originally, how men shall 
believe and worship, and another thing to insist that they shall 
believe and worship as they have voluntarily professed and en- 
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gaged to do. It is one thing to claim the right of interpreting 
God’s holy word, so as to obligate others to receive our inter- 
pretation and accede to it, and another thing for any number of 
individuals and churches to say, in what respects they are agreed 
in the interpretation of Scripture, and to designate these by a 
Symbol or Confession of Faith. It is one thing to force upon 
inen such a Symbol, whether they are willing or unwilling, 
whether they are convinced or unconvinced of its truth, and 
another thing when they have voluntarily professed a belief in 
it, to insist that they shall not contradict it, or endeavour to bring 
it into discredit, so long as they profess to receive it and be its 
advocates. ‘The question, ‘How can two walk together un- 
less they are agreed?’ is one which leads to considerations 
that are quite sufficient to justify the adoption of a common 
creed, among those who really think alike. Such as can receive 
this ex animo, may feel more secure of cordial sympathy and 
cooperation. It becomes a rallying point, a common centre for 
all. It helps forward the business of churches in the examin- 
ing of candidates for their communion, and in the due instruc- 
tion of them for such a purpose. But beyond some of these 
plain and obvious advantages, it does not seem to me that we 
can urge the utility or necessity of Creeds and Confessions. 
At all events, to put them in the place of God’s holy word, 
and to consider them as absolute standards of ultimate appeal, 
in case of a contested doctrine ; what is this but to “call men 
masters upon earth?” It can scarcely amount to less than dis- 
honour done to the majesty of divine truth. 

In no case of Aeresy should a man be accused simply on the 
basis of the Creed adopted by the church to which he belongs. 
Heresy is a departure from the faith of God’s holy word ; not 
the rejection or reception of this or that particularcreed. Either 
of these may indeed be heresy ; but if so, it is because the re- 
jection or reception of some particular creed implies or gives 
evidence of a substantial departure from the doctrines of the 
Scriptures, and not on the ground that the authority or sacred- 
ness of the creed itself is infringed upon. 

In a word, creeds may be well used, and for good purposes ; 
but they should be considered rather as belonging to the most 
prompt and facile modes of transacting ecclesiastical business, 
and not as being in themselves equal or paramount to the Scrip- 
tures. ‘They should be so used as not to be abused. The 
right to exclude those from our communion, who have once vol- 
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untarily professed to agree with us in religious sentiment, and 
who have afterwards substantially departed from this, can hard- 
ly be questioned by a candid and ingenuous mind. But the 
right to make any thing a part of our Creed, in such a case, 
which we do not deem to be essential to religion, may well be 
called in question. How can we properly excommunicate any 
one, so far as doctrinal views are concerned, who does not in- 
fringe upon any of the truths of the Gospel which we deem to 
be essential ? And why then should our Creed contain that 
which is unessential, and so a departure from this oblige us to 
excommunicate a fellow Christian? A question which, I would 
God, were urged home on the consciences of every individual 
Christian, and of every ecclesiastical body of men, disciplinary, 
judicial, or legislative, on the face of the earth. In the name 
of all that is dear as to rights of conscience; in the name of all 
that is peaceful and gentle and kind and compassionate among 
Christians ; in the name of him who by his holy apostle has 
commanded us to receive a brother weak in the faith, but not 
so as to involve him or ourselves in doubtful disputations; I 
would protest against all those parts of every Creed in Christen- 
dom, which make essential and unessential truths of the same 
binding force in respect to our communion, and place all doc- 
trines on the same level as to importance in respect to the 
Christian character. I would not say, that every man has a 
right to complain who may feel the rod of discipline, because 
he has made some departure from minute and unimportant arti- 
cles of his creed; for he has voluntarily pledged himself to 
such a creed, and has no good right to complain. But this I 
would say, viz., that no church ought to enforce severe disci- 
pline for such reasons ; nor any man or body of men either to 
make or subscribe to such acreed. It is little more than a 
snare to many, whose feet are unwillingly caught at last in toils 
that they dreamed not of. Such articles in creeds and confes- 
sions of faith have doubtless done more to foment private bick- 
ering and discord among individual Christians and among church- 
es, than almost any other cause which one could name. 

‘Having ¢ gone so far, I must say one thing more, in order fully 
to prevent a misapprehension of my meaning. I have no sym- 
pathy, in any measure, with those who maintain, that in no case 
are a man’s sentiments a proper subject of Christian discipline. 
fam well aware of the usual defence made for such an asser- 
tion. Its advocates tell us, that we are accountable only to 
Vor. VIII. No. 23. 5 
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the Great Head of the Church, for the sentiments which we 
hold. I acknowledge very readily that there is a sense in 
which this is true. But then in this very same sense it is equal- 
ly true of our moral deportment. If their argument proves any 
thing, it proves that our external conduct should no more be a 
subject of discipline than our belief; for the moral good or evil 
belonging to it, belongs exclusively to the heart of the agent ; 
and who, we might ask, can judge of hearts, except the om- 
niscient God? All discipline, then, is swept away by such a 
stroke. ‘The argument is one which levels the whole fabric of 
it with the dust; and being such, it cannot be good in itself. 
And one needs only to add, that if the church should accede 
to its force, then all that part of the New Testament which re- 
spects Christian discipline would be, so far as their efforts are 
concerned, absolutely repealed. 

Besides ; they say that ‘a man has a right to think what he 
pleases about any Christian doctrine.’ Be it so then, for the 
sake of argument. But if it be, then surely forty-nine mem- 
bers of a church have their right to believe that there are doc- 
trines, the profession of which is essential in order to offer satis- 
factory evidence of Christian faith, and that it is not their duty to 
commune with the fiftieth member who rejects these essential 
doctrines, and rejects them after having once voluntarily pro- 
fessed to believe them. That fiftieth man owes it to the peace 
of the church and to the rights of conscience in others, to sepa- 
rate himself from those with whom he is fundamentally disa- 
greed ; or, if he will not so do, they have a right to separate 
themselves from him. 

But let us return from this explanatory digression. In re- 
spect to the original right of private judgment—the right to 
call in question any human Symbols or Confessions, and to 
bring them all to the simple test of God’s holy word—why 
should it be thought or even indirectly intimated, that it is pre- 
sumption and wickedness for any individual now, to question 
the correctness of some opinions defended by Luther and Me- 
lancthon, by Zuingle and Calvin, or by Turretin and Gomer ? 
Are there no Christians now, who have as much knowledge of 
the Bible as these men? Are there none who have as high a 
reverence for it, as much sincere attachment to it? J trust that 
few of my readers will venture to answer in the negative. 
Must it not then be true, that the Spirit of God guides such 
now, as really and truly as he did the Reformers? Does he not 
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make such now “ to know of the doctrine whether it be of God?” 
I trust he does. Why then is not their judgment of as grave 
import as that of the Reformers? I cannot see why it should 
not be. And then when I go a step further, I am unable to 
disbelieve it is so. Is it not—must it not be—true, that as the 
church approaches the day of glory, the Bible will be better 
understood, the power of divine truth more distinctly felt and 
acknowledged, and the influence of the simple word of God be 
more and more conspicuous? If there be any thing intelligible 
in the promises of Scripture respecting the Millenium, this 
must be true. 

Here then I rest the whole matter—on this single pivot I am 
willing that the whole should turn. Be it that the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the Protestant world in the days 
of Luther and Calvin, and their immediate successors, (and 
this I do not in any measure doubt) ; yet that same Spirit still 
lives, and is abroad moreover in the earth displaying the won- 
ders of his grace. Is it true, that the age of the Reformation 
was blessed with revivals of religion, like those of the present 
day? Where is the history that presents us with them? There 
were indeed many truly converted to the truth ; but there were 
multitudes more of professed Christians, who were rather doc- 
trinally than practically converted. 

Say then what men will, who give such unqualified authority 
to the Reformers, we may still make the appeal to better au- 
thority than theirs, and safely aver, that the path of the church, 
like that of the just, has been ordained of heaven to be like 
a “shining light, which shineth more and more to the perfect 
day.” 

Nor can any thing be more contrary to the real sentiments 
and designs of the Reformers, than the reception of any of their 
Formulas of Doctrine as an ultimate standard. The very name 
Protestant is derived from protesting against the right of any 
man or body of men to legislate for the church. When Lu- 
ther and Calvin composed summaries of doctrine, they did it to 
let the world know what their sentiments were, and to stir up 
the churches and offer them a common bond of union against 
the doctrines of the Romish church. To call in question the 
private right of each individual to subject their summaries to the 
test of the Scripture, was surely one of the last things that they 
ever intended. 

Well then may Tittmann say, as he does, that the Symboli- 
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cal Books are not infringed upon, by subjecting every senti- 
ment ultimately to the test of the Scriptures. The distinction 
which he makes between the design of the Reformers to set up 
a defence in their Symbols against the errors of popery, and 
the making of a perpetual rule for expounding and teaching doc- 
trine—is a radical and fundamental one. The latter would 
have been a contradiction of the great argument on which the 
Reformers rested their main defence against the claims of su- 
premacy by the church of Rome. 

The Reformers might well insist, and often they did in their 
writing and preaching insist, that all men must receive and be- 
lieve certain truths of the gospel. This is what is now done 
every day,and must always be done, by faithful preachers of 
all denominations. But this is a different thing from claiming 
supreme authority for one’s own creed. It is a different thing 
from obliging any other man to teach or interpret in just the 
same manner as one’s self does. 

Our conclusion is very simple ; and long ago was the lan- 
guage furnished for it: ‘‘ Prove all things ; hold fast that which 
ts good.” There is no limit to the obligation created by this, 
except the abilities and opportunities of doing what is thus com- 
manded. No individual isexempted. Noneis excused. None 
has a right to take upon himself a creed or confession of faith, 
which will prevent his obeying this injunction. He cannot dis- 
pense with one command, by seeming obedience to another. 


NOTE IL. (p. 7.) 


It would require a volume instead of a note, fully to discuss 
this subject. But those who know the widely extended, solid, 
and sober views of Prof. Tittmann, will not readily be prone to 
gainsay what he here so definitely affirms. The history of Chris- 
tian doctrine, in its appropriate and technical sense, is a branch 
of theological knowledge hitherto little cultivated and almost 
unknown in our country. But those few who have cultivated 
it, must be aware how much there is to correct in the common 
and casual views respecting the opinions of the fathers, which 
are kept floating on the surface of our theological literature. 
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That Tittmann can be fully borne out and vindicated, in the 
declaration here made, by a patient and candid and enlightened 
study of the fathers, I hesitate not for a moment to say, I fully 
believe. ‘Those who well know him, must know also that he 
has committed no rash and light declarations to the public 
press. ‘To make any effort, however, to support or vindicate 
him here, would be out of place, and would carry me entirely 
beyond the bounds of propriety. He himself states, in the 
next paragraph, reasons why he abstains from a patristical di- 
gression. 










NOTE III. (p. 8.) 







The well-known doctrines of the Romish church render the 
declarations of Tittmann in this paragraph, altogether plain and 
certain. The Council of Trent, (in accordance with the views 
of the Schoolmen), decreed that ‘ the good works of justified per- 
sons are meritorious ; that they not only deserve an increase of 
grace, but eternal life and an increase of glory.’ All who de- 
ny these positions have the anathema sit! pronounced upon 
them; Sess. VI. Can. 22. Moreover the whole system of 
penances or satisfaction to the divine law by peculiar labours or 
sufferings, and also the doctrine respecting works of superero- 
gation, stand only upon ground which rejects the perfect and 
umputed obedience of Christ. For if the latter be conceded, 
the need or the profit of the former would seem to be out of all 
question. Christ’s perfect righteousness, if imputed to us, must 
be all-sufficient ; and all penance, satisfaction, or work of su- 
pererogation on the part of man, as necessary to his justification, 
or indeed as in any way contributing to it, would seem to be 
quite out of place. The Romish church, then, who maintain- 
ed a merit of congruity as to a part of even the sinner’s doings, 
and a merit of condignity in respect to the matter of justifica- 
tion in regenerate doings, could not with the least appearance of 
consistency maintain, that we are justified solely by the right- 
eousness of Christ imputed to us. It is notorious, that this 
church have, for centuries, been opposed to such a view of this 
subject. 
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NOTE IV. (p. 11.) 


What Tittmann has here said respecting the opinions of Lu- 
ther and Melancthon, as developed in the Symbols of the Lu- 
theran chruch, is beyond any reasonable doubt worthy of being 
fully accredited. In the first place, scarcely any writer has 
been less prone to make adventurous or doubtful assertions, or 
such as are incapable of sound proof, than Prof. Tittmann. 
Secondly, there is particular reason for giving him credit as to 
what is contained in the Lutheran Symbols, inasmuch as he 
published a full edition of these, in A. D. 1817, in the execu- 
tion of which he made a laborious and diligent comparison of 
the most ancient and the most reputed modern editions of these 
Constitutions of the Lutheran Church. 

But we need not trust his word. ‘The Symbols lie before 
me, and I have sought in vain in them for any good reason to 
represent the views of Luther or Melancthon differently from 
what Prof. ‘Tittmann has done. 

But before I make any extracts in order more specifically to 
confirm the author’s declarations, the reader, who either has not 
lighted upon, or has not studied, any correct statement in re- 
gard to the constituent parts of the Lutheran Symbols, will be 
pleased and perhaps profited, at least in some respects, by a 
very brief account of them in order, on the present occasion. 
This, or something like this, is necessary, indeed, if one would 
render intelligible to readers who are out of the pale of the Lu- 
theran church, the references that are made by Prof. 'Tittmann, 
and must be made in the following Notes, to the different and 
constituent parts of the Symbols in question. 

I. Conressto Auaustana, or Conression or AuasBure; 
presented to the emperor Charles V. by nine of the Protestant 
States, as the exposition and declaration of their faith, in pres- 
ence of the Diet at Augsburg in 1530. This was written by 
Melancthon, with the aid of Luther, who seems in the main to 
have suggested or supplied the matter, and to have been the 
master-spirit in the whole affair. It consists of twenty-eight ar- 
ticles, twenty-one of which principally respect matters of doc- 
trinal controversy between the Protestants and Papists, and the 
remaining seven are concerned with the abuses in rites, sacra- 
ments, etc., which the Romish church had committed. The 
whole is preceded by the Apostle’s Creed, and Nicene and 
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Athanasian Symbols. In the octavo edition of Tittmann, this 
Confession occupies forty-four pages. 

Il. Apotocia Conressionis, or DEFENCE oF THE AvGs- 
purG Conression. When the Confessio was read at the Diet 
of Augsburg, the catholic doctors, Faber, Eckius, Cochlaeus, 
and some others, speedily, i. e. in about six weeks, drew up a 
so-called Refutatio Confessionis. ‘To the positions and senti- 
ments of this, the emperor Charles required the Protestant 
princes to assent. This they declined to do, and employed 
Melancthon to defend the Confession which had been proffered 
against the attack of their antagonists. The Confessio was 
read before the emperor in the month of June, A. D. 1630; and 
the Apologia, or defence of it, was presented, (not read, for 
Charles V. refused this privilege), on the twenty-second of Sep- 
tember of the same year. It was written without any copy of 
the Refutatio before him, by Melancthon; for the Romish doc- 
tors refused to furnish their opponents with a copy, and Me- 
lancthon made out his answer merely from notes that had been 
taken by his friends when the Refutatio was read. However, 
inthe course of the next year Melancthon obtained a copy, and 
then he published his Apologia, with additions made in conse- 
quence of his reading and reflecting upon the Refutatio. It is 
this last copy, which forms a part of the public Lutheran Sym- 
bols. Much talent and a fine tact at Latinity and well-managed 
and dextrous composition, are exhibited in the Apologia, con- 
sidering the times in which it was written. The matter of the 
Apologia is of course made up by the discussion of those points 
in which the Protestants differed from the Papists, viz. the 
points in respect to original sin, justification, love, the fulfilling 
of the law, the church, penitence, confession, satisfaction, the 
number and use of the sacraments, traditions, invocation of the 
saints, etc. ‘The whole amounts to two hundred and eight octa- 
vo pages in the edition of Tittmann. In so long a piece, com- 
posed in the midst of fierce controversy which cried aloud, on 
the part of the Papists, for blood, and evidently written, as Me- 
lancthon intimates in the Preface, at the hazard of his own life, 
itis not so strange that there should be some omissions and 
some lapses, as that there should not be many more. The Ro- 
manists of course attacked the Apologia on all sides with vio- 
lence ; and among the Lutherans themselves, after a time, many 
animadversions were made upon some faults in sentiment or 
modes of expression, with regard to the sufficiency of the mo- 
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ral philosophy of Aristotle, the want of nice discrimination be- 
tween the daw and the gospel, the failure to use the word justi- 
fy exclusively in the sense of pardoning or remitting the pen- 
alty of the law, the seeming ascription of merit to good works, 
the failure to carry the typology of the Old Testament sacrifices, 
etc., sufficiently far, the seeming exclusion of unbaptized infants 
from salvation, the apparent sparing of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, some hints respecting that part of penitence which 
consists in a reformation of life and manners, some remarks on 
baptism and the Lord’s supper and absolution, a seeming refer- 
ence to the third book of Maccabees as Scripture, some things 
suspected of design to flatter the emperor Charles V., and a 
few other minor and insignificant matters. Some of these 
things the Calvinists would naturally animadvert upon ; others 
were impugned by the rigid Lutheran party ; and many of them 
of course were assailed with all possible violence by the Roman 
Catholics. But the Apologia rode out the storm, without even 
dragging her anchor ; and it remains to this hour, an imperisha- 
ble monument of Melancthon’s learning, piety, goodness of 
heart, and real, though cautious intrepidity. It is one of the 
noblest efforts which the times produced. 

Ill. Articut: Smaccacpict, or rHE SmatcaLp ARTICLEs. 
These are so named because they were drawn up at Smalcald, 
a town in Henneburg on the borders of the Thuringian forest, 
and at no great distance to the south-west from Jena. Several 
conventions of the Protestant princes and theologians were held 
at this place, in reference to their civil and ecclesiastical affairs ; 
one in 1529; another in 1531, and a third in 1537. It was at 
this latter convention that the Articuli Smalcaldici were con- 
posed. After the diet at Augsburg in 1530, at which the 
Augsburg Confession and the Apologia were exhibited, it be- 
came evident, that all efforts on the part of the Protestants to 
enjoy their religion in peace were fruitless. ‘The emperor 
Charles V. and the Pope, at their earnest and repeated inter- 
cession, finally promised that a general Council should be held, 
at which matters of religious doctrine should be discussed, 
and conciliation effected if possible. After eluding for some 
time the fulfilment of these promises, Mantua was at last nam- 
ed as the place for holding the Council, and the time specified 
was the 23d of May, 1537. In order to prepare for the due 
exhibition of their principles at this Council, the Protestant 
leaders met at Smalcald in February of the same year, where 
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and when it was judged expedient, after all the opposition 
which had been made on the part of Romanists against the 
Augsburg Confession and the Apologia, to draw up a new 
declaration of the faith of the Protestants, which might be less 
exposed in some respects to the exception and envy of the Pa- 
pists. Luther was deputed to perform this task. Sickness, 
however, interrupted his completion of it, and Melancthon, in 
order to complete it, drew up the Tractatus de Potestate et 
Primatu Papae, which stands, in the book of Lutheran Sym- 
bols, immediately after the Articuli Smalcaldici. Both of these 
are subscribed only by the leading theologians among the Pro- 
testant States, on the ground of political considerations ; but 
they were both approved by the Protestant princes. ‘The 
Council, however, which the Pope had promised, was never 
held. But Luther and his coadjutors published the articles to 
the world in A, D. 1538. The preface to them, by Luther, 
exhibits his usual boldness and even impetuosity. He calls the 
Romanists who had by artifice defeated the plan of holding a 
general Council, lucifugi isti nebulones. He speaks of the in- 
numerable slanders which they had uttered against him and his 
cause, and says he would fain answer them all if he had oppor- 
tunity, and then adds: ‘Sed, quaeso, quomodo omnia diaboli 
ora obstruere solus possim?” He finally breaks out upon them 
in these words: “ His ergo diabolus respondeat, et tandem ira 
Dei, quemadmodum merentur!”’ Asa specimen of what was 
current at that day among the Papists, he says, that a Gallican 
doctor had told him, at Wittenberg, that it was generally be- 
lieved in his country, that ‘ there was among the Protestants no 
church, no magistracy, no marriage, but that all mingled togeth- 
er promiscuously, after the manner of the brutes.’—As to the 
Smalcald Articles themselves, they are in the main a repetition 
(not in the same words always) of the Augsburg Confession, 
and they dwell very briefly on the uncontroverted articles of 
faith, and more copiously on the disputed ones. Luther’s part 
makes 28 pages, and Melancthon’s 16 pages. 

IV. Catecuismus Minor er Major, or THE SMALLER AND 
LARGER Catecuism. ‘These were composed and published by 
Luther before the Augsburg Confession ; the latter Catechism 
being published in 1528 (1529 ?), and the former in 1529. In 
the book of Symbols the Minor Catechism is first in order ; but 
it is now well understood that the Major Catechism was publish- 
ed first. In these Luther treats of the Decalogue, the Apos- 
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tles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
and (very briefly) of Confession. ‘The two differ merely in 
copiousness and particularity. Some things on the power of 
the keys, marriage, mode of baptism, etc., were subsequently 
added. The strenuous Lutherans hold these treatises of Lu- 
ther in very high estimation. ‘They were received among the 
Symbols of the Lutheran church by public authority. The 
Epitome of the Formula Concordiae adverts to this, and calls 
them quasi laicorum Biblia. It also asserts, that ‘all things 
necessary to eternal salvation are contained in them.’ Both to- 
gether make up 179 pages in Tittmann. 

V. Formoxa Concorpiae, or Rute or Concorp. This is 
the last of the Symbolical books, and was controverted so often 
and so much, after its appearance, that it has sometimes not un- 
aptly been called, (as Hospinian long ago named it), Concordia 
Discors. 

To understand the object of this it is necessary to advert, for 
a@ moment, to the state of party disputes in the Lutheran 
church, at the time when it was composed. During the life- 
time of Luther, (who died in 1546), there was, in the first place, 
a large and powerful party in the church to which he belonged, 
that secretly favoured the Reformed or Calvinistic views in res- 
pect to the sacrament, and doubted or rejected the doctrine of 
consubstantiation, i. e. of the real physical presence of Christ’s 
body and blood in the elements of the Lord’s supper. After 
his death, Melancthon and the great body of the theologians at 
Wittenberg and Leipsic, in Denmark and Sweden, and in many 
other places, openly favoured the views of the Swiss reformers, 
or at least refrained from making them a point of debate or dis- 
pute among Protestants. ‘The high Lutherans were much of- 
fended at this, and much dispute was excited, and Germany was 
filled with controversial treatises. Some of the German Protes- 
tant princes were even so excited as to proceed to banishment 
and imprisonment, in order to crush Crypto-Calvinism, as it was 
called. 

A second controversy was that which had arisen out of some 
of the writings of Melancthon, who had expressed himself in 
such a way as to shew, that he regarded the word of God, the 
influence of the Spirit, and the free will of man, as cooperat- 
ing causes in the conversion of man. And although he never 
denied, but strongly maintained, that the influence of the Spir- 
it was the causa principalis in conversion, yet his opponents 
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were not satisfied with this, but accused him of Synergism, i. e. 
of the doctrine which maintains the cooperation of both God 
and man in the work of conversion. Of this party, Strigelius, 
professor of theology at Jena, was the powerful, learned, and 
eloquent advocate. His sentiments were received by many in 
Germany, and this gave rise to much debate and many contro- 
versial treatises. He was accused, almost of course, by his op- 
ponents, of Pelagianism, or at least of Semipelagianism ; and 
occasional expressions, thrown out in the heat of controversy by 
him, may perhaps be capable of such an explanation, although 
there is no good reason, on the whole, to class him with either 
of the parties just named. 

A third party that had arisen in the Lutheran church, was that 
of M. Flacius, Professor first at Leipsic and afterwards at Jena. 
He maintained that original sin was a part of the very substance 
and essence of the fallen nature of man, and not an accidence, as 
most Lutherans called it. ‘The disputes on this subject were 
continued during his life, and were very vehement ; for he was 
of a warm and overbearing temper and impatient of contradic- 
tion, and withal had much learning. And although he does not 
seem to have made a widely extended or very powerful party, 
yet he influenced a few men of high station and character to 
side with him. 

A fourth party was that made by Andrew Osiander, profes- 
sor at Koenigsburg, who maintained that Christ becomes in us, 
i. e. as dwelling in us by his Spirit, our essential righteousness ; 
so that we are not justified by the righteousness of Christ im- 
puted to us, but inasmuch, as Christ is God and dwells in us, 
his essential righteousness as God becomes ours, and so is infi- 
nitely more than a balance for all our sins, which thus become 
as a unit to infinity, and therefore are not worth reckoning. In 
this way, (strictly speaking), forgiveness and imputation both 
were superceded. In this way too, Christ in his divine nature 
only is our Redeemer. 

A fifth party was made by Stancarus,a colleague professor 
with Osiander, who, excited by opposition to him, maintained 
that Christ is our Redeemer in his human nature only. 

Osiander being a man of much talent and learning, the con- 
troversy raised by him made great disturbance and commotion 
among the churches at that time; as not a few, and among 
these some men of high standing, adopted his sentiments. 

A sixth party was made by George Major, a professor at 
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Wittenburg. The controversy is called technically the Ma- 
joristic. He held that good works were necessary to salvation. 
Major was regarded as a man of talents and piety, and had 
many powerful friends. He does not seem to have meant to 
affirm that good works are necessary to salvation on the ground 
of merit ; for he believed that we are saved by grace. He 
meant to maintain, as it would seem, that good works are a 
conditio sine qua non of acceptance, where there is opportuni- 
ty to perform them. One may wonder that such a controversy 
could arise, while the epistle of James (1. and 11.) was before 
the eyes of the churches ; but it must be remembered that Lu- 
ther rejected this epistle. 

A seventh party was made by Nicolas Amsdorf, who being a 
man of warm temper, out of opposition to Major maintained, 
that good works are prejudicial to our salvation! It is hardly 
supposable, that he could have succeeded in forming much of a 
party. 

An eighth party had arisen under John Agricola, who were 
thorough Antinomians, maintaining that the law had no con- 
cern with those who are under the gospel, and that believers are 
not bound by either its precepts or its penalties. 

A ninth dispute, wide and deep for a while, had arisen in 
consequence of an ordinance of the emperor Charles V., which 
commonly is referred to by the name of Interim. There are 
three ordinances of Charles V. which sometimes bear this name. 
The first was made at Regensburg in 1541, on occasion of a 
conference there by order of the emperor, between the leading 
Protestant and Catholic divines. As these could come to no 
agreement, the emperor published an edict by which he under- 
took to regulate all matters of religion until they should be de- 
cided by a general Council. On this account his decree was 
called the Interim edict. 

This edict, however, did not accomplish any thing of conse- 
quence in favour of union between the two parties. A general 
council was urged, and after many pretexts for delay, it was 
finally consented to by the emperor and the Pope. The 
latter however insisted upon his own time, place, and man- 
ner of holding the Council; which was finally conceded 
by the emperor, and strongly opposed by the Protestants. 
In 1546 the Council of Trent assembled, and promulgat- 
ed some of their decrees. The Protestant princes refused 
to submit to them because the Council was a mere party 
one; and from this arose what is called the war of Smalcald, 
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in which the emperor undertook to enforce submission by arms, 
and in the sequel he well nigh effected his purpose. ‘The prin- 
ces of the Protestant States were most of them brought to a 
declaration, that they would submit religious matters to the de- 
cision of the Council of Trent. However, the people of these 
States were not content with this decision, and manifested much 
oppugnation to it. In the mean time, the plague having com- 
menced it ravages at Trent, the Council there broke up for a 
time, and nothing had yet been effectually done to reconcile the 
two great contending parties. It was at this juncture, in A. D. 
1547, that the emperor issued the famous edict or ordinance 
usually named the Interim, and so called by way of eminence, 
because the consequences of it were so much more important 
than those of any other thus named. 

The Interim was almost entirely papal in its tenor; only a 
few things were inserted ad captandum, because of the Protest- 
ants, such as allowing the marriage of the clergy, and the com- 
munion of the laity in both the bread and wine at the Lord’s 
Supper. On this account the Pope refused to sanction it ; and 
because of the many papal views contained in it, and the Ro- 
mish superstitions which were enjoined, the Protestants for the 
most part were greatly displeased with it. The command of 
the emperor, however, was absolute, that all should submit to 
it, until a general Council could decide on every controverted 
subject. 

The issue of all this was, to excite endless dispute and 
trouble among the Protestants. Some of the States uncondi- 
tionally submitted ; others would not; not a few of the learned 
divines were in favour of a general, although not of a universal, 
submission. 

In this state of things, conferences, conventions, and the like 
were frequent in all the States of Germany, and much heated 
discussion of course took place on these occasions. ‘The most 
famous conference, however, was that at Leipsic, in 1548, 
which was summoned by the Elector of Saxony in order to get 
the advice of his theologians as to what should be done in re- 
spect to the Interim decree of the emperor. In their answer, 
drawn up by Melancthon and other theologians of Wittenberg 
and Leipsic, they advise to yield to most of the injunctions in 
the Interim, excepting only those which contained matter of 
weighty and essential doctrine. Other things in the decree the 
regarded as comparatively unimportant, and called them a@dca- 
7ooa, i.e. things indifferent. ‘This decision of the Leipsic 
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Council, was usually named the third Interim, because it fa- 
vours so much the acceptance of the Interim of the emperor. 

The third Interim occasioned, as might be supposed, acrid 
and endless disputes among the Protestants themselves. A 
powerful party was formed among literary men and theologians 
against it; and controversy raged with almost unexampled bit- 
terness, about what was to be regarded, and what could not be 
lawfully regarded, as matters of indifference. 

That portion of the disputes relative to these subjects, which 
had relation directly to the admission or rejection of the imperi- 
al Interim, was technically called the Interimistic controversy ; 
and that which had respect to the adsvagoga, or things which 
Christians may regard as unessential, and which sprung from 
the Interimistic dipute, was named the adiaphoristic contro- 
versy. 

The reader is prepared by this time, to see that the Protest- 
ant churches were now in a very unpromising and deplorable 
state. The dominant Lutheran party, moreover, were so em- 
bittered against the Reformed Church or Swiss Calvinists, that 
they would sooner have united with the Papists themselves, 
than with them. Yeta large and powerful party, also in the 
midst of them, were so far favourable to the views of the Re- 
formed, that they did not feel that any obstacle of importance 
stood in the way of uniting with them against the Romanists. 
Among themselves there were now, besides the Anti-Calvin- 
ists, the Synergists, Flacians, Osiandrites, Stancarites, Majorists, 
Antinomians, Interimists, and Adiaphorites. And what is the 
most deplorable circumstance of all is, that dispute was gener- 
ally vehement, in proportion as the matter of it was trifling or 
insignificant. 

What an important lesson churches might learn from the par- 
ticular history of such times as these ; spread out, as it is, in the 
great work of J. G. Walch in his Introductio ad Libros Sym- 
bolicos, and his Einleitung in die Religions-Streitigkeiten der 
Evangelisch-Lutherischen Kirchen, and in the recent, more sys- 
tematic and able work of Prof. G. J. Planck of Gottingen, entitled 
Geschichte der Protestantischen Theologie, von Luthers Tode 
bis zu der Einfuehrung der Concordien-Formel. Of much that 
is valuable and interesting to a theologian here, Mosheim gives 
not even a mere skeleton ; and no one, from him, would scarcely 
be able to conjecture what a development of the human mind 
and character was made, in such times as those were during the 
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next fifty years after the Augsburg Confession was exhibited in 
1530. In no period of ecclesiastical history are the character- 
istics of men, in a civil and social and religious respect, exhib- 
ited so fully and in a manner so interesting and striking and in- 
structive, as during the period now named. 

It is specially remarkable, that the heat of the contest be- 
tween Romanists and Protestants, (for Aeated it must be when 
contest comes to the question of Aiberty and life), was transfer- 
red to every other subject of dispute, either between the Prot- 
estants themselves, or between the Romanists. All was excite- 
ment. A difference of opinion on some some small affair, some 
idle speculation of a conceited brain like that of Osiander or of 
Amsdorf, was the signal for buckling on the whole armour of 
battle, and making the quarrel at once into an articulus stantis 
vel cadentis ecclesiae. Protestants, when they did quarrel with 
each other, did it with the more violence; for the same reason 
as that which leads members of any individual family to carry 
on high and embittered disputes. Error or injury, real or sup- 
posed, is resented, in such cases, in proportion to the obliga- 
tions under which persons are supposed to lie, to follow the 
opinion of others who are opposed to them. Hence, in the 
Protestant States, banishment, imprisonment, and even blood, 
followed on in the train of insignificant and worthless disputes. 
Many acontroversy, which, if left alone and neglected by the 
public at large, would have become utterly extinct at the death 
of its authors, came, by public sympathy, to hold a place of 
great importance, and to be regarded as essential to the well- 
being, if not the very being itself, of the church. 

One is struck at every step with this, in reading a detailed 
history of events during the period just named. The impression 
is replete with instruction. How greatly mistaken are those, 
who imagine that the excitements now existing in our country, 
are new phenomena in the history of the world and of the 
church. It is not so. The early Lutherans fairly distanced 
all that our churches have yet done, in disputing with each oth- 
er; and even in the insignificance of many of their matters of 
dispute, it must be owned that they are, as yet, entitled to a 
melancholy precedence over us. 

I have made a long digression indeed ; but I would hope that 
it may not be an unprofitable one to the reader. He is now the 
better prepared for a brief account respecting the introduction 
of the so-called Formula Concordiae, and to see more fully the 
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design and object of this measure, fraught with consequences 
that have not ceased to be felt after the lapse of more than two 
centuries. 

It seems quite plain, from the history of the times in question, 
so far as it is given by those of the strenuous Lutheran party, 
that what they called Crypto-Calvinism was a special moving 
cause in the business of introducing the Formula Concordiae. 
The dispute concerning the omnipresence of Christ’s human body 
had been so often renewed with more and more intense ardour, 
was so unremittingly carried on, and pressed so hard upon the 
strenuous Lutherans; and withal, the Swiss Reformers were so 
likely to carry their point at the last ; that the strict Symbolists 
in the Evangelical or Lutheran church could no longer feel it 
to be consistent with duty, not to put an effectual stop to the 
encroachments of their opponents. The theologians who seem 
to have been the principal instruments in bringing about the in- 
troduction of the Formula, were James Andreae, Martin Chem- 
nitz, David Chytraeus, and Nicolas Selneccer. So early as 
1569, Andreae, then professor of theology at Tubingen, and chan- 
cellor, wrote a treatise on several leading and then controverted 
points of theology, viz., on justification, good works, free will, 
things indifferent, and the Lord’s Supper ; and he did this with 
a design to see whether the consent of others in the Lutheran 
church could not be obtained, to the views which he exhibited. 
In the year 1570, he laid his projet before a Synod at Zerbst, 
who approved of it ; upon which he immediately published it, 
and consequently drew forth the animadversions of several the- 
ologians upon it. Encouraged and supported in his efforts to 
make peace in the church, by Julius duke of Brunswick and 
William the Landgrave of Hesse, Andreae went repeatedly 
to Saxony, and travelled over nearly one half of Germany, in 
order to impress his views and feelings upon others. He ap- 
pears to have been an enlightened man, and somewhat liberal at 
the outset, and to have cherished a persuasion that he was able, 
by his learning and eloquence, aided as they were by the dan- 
gers of the church, to bring about a union of all parties. 

He overrated, however, his own powers ; or at least he un- 
derrated the strength and vehemence of the odium theologicum, 
which had spread so widely through the Lutheranchurch. ‘The 
theologians at Wittenberg, with many others, could not be 
brought to a full and direct declaration of the real presence of 
Christ’s body in the elements of the holy Supper. In 1571, 
the Crypto-Calvinists of that region published several works 
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adapted to undo the confidence of the churches in this doctrine ; 
e. g. Catechesis continens explicationem Decalogi . . . et Doc- 
trinae de Sacramentis, etc., and particularly Stereoma (Foun- 
dation), in which the doctrine of the Swiss Reformers respect- 
ing the sacrament was plainly enough avowed, and those were 
severely criticised who opposed it. Against these treatises more 
especially the rigid Lutherans of course directed all their forces ; 
and Selneccer and Chemnitz, in particular, wrote spirited and 
learned treatises. In the same year, in consequence of the tu- 
mults occasioned by this dispute, Augustus, the Elector of Sax- 
ony, summoned a convention of his theologians at Dresden, the 
result of which was, the publication of the Consensus Dresden- 
sis, which did little more than to repeat the sentiments of the 
Stereoma, and to render them somewhat less offensive. 

Against the Consensus of course were directed the most stren- 
uous efforts of the adverse party. Chemnitz, Osiander, and oth- 
ers, published severe strictures upon it. 

The indefatigable Andreae also published six sermons, in 
1573, which were a kind of proto-type of the later Formula 
Concordiae, and seem to have served as the basis, or at least as 
the general model of it. Out of these sermons he formed a 
treatise entitled, Declaration of the churches in Suabia and the 
duchy of Wurtemberg. 'This Declaration was sent to Chemnitz ; 
and by him it was circulated through. Lower Saxony. Here it 
was criticised upon every where, and finally so much altered by 
Chemnitz and Chytraeus, that it was no longer fairly the com- 
position of Andreae, but theirs. In this altered shape it was 
then remitted to Andreae, with the new title of Suabian-Sazon 
Concordia. 

For this new Concordia, thus arranged, Chemnitz laboured 
very strenuously to gain approbation and subscription. It was 
laid before nearly all of the Protestant States; some approved, 
some demurred, and some demanded a few alterations. The 
Elector of Saxony, conferring with several of the Protestant 
States, finally summoned a Convention of theologians at Lich- 
tenberg in 1576, in order to see what their opinion might be re- 
specting the reception of it, or in regard to the means that 
should be used in order to bring about a general religious peace. 
They advised to a new and more extensive convention of the- 
ologians. 

In the mean time, Lewis duke of Wurtemberg, on the oc- 
casion of a ducal wedding at Durlach, in 1575, had taken the 
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Opportunity of consulting a number of theologians who were 
resent. These advised him to employ L. Osiander and B. 
iedenbach, to review and correct the Suabian-Saxon Concor- 

dia. In the same year this review was completed. Soon after 

this, by the command of the duke, two theologians from Wur- 
temburg, two from Henneburg, and one from the Margrave of 

Baden, were summoned again to review and correct the Con- 

cordia. They accordingly made some additions and correc- 

tions ; and this Formula, thus corrected has usually been called 
the Maulbrunn Formula, from the place where the work of cor- 
rection was done. 

The last form of this composition was sent in 1574, by 
George Ernestus of Henneburg, to the Elector of Saxony ; 
who had already summoned one Convention at Lichtenberg, 
this very year, as we have seen above. Immediately on this 
he proceeded to summon another council to meet at Torgau, 
not of his own theologians only, but also some from Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg, and Wurtemberg, to the amount in the whole of 
seventeen in number. That council approved of the senti- 
ments of the Maulbrunn Formula, but deemed it too brief, and 
so made some enlargements, in order to meet the demands 
which were urged from various quarters. 

The Formula thus amended was sent to the Protestant States 
in general, for their opinion and advisement. ‘The majority ap- 
proved ; but some wished more inserted, some less ; and so no 
entire union was brought about by it. The Lutheran church 
at this time was divided into three great parties ; the high or- 
thodox (in the Lutheran sense), the moderate men, and the 
Crypto-Calvinists. For the first, the Formula was not strenu- 
ous enough in its censures of opponents; for the second, it 
went too far; and the third were utterly opposed to the spirit 
and tenor of it, specially in regard to the sacramentarian con- 
troversy, and to some other points in respect to which they were 
virtually denounced. 

The hopes of Andreae, Chemnitz, and of the Elector of 
Saxony, in respect to bringing about a general agreement by 
the new Concordia, being thus disappointed, the Elector, by 
the advice of Andreae, summoned a new meeting of several 
divines, at the cloister of Berg near Magdeburg, in 1577, to 
examine and weigh all the objections that had been made to it, 
and to fix upon a final form which should be laid before the 
churches. ‘The divines who first met for this purpose, were on- 
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ly Andreae, Chemnitz, and Selneccer. After completing, in 
a short time, what they thought was necessary to be done in 
the way of alteration, amendment, etc., they appear to have ad- 
journed for a while, for the sake of further examination. Be 
that as it may, they soon after met again, when the Elector, 
doubtless by their solicitation, added to their number Chytraeus 
of Rostock, with Musculus and Corner from Frankfort on the 
Oder. Ina few days they completed their work, and deliver- 
ed it to the Elector. By him it was sent over all Protestant 
Germany ; was received in many places without opposition ; 
was doubted and put off in others; and in others still it was 
openly and strongly opposed, mostly by those who sympathized 
with the Swiss Reformers in regard to the sacramentarian con- 
troversy. 

For six years now, i. e. ever since the Suabian-Saxon Form- 
ula had been circulated, had the Elector of Saxony and those 
who sympathized with him, laboured most earnestly and heartily 
to unite the Protestant churches of Germany in some Formula. 
The experiment was renewed with fresh and vigorous effort up- 
on that of Berg. But in vain. ‘The more strenuous the ef- 
fort, the more strenuous the opposition. Despairing at last of 
success, the Elector summoned Andreae and Chemnitz once 
more, in 1580, to the cloister at Berg, in order to put the fin- 
ishing hand to the work. Here, however, the two champions 
of the work fell out at last among themselves, and had well nigh 
defeated the whole design of the Elector. But at length the 
business was concluded, and the Formula Concordiae, as it now 
exists in the Lutheran Symbols, was published to the world by 
the Elector of Saxony, just 50 years from the day when the 
Augsburg Confession was exhibited to the emperor Charles V. 

Such is the singular history of the yéveoes of this remarkable 
production. It isnot the instrument, in itself considered, which 
has been the occasion of my occupying so much of the reader’s 
time with the history of its production. Itis the principles 
and the example that are concerned with this instrument, which 
have a high claim, as I hope to make evident in the sequel, up- 
on our notice and attention. 

The reader who has not access to the Lutheran Symbols, 
will doubtless wish to know something of the contents of a 
Concordia, which struggled eleven years for birth, and gave oc- 
casion to almost an infinity of discord. These I will endeavour 
to designate in the briefest manner that I can. 
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The work is divided into two great parts ; the first of which 
is an epitome of its substance, the second is, a uberior, or (as 
it is called) solida, plana, et perspicua Declaratio ; after the man- 
ner of Luther’s shorter and longer Catechism. The errors of 
several parties, the mention of which has been made above (p. 
43 seq.), are severally stated ; then follows a confirmation of the 
orthodox views ; and finally a rejection of the erroneous senti- 
ments brought into view; i. e. thesis and antithesis are both 
employed in treating of the subjects introduced. The manner, 
on the whole, is rather gentle than otherwise, considering the 
times in which the piece was written, and the vehemence of 
feeling which characterized nearly all the controversies of that 
day. The authors of the Formula abstain from the calling of 
names, excepting in regard to a few sects then in reality out of 
the bosom of their own church; and they abstain, also, from 
whatever might well be deemed injurious personal animadver- 
sions. The errors (i. e. what they deem to be such) are stated 
simply, succinctly, and for the most part, (there seems to bea 
few exceptions, particularly in regard to the Calvinists), with a 
good degree of moderation and fairness. 

In the first article respecting original sin, the error of Fla- 
cius, who held that sin is not only an original but a substantial 
part of our nature, is discussed and condemned. And _inas- 
much as I"lacius accused his opponents of Pelagianism because 
they would not admit his views, ex abundanti the Formula con- 
demns Pelagianism also, in order to repelcalumny. ‘The second 
article,on free will, examines and condemns the opinion of 
the Synergists, whose leader was Strigelius, but among whom 
Melancthon himself must also be numbered, as also Major, 
Eber, P. Crellius, and many others. ‘The third article on the 
righteousness of faith before God, condemns the opinion of A. 
Osiander of Koenigsberg, and also of his opponent Stancar ; (see 
p- 43 above). Of these I shall have occasion to say something 
more in the sequel. In the fourth article, which respects good 
works, the opinion of G. Major who held them to be necessary 
to salvation, and of N. Amsdorff who held that they were hurt- 

Ful in the matter of salvation, are both examined and condemn- 
ed; and with them the dogma of the Antinomians, who declared 
that the Spirit dwells in men even when they sin against their 
conscience. ‘The fifth and sixth articles, which respect the law 
and the gospel and the third use of the divine law, are appen- 
dages of the preceding article, and are intended rather to settle 
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questions of terminology than of mere principle. The seventh 
article contains, after all, the main thing aimed at by the whole 
Formula, viz., the discussion respecting the Lord’s Supper, in 
which the doctrine of consubstantiation, and withal the udi- 
guity of Christ’s human body, is rigidly maintained, and the Cal- 
vinists and Cry pto-Calvinists are strongly reprobated. ‘They aver 
that some of their own [Lutheran] theologians are secretly, and 
some even openly, the friends of the Sacramentarians, i. e. 
Swiss Reformers ; ‘‘ quod sane dolendum est,” they add, and no 
doubt with hearty sincerity. ‘The eighth article, on the person 
of Christ, is also aimed at the Calvinists, and labours to prove 
the actual omnipresence of Christ’s human body; and the va- 
rious sects ancient and modern who deny this or doubt it, are 
abjured. ‘The ninth article, on the descent of Christ to hell, ad- 
vises the churches not to dispute the matter how this was done, 
or what Christ effected there, but to be content with Luther’s 
statement, and with believing that Christ has destroyed death 
and hell for believers, and delivered them from the power of sin 
and Satan. The tenth article discusses the questions, which 
the dispute about the Interim and adtagoge occasioned, and de- 
cides against the moderate party. The eleventh article con- 
cerns predestination and election. The authors of the Formu- 
la confess here that disputes had not as yet arisen in their 
church respecting these subjects; but as they fear that they 
will arise, they wish to say a few things to prevent them. What 
they do say, is of course chiefly intended to have a bearing on 
the supposed sentiments of the Calvinists, which, however, they 
obviously misunderstood, while they strenuously opposed them. 
The sentiments actually taught and defended here, after all 
their shew of opposition to something or to somebody, are in the 
main fairly and plainly what is now styled moderate Calvinism, 
and what few sober men, who are pretty thorough Calvinists in 
nearly all respects, would desire to reject or even venture to 
disapprove. In fact the remarks of the authors of the Formu- 
la on this subject, are well worthy the serious attention of all 
the teachers of religion, and indeed of others, even at the pres- 
ent time. Finally, in Art. XII. the errors of the Anabaptists, 
of the Schwenkefeldians, of the New Arians, and the New An- 
titrinitarians are very briefly recited and abjured. 

Such is the Formula Concordiae, by which all important and 
heretical differences of opinion were designed to be crushed in 
the Lutheran church, and especially the downfall of Calvinism 
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to be hastened. ‘There can be no fair question as to the sin- 
cerity of the principal persons, laymen and ecclesiastics, who 
were concerned with the production of this Formula. They 
intended to bring about unanimity and unity of faith ; and the 
object which they had in view, was in itself considered, unques- 
tionably a good one. Whether they chose the most appropri- 
ate and successful means of accomplishing it, has often been 
questioned, and facts shew that there is great room to question 
it. Butof this more in the sequel. 

I would now solicit the attention of the reader, for a few mo- 
ments, to the manner in which the authors of this celebrated 
Formula managed the great and delicate question, on which the 
main defence of the Protestant religion as such rested, I mean 
the supreme and sole authority of the Scriptures. Luther ap- 
pealed from all popes and councils to the eternal and immutable 
truths of the Bible, and to the fact that the Great Head of the 
Church has required of his disciples to call no man master upon 
earth. It was impossible for the authors of the Formula to 
keep this appeal out of view. In their Declaratio Solida, 
therefore, at the outset they say: ‘“‘ We receive and embrace 
the Sacred Scriptures alone as the oxty and most certain rule, 
by which all doctrines are to be tried, and according to which 
we must judge of all doctrines and of all teachers.” This, no 
doubt, is truly and thoroughly Protestant and Christian. 

The reader, however, will doubtless be curious to know, how 
the Formula Concordiae, drawn up mainly by Chemnitz and 
Andreae, is to become the regulative of all the Lutheran 
churches, consistently with this sentiment. ‘This matter is man- 
aged by the authors of the Formula with some adroitness ; but 
not so as to escape the animadversions of an attentive and scru- 
tinizing reader. In the introduction they say, in the first place, 
that they adopt the Augsburg Confession, “ not because it is 
written by their theologians, but because it is taken from the 
word of God, and firmly built on the foundation of the sacred 
Scriptures.” Then as to the Apologia, they next aver that 
it has the like support. The Articuli Smalcaldici, also, stand 
on a similar basis, being only a repetition of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, with additional Scriptural testimonies. So likewise as 
to the two Catechisms of Luther ; they have been every where 
admitted, and contain doctrines taken -from the word of God. 
Finally they say : “In these it has always been adjudged, that 
the unanimous and common and pious sentiment of their church- 
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es was comprised,” and moreover ‘ they had been confirmed by 
the subscription of their theologians and received in the Evan- 
gelical Churches and Schools.’ 

Still the reader is at a loss for one link in the chain of reason- 
ing here, viz. the authority which finally decides that all these 
Symbols are purely scriptural. ‘The authors of the Formula 
were aware of this; and they have endeavored to make amends 
for this defect by a curious process of reasoning. ‘The Sym- 
bols, say they, ‘ are not indeed the Scriptures themselves ; they 
are merely witnesses to the truths which the Scriptures contain. 
As witnesses they are credible, and the appeal may be made to 
them, in order to end debate in the church.’ 

Let us stop for a moment, then, and see where we are now. 
‘The Symbols are not in themselves authority ; the Scripture 
only is so; but the symbols are true and credible witnesses of 
what the Scripture means, and must therefore be credited.’ 
But then, after all, one is here urged on to another question, 
viz., who vouches for it that these are true and credible wit- 
nesses? The authors of the Formula tell us, indeed, that the 
Bible alone has supreme authority ; but the Bible itself can have 
no authority as to us, except as we are able to understand its 
meaning. ‘Then who is to decide for us what that meaning is, 
on which at last every thing of course must turn? The au- 
thors of the Formula have not explicitly answered this question. 
Evidently it would not subserve their purpose well, to answer it 
explicitly. But we may, without any presumption, undertake 
to answer it. Itlies in open day, that the authors of the Sym- 
bols are to be regarded as telling us what the true meaning of the 
Bible is; and the authors of the Formula Concordiae are 
to decide what that means which they have told us, and the 
church is to be bound by the meaning of the Bible as thus ascer- 
tained. ‘The pope himself, I think, could not be much disposed 
to find fault with the logic of such a train of thought. 

But there are some other things in the Formula, which are 
more wonderful to an impartial reader of the present day than 
even such a method of reasoning. One is the avowal of its 
authors, that the main ground of meeting objections against the 
Symbols is, that ‘ the wnanimous, common, and pious sentiment 
of our [the Lutheran] churches is contained inthem.” But what 
shall we say of this unanimous sentiment ? Nothing is more plain 
and certain, than that from the very outset of the Reformation, just 
as soon as the sacramentartan controversy began, there was al- 
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ways a large party in the Lutheran church, who did not regard 
the article of the Augsburg Confession, or of the Catechisins of 
Luther, on the subject of the real presence of Christ’s human 
body in the elements of the Lord’s Supper, as important or ne- 
cessary. Nothing is more certain, than that after the death of 
Luther in 1546, Melancthon and the great body of theologians 
at Wittenberg and Leipsic, and in many other places, softened 
down the article in question, and refused to push the question re- 
specting it. Down to the very time of the Formula, there had 
always been a large and highly respectable party in the Luther- 
an church, who maintained the same sentiments, and even many 
who positively sided with the opinion of the Swiss Reformers, 
and were therefore called Crypto-Calvinists. Even after the 
publication of the Formula itself, about one quarter of the Lu- 
theran churches, more or less openly manifested themselves to 
be of this opinion. 

Besides ; the very shape, form, and matter of the Formula 
itself contradict the sentiment here made respecting unanimi- 
ty. For what are nearly all the opinions alleged to be errone- 
ous, and combated in the Formula, except opinions which had 
arisen within the Lutheran church itself? Whowere the Fla- 
cians, the Synergists, the Osiandrites, the Stancarites, the Ma- 
jorists, the Amsdorfians, the Agricolists, and others? Were 
they not of the Lutheranchurch? If unanimity can be pre- 
dicated of such times of endless and heated controversy, as were 
the first fifty years after the Reformation began, where may it 
not be found ? 

Besides the palpable matter of the sacramentartan controver- 
sy, nothing is more certain than that Melancthon held less stren- 
uous sentiments on the subject of Original Sin, Free Will, and 
Divine Grace, than were advocated by Luther. The Corpus 
Doctrinae of the former demonstrates this ; and his well known 
moderation confirms it. Luther, in his De Servo Arbitrio, 
and in many other of his compositions, has represented man in 
his unregenerate state as free only in rebus civilibus and in the 
commission of sin; from which mode of presenting the subject, 
Melancthon, and the very numerous party connected with him 
and influenced by him, always dissented. 

Melancthon too was a Synergist ; and he did not scruple to 
aver, that the sinner, as aided by the grace of God, had some 
things to do, and did some, in the work of repentance and con- 
version. For these and the like sentiments, and for his views 
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respecting the sacraments, he was opposed violently ; first by 
Flacius and his party, then by the theologians of Jena, and final- 
ly by many of those in Lower Saxony, led on by Chemnitz and 
Chytraeus. In the end, after his death, all his friends who 
held offices at Leipsic and Wittenberg were disinissed, and men of 
rigid Lutheran views put into their places. How, in the midst 
of facts such as these, which are notorious and before the whole 
world, the Formula could assert what it does about unanimity, 
it is somewhat difficult to conceive. 

But enough for my present purpose of the Lutheran Sym- 
bols to which ‘Tittmann adverts, both in respect to the manner 
in which they were introduced, and the matter of which they 
were composed. I must speak a word, now, as to the conse- 
quences of all this ; for it is only for the sake of these, that I 
have ventured to present tothe reader the narrative which is con- 
tained in the preceding pages. 

No sooner was the final hand put by Andreae and Chemnitz 
to the Formula Concordiae, at Berg, than it was published 
forthwith by the Elector of Saxony to all Germany, and urged 
by all its friends upon the churches. It was a matter'of course, 
that the three great parties into which the Lutheran church wag 
then divided, should view the Formula with different emotions. 
The high and strenuous party, who at this time were the predom- 
inant one, hailed it almost universally with joy, and became 
strenuous to promote its reception. ‘The moderates, who cher- 
ished a high regard for Melancthon, and who wished for union 
with the Reformed churches, could not well bear to see the 
memory of this beloved father in the church desecrated, as it 
seemed to be, by the severe animadversions in the Formula up- 
on his sentiments. Nor could they willingly abandon the hope, 
that all Protestants might yet be united in one church, and 
somake a more powerful opposition to Papists. Yet there 
could be no hope of union, in case the Formula were univer- 
sally received by the Lutheran church. Although generally 
written with some good degree of moderation as to manner, yet 
on the sacramentarian controversy, (to which indeed the For- 
mula in reality owed its rise), the authors of it indulged in lan- 
guage which must have barred out all hope of conciliation with 
the Swiss Reformers. Speaking of Zuingle, who had declared, 
in his disputes on the sacrament, that the sacred writers some- 
times speak of one of the natures of Christ, when they mean 
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er nature should be understood as intended to be designated, 
the authors of the Formula say: “ This Luther, in his larger 
Confessions respecting the Lord’s Supper, has ny = er and 
solidly refuted, where he has thrown away the blasphemous 
eddoimors of Zuingle, as it were the devil’s mask, and condemn- 
ed it to the pit of hell!” Tittmann Symb. p. 657. How could 
conciliation and union be brought about by such means as these ? 
Of course all the Crypto-Calvinists would strongly be opposed 
to such a proposal of Concord as this. Abroad, all the Swiss 
and Belgian divines, also those of the Palatinate and the princi- 
palities of Anhalt and Baden, declared open war at once against 
it. In the very bosom of the Lutheran church, Hessia, Pom- 
erania, Nuremberg, Holstein, Silesia, Denmark, Brunswick, and 
some other places, refused to admit it. In Saxony itself, after 
the death of the Elector Augustus, in 1586, Christian the first, his 
successor, by and with the advice and aid of his prime minister, 
Crell, undertook again to introduce Melancthon’s theology into 
his dominions. ‘This point was managed with great prudence, 
for Crell was one of the ablest and most enlightened managers 
in Europe; and no doubt it would have been carried, had 
Christian lived long enough to complete his plans. But he di- 
ed in 1591, and then came in a new administrator of the gov- 
ernment, Frederic William of Altenburg. The strenuous par- 
ty succeeded in creating a jealousy against Crell in his mind, so 
that at last it led to imprisonment and to blood. Cell finally 
paid the forfeiture for his moderation, by the loss of his head. 
The reader who has not perused something more than the 
general histories of these times, can scarcely be aware to what 
extent the animosity of dispute was carried, when it was found 
that many of the Lutheran States would not receive the Form- 
ula, and that almost every where, in places where it was receiv- 
ed by the majority, a minority was known to exist, which did 
not approve of it; or at least, if they were not reluctant to 
admit the thetic portion of it, they disliked the antithetic part. 
The dispute raged just in proportion to the disappointment felt 
by the strenuous party. It would doubtless have soon come to 
banishment and blood, as it did in Holland after the Synod of 
Dort, had it not been well known that the Papal States were 
preparing for a general and vigorous attack upon the Protestants, 
with an intention to extinguish them. The fear of this com- 
mon enemy served, in some measure, to repress the highest ex- 
cesses of internal dispute. 
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As a specimen of the fashion in which the internal war was 
carried on, the reader may take the following instance. The 
celebrated David Paraeus, Professor at Heidelburg, in 1614 

ublished his Irenicum; in which he laboured to bring the 
whole of the Protestant church to consent that a general Sy- 
nod should be called, who should seitle all disputes. He did 
not expect from such a Synod, a decision which would satisfy 
all parties in respect to theological opinions ; but he expected 
from it, that they might agree to differ, and decide what parts 
might be left wholly to each party, without any breach of kind- 
ness and good feeling. ‘This Irenicum was a noble production, 
and far in advance of the age in which it made its appearance. 
Yet it met with but little success. Soon after it was published, 
J.G. Siegwart of Tiibingen published an Admonitio Chris- 
tiana de Irenico Paraet, in which he called the proposed peace- 
agreement of Paraeus,‘a work of the devil; his tolerance, 
an invention of fell ; and all his invitations to mutual forbear- 
ance, the most potsonous temptations to the most tmptous Syn- 
cretism.’ As a specimen of some arguments employed by him, 
against the union proposed by Paraeus, the reader may take the 
followi ing: “ God has decided in the Old Testament, with what 
abhorrence he looks upon the abomination of such a religious 
mixture, even in case there may be some common ground on 
which both can meet. Is it not commanded in Deut. 32: 10, 
in the strictest manner, that the Israelites should not put an ox 
and an ass together before the plow ; that they should wear no 
garments made out of both wool and flax ; that they should 
plant no field with different kinds of fruit ?» Under these precep- 
tive words, however, he has not regard principally to the mix- 
ture of external objects, but heteaches his people that he abhors 
a mixture of religions, and requires a faith separate from all base 
errors.” 

But the principal antagonists against Paraeus’ Irenicum, was 
Leonard Hutter, at Wittenberg, whose book was entitled: ‘ L. 
Hutter’s Irenicum truly Christian, or a theological Treatise re- 
specting a Synod and a Union of the Evangelical which is not 
dissembled, following (as they say) xara noda, examining, and 
refuting the wily, lubricous, ‘and insidious counsels of D. Pa- 
raeus, by which he busies himself excessively to persuade the 
church of God into a peace non evangelicam sed Samaritanam, 
into a state of concord non orthodoxam sed Ariminensem et 
haereticam.” One need to look no further than to the title 
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of such a book, in order to know what its contents will of 
course be. 

Such was the spirit of the day. Wasa proposal of mutual 
concession, or even of mutual conference, made and urged by 
the moderates or by the Crypto-Calvinists, it was answered and 
: treated, for the most part, in the way indicated by the manne: 
of the two books just named. 

In fact, the Formula Concordiae was exclusively high Lu- 
theran; i. e. it conceded nothing to the moderates and the 
Crypto-Calvinists. It even went further than Luther did, in 
regard to original sin, free will, and the sacraments ; for the 
Symbols, as set forth by him, did admit of some variations in 
the mode of explanation, salva fide et salva conscientid. The 
Consensus Tigurinus, set forth by Calvin, in which all the Cal- 
vinistic Churches in Switzerland, France, England, Scotland, 
; Poland, and Hungary, were substantially united, declares, that 
Be ‘in the sacrament of the Supper, the soul of every believing 
communicant is actually fed with the body and blood of Christ, 
at the very moment when he takes into his mouth the consecra- 
ted symbols of the bread and wine ; for at that very moment, 
there flows from the substance of the glorified body of Christ 
in heaven a supernatural virtue, to be received only by the or- 
gan of faith ; and by this his soul is nourished, strengthened, and 
animated, although in a manner which reason cannot compre- 
hend or explain.’ No doubt Zuingle, Carlstadt, and Oecolam- 
padius did not, in the origin of the sacramentarian dispute, lean 
so much toward the Lutheran explanation, as this view does, 
but considered the whole transaction of the Lord’s Supper rath- 
er as mnemonic, and merely symbolical of spiritual blessings. 
But when the Formula Concordiae was published to the world, 
such appear to have been the prevailing views among the Re- 
formed as have now been stated. They doubtless arose from 
two sources ; the first, a desire of going as far as they could to 
make peace and bring about a union with their Lutheran breth- 
ren ; the second, that some of the Reformed writers had been 
hard pressed by able Lutheran divines,in respect to the argu- 
ments which they had adduced, and there was gradually a little 
retreating from the high and totally opposite views of Zuingle 
. and his coadjutors. Such views as the Tigurine Consensus sets 
forth, might undoubtedly be made to consist with the declara- 
tions of the Augsburg Confession, the essence of which is, that 
the body and blood of Christ are actually and re vera received 
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and participated in by the pious communicant. So also, for 
substance, the ‘Tigurine Consensus seems to speak. It merely 
represents the manner of the reception to be spiritual. It does 
not aver that Christ’s body is essentially on, in, and under the 
bread; but it still maintains that we partake of it in reality, al- 
though in a spiritual, or at least in a supernatural way. 

Such is the representation which Planck gives, in his History 
of the Protestant Theology (VI. p. 732 seq.), of the Consen- 
sus Tigurinus and of Calvin’s defence of it against West- 
phal. And this being conceded to be correct, it follows that 
the Formula Concordiae does not fairly represent the opinion 
of its opponents at the time when it was published ; and that it 
actually condemns them for what they did not in reality hold. 
It does thistoo in such a way, i. e. with such a degree of asperity, 
as to bar out all hopes of a conciliation between the two parties. 

As this is a point of no little interest in the history of the 
Reformed Churches, and as the fact that such was their senti- 
ment at this period on the subject of the Sacrament may be 
doubted by some, who have not accurately investigated the his- 
tory of these times, it may be abundantly established by an ap- 
peal to the Genevan Catechism, compiled by Calvin, first in 
French in which it was published so early as 1536, and then 
translated into Latin in which it was published in 1538. The 
edition of Geneva reviewed by the author and published in 
1545, is the one from the copy of which I make the following 
extract. It should be stated here to the reader, that the Re- 
formed in Switzerland, France, Belgium, Scotland, England, 
Hungary, and elsewhere, adopted the Catechism of Calvin, 
from which the following questions and answers are taken. 

Q. ‘* Have we only the symbols of blessings, such as have 
been spoken of in the Lord’s Supper, or are they in truth and 
reality there conferred upon us ? 

Ans. Inasmuch as our Lord Christ is the truth, there can be 
no doubt that he fulfils all the promises which he has made to 
us, and that to the symbol he adds the real verity of the thing. 
Wherefore, I doubt not, inasmuch as he testifies this by words 
and symbols, so he makes us partakers of his substance ; by rea- 
son of which we are united into one life with him. 

Q. But how can this be? for the body of Christ isin heaven, 
and we dwell here on earth. 

Ans. This the Spirit accomplishes by.his wondrous and se- 
cret power. To him it is not difficult to bring about a junc- 
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tion or union of those things which are widely separated by dis- 
tance of places. 

Q. Is not Christ’s body, then, included in the bread, and his 
blood in the wine? 

Ans. Not at all. Irather view the matter thus, viz., we 
are made real partakers of that which is signified by these. 
Our minds, however, must be elevated to heaven, where Christ 
is, and whence we expect him as our Judge and Redeemer ; in 
these earthly elements we are not to expect his actual [pbysi- 
ological] presence. 

Q. To sum up all in a word; you say there are two things 
which belong to the Supper, viz., the bread and wine, which 
are visible, tangible, perceptible to the taste ; then, secondly, 
Christ, on whom our souls do internally feed, as on their own 
proper aliment.” In Augusti Corpus Lib. Symbol. Ecc. Re- 
form. pp. 528, 529. 

It would be a subject of curious inquiry to know how such a 
mind as Calvin’s satisfied itself that Christ’s glorified human body, 
which is in heaven, is actually made to be physiologically pres- 
ent in the Supper, or rather, that we are actually elevated to 
him in heaven, and that our souls do in reality feed on his glori- 
fied body substantialiter as their “ own proper aliment.” What 
a physical or physiological eating of flesh and blood, i.e. of a 
human body, glorified or earthly, can do for the nutriment of 
an immaterial immortal spirit, and what can ever be imagined 
to be the moral effect of such an eating, is what I most earnest- 
ly wish that Calvin had more definitely told us. But he seems 
to have wrapped it up, and removed it from the limits of human 
inquiry : “The Spirit, by a wondrous and mysterious efficacy, 
accomplishes this.” Such appears to have been his ultima ra- 
tio. How such a man could stop his own inquiries at this stage 
of them, and before he had arrived at ultimate truths, it would 
be difficult to account for, except from Calvin’s strong desire 
for peace among all the Protestant churches. I can scarcely 
doubt that he felt willing to concede thus much to Luther and 
his friends, in the hope that they would be satisfied with it. 
They ought indeed to have been so; for the essence of the 
thing for which they contended, was in fact conceded by Cal- 
vin. An actual though mysterious physiological aliment from 
Christ’s body and blood was, as it seems, in reality maintained 
by him ; while he dexterously avoids all the difficulties and as- 
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tounding questions to which the Lutheran mode of explaining 
the subject would naturally give birth. 

It is time to draw this protracted note to aclose. But before 
I do this, 1 must solicit the patience of the reader to a few re- 
marks on the history and nature of the Formula Concordiae, 
to which I have so long called his attention. 

I am ready to confess, at once, that my object in dwelling so 
fully upon the history of these matters, which took place so long 
ago and in a foreign land, in a part of the church, also, which 
is of a different communion from the great majority of the 
churches in our country, is not to bring before the reader’s mind 
merely the historical facts as such which are concerned with 
the representation that has been made. These, indeed, are 
matters of high, and even of intense interest, to all such as take 
pleasure in tracing out the various developments of religious 
views which have been made, and the various methods of reli- 
gious action which have been exhibited, in past ages. At least 
I do not see how they can fail to be matters of deep concern, to 
all who are truly and sincerely Protestants. Moreover these 
particulars, which throw so much light on the original doctrinal 
history of the Protestant churches, are scarcely developed in 
any of the common and general church-histories which are be- 
fore our public. Mosheim, for example, has but a mere skele- 
ton of some of them, which cannot possibly give the reader 
any adequate idea how many and what causes cooperated, and 
how long they were in action, in order to produce the Formula 
Concordiae. But interesting as all this is, and much as our re- 
ligious public need a more particular and fundamental history of 
doctrinal developments during the first age of the Reformation, 
yet I should almost feel myself to be out of place in pursuing 
the particular history of the Lutheran Symbols, and specially 
of the Formula Concordiae to so great a length, did I not de- 
sign to contribute my feeble mite, in order to arouse the pub- 
lic mind in our country to a serious and radical investigation of 
the great question, how far Formulas of Concord can be resort- 
ed to with rational hope of any solid, efiectual, and permanent 
good to be derived from them. It is a question of immense inter- 
est. [tis one, moreover, about which honest and intelligent minds 
may disagree, at least at the outset, or so long as they continue 
merely to theorize concerning it. It even seems to be very 
specious and probable, when it is declared, that a council of the 
most wise, intelligent, pious, and judicious men in the churches, 
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impartially and extensively summoned together, with full time 
to discuss and deliberate, and clothed with full power to decide 
the matters that may be discussed, will put an end to contro- 
versy in the churches and make a sure and lasting peace be- 
tween parties that have disagreed and been at variance. Whi, 
at first, would think of suggesting any great improbability, that 
such an event might be brought about by such means apparent- 
ly so well adapted to the end? An upright and enlightened 
mind might easily be prone to regard the matter in this light, if 
untaught by the experience of past ages. 

But after all, what does church history again and again say 
to us, in respect to this matter? Let us go back to early ages, 
to the history of the council of Nice. What was the result of 
all which they did? I do not ask, what was the design of their 
doings ; for this is apparent on the face of the Nicene Creed. 
I believe their object and that of the emperor Constantine who 
summoned them, to have been in itself a good one. I have no 
doubt that the peace of the church was substantially aimed at ; 
and also the suppression of what was deemed to be error, and 
what I am verily persuaded was important error. Yet what 
was effected by 318 bishops, the leading men in all the church- 
es, who were chosen because they were supposed to be men 
who had influence enough to sway the opinions of all the 
churches? What was effected, not merely by 318 bishops, but 
by the emperor of the world himself, the thunder of whose 
arms and the terror of whose interdicts were employed in aid 
of the Nicene Symbol? Every one conversant with the histo- 
ry of that period, and of its sequel, well knows that the conse- 
quence of the Nicene Council was extreme exasperation on the 
part of the Arians, and redoubled efforts to gain the ascendan- 
cy, which, because they were more secretly and cautiously 
made than they were before the Council was held, for that 
very reason were the more successful. Where did these mat- 
ters end? Even Constantine himself began, by and by, to 
waver in his conduct. Soon there came into his place a 
successor, who pushed his Arian conquests on to exile and to 
blood, and more than repaid al] that the adverse party had ever 
inflicted upon their opponents. So for a long time the whole 
empire was agitated to its very foundation with the struggles of 
parties alternately persecuting and persecuted, dealing out com- 
mination and death from a throne, or biting the dust under an 
oppressor’s feet. And all this sprung remotely from the vanity 
and impetuosity and obstinacy of one or two men at Alexan- 
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dria, of Arius, and perhaps in some measure of his bishop. 
Had the churches refused to take any part in this quarrel, or 
had they left it to the power of time and truth to cure the evil, 
what an immeasurable saving would there have been to the 
cause of religion, and to the world, of time and good temper 
and united action and the spirit of mutual forbearance! Not 
one Arian, we may without presumption take it for granted, was 
ever converted from his error by the decrees or Symbol of the 
Nicene Council; and there was scarcely one of that day, who 
was not confirmed in his sentiments the more, and the more em- 
bittered against the adverse party, in consequence of their hav- 
ing resorted to measures such as those which the Council made 
use of. 

The same thing may be said of all the subsequent councils 
which were held in the early ages, and which enlarged or mod- 
ified the Nicene Creed, or decided on other controverted points 
of doctrine. But we will pass them by, and come down to the 
famous Synod of Dort, which was intended to settle all contro- 
verted matters for the Reformed churches. It was a body for 
the most part of learned, pious, and able men. ‘The motives 
which led to holding this Council, so far as the churches were 
concerned, we have no valid reason todoubt were good. Most 
confident hopes were entertained by many good men, that a 
Council so numerous, so learned, so grave, so influential, sum- 
moned from the many churches of the Reformed at home and 
abroad, would put an effectual and final stop to all the efforts 
and opinions of Arminius and his friends. As usual in almost 
all such vehement contests where power is not wanting, banish- 
ment and blood followed, in order to enforce conformity to the 
Canons of Dort. But not a man was ever converted by all 
this to the views of the high party. Many were, indeed, for a 
while reduced to silence. But the moment an opportunity oc- 
curred again to speak out their feelings, it was done of course 
with redoubled energy. It seemed to be like the case of a man, 
whose breathing has been suspended for a time far beyond the 
natural and usual one ; on resuming the action of his lungs, his 
breath is deep and intense and protracted. So it was with the 
friends of Arminius. The next generation after the Synod of 
Dort, saw them in great power in their School at Amsterdam ; 
and a little time more put them in possession of all Holland ; 
which they have held for the most part with a rigid grasp ever 
since. Holland was beyond all doubt lost to the high ortho- 
Vou. VIII. No. 23. 9 
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dox party, by the means to which they resorted in order to 
crush their opponents ; an incident full of most serious and 
weighty instruction in respect to the cause of true Protestant 
religious liberty, and full of warning against carrying on quarrels 
in churches with a high hand and an unsparing use of all the 
power which a party may have at command. 

The history of the Formula Concordiae is replete with im- 
portant instruction of the like kind. Men of great learning 
and talents, and men whose piety also, at least for the most part, 
cannot with good reason be called in question, were for a long 
time employed at different periods in the composition of it. It 
is unquestionably an able Exposé for the times in which it was 
written. When published, it had the majority of the Lutheran 
church in its favour. Three Electors, twenty one Princes, 
twenty two Counts, four Barons, thirty five Magistrates of im- 
perial cities, and eight thousand Ministers of the gospel and 
Principals of public schools, are said to have subscribed it. 
The universal reception of it was urged in every form except 
that of direct and open compulsion. Yet it is now confessed 
by all, I believe, who have well and thoroughly examined the 
history of those times, that the Concord produced much more 
discord than agreement. The nature of the great principle 
assumed by the Protestant religion, will easily enable us to 
account for all this. That the Scriptures are the surFiciEeNtT 
and ony rule of faith and practice, is a maxim which strikes 
deep at the root of all compulsive measures to bring those to 
subscribe to any human creed, whose sentiments do not accord 
with it. Even where subscription is compelled, it produces no 
conviction of mind in favour of the Formula, but just the con- 
trary. 

So, most palpably, did it prove to be with the Formula Con- 
cordiae, when compulsion indirect if not direct, was resorted to. 
The Moderates in consequence of this began to grow immoderate 
in their views; the Crypto-Calvinists were displeased and of- 
fended, beyond the hope of any effectual reconciliation. In 
proportion as these parties grew stronger in their feelings and 
manifested more opposition to the Formula, in the like propor- 
tion did the strenuous party become engaged in its defence. 
Finally it came to this among them, that nothing scarcely was 
heard in their churches but zealous and heated discourses in de- 
fence of the controverted parts of the Formula. In time this 
called forth, out of the bosom of the Lutheran church, a practi- 
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cal evangelical class of men, who aimed more at a holy life than 
to defend the minute theological abstractions of the school of 
the Formula. Spener, Franke, Schade, Anton, Breithaupt, 
and others in succession, arose, who placed the authority of the 
divine word far above that of the Formula, and the strain of 
whose writing and preaching was highly in favour of practical 
and evangelical piety. When this party, surnamed Pietists by 
their opponents, in course of time began to dwindle away, they 
were succeeded by the Neologists, whose leader and founder 
was the strangely erratic, learned, popular, and powerful Sem- 
ler. Since his day, it is now known to our public what Ger- 
many has been, and what has practically become of the For- 
mula Concordiae. A most important lesson this! Would to 
God that all the churches in Christendom might learn wisdom 
from it! 

When Neander of Berlin was once asked by an intelligent 
American, what had occasioned a revolution in the Lutheran 
churches and introduced the reign of Neology, his answer was, 
dead orthodoxy. In fact men almost always go from one ex- 
treme to the opposite one. Bind them down to rites and forms 
and particular modes of expression and niceties of theological 
and metaphysical distinctions, and after a while they throw off the 
whole together, and revolt so far to the opposite extreme, that 
it takes a long period to bring them again to the medium iter, 
the golden mean of practical piety. So speaks the melancho- 
ly experience of France, at the present hour ; of France, which 
has gone from the absurdities of a full Roman Catholic ritual 
and faith, into a state of atheism or what is practically nothing 
better. 

What then, in view of such instructive facts as these, is the 
opinion which should be formed by considerate and reflecting 
men in respect to the great point before us? Can Protestants 
be successfully compelled to union in a particular mode of sta- 
ting and explaining the doctrines of the gospel? ‘The apostles 
themselves differed in their modes of stating and explaining 
them ; as is evident to every attentive reader of their sermons 
and epistles. Can uninspired men, then, be expected to be- 
come all uniform in regard to this matter? It is quite impos- 
sible for it to be so; and therefore it is altogether unreasonable 
to expect or demand it. 

Is it not a matter of wonder then, that after so many exper- 
iments utterly unsuccessful, the churches should still continue to 
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expect and demand the accomplishment of that from creeds 
and councils and from authority, which never can be brought 
about except by scriptural reasoning and argument? Have the 
thirty nine articles of the English Church, secured her uniform 
orthodoxy and evangelical spirit? History from the time of 
Archbishop Laud will answer this question. Have the Church 
of Scotland been made uniform in sentiment by their Creed ? 
Look through its history for the last century, and any one may 
easily learn. Have the Presbyterian Churches in England and 
America been made uniform in their faith by reason of thei: 
Creed, and are they still of one mind? Alas! we are almost 
forced to the conclusion, that their dissensions have been in- 
creased by their Symbols; so much is surely true, viz., that 
when dissensions have existed, they have been greatly aggra- 
vated, by the very reason that accusation for supposed depar- 
ture from the Standards, has been rendered more intense and 
urgent, and has assumed more of the air of authority. 

So it is, and so I am persuaded it ever will be, with all facti- 
tious and merely human means to bring about harmony of sen- 
timent. Reason, argument—rather I should say, the Scriptures 
urged by reason and argument—are the only ultimate means to 
be relied on, so far as means employed by men are concerned. 
A universal outpouring of the Spirit would indeed settle all dis- 
putes, and bring the churches to feel and act as they did after 
the day of Pentecost, when they were “of one heart and of 
one soul.” But all that is short of this, can never entirely ac- 
complish such a great and difficult matter. 

If heretical men could be simply disclaimed, or, if one likes 
the language better, rejected from communion, and then let 
alone when they are insignificant, and simply and candidly ar- 
gued down when they are of some significance, this would be a 
most effectual Formula Concordiae—one worth much more 
than that of Andreae and Chemnitz, yea worth more than all 
such Concords which the world has yet seen. God’s word 
oniy will stand at last ; and the church may safely trust to this 
without any fear as to what will ultimately be the result. It is 
absolutely certain that divine truth will finally triumph ; and we 
only betray our want of real faith in it, when we substitute 
councils, creeds, civil or ecclesiastical authority, judicial cen- 
sures, or any thing else, for the simple process of urging plain 
scriptural and evangelical truth, and looking with most humble 
and earnest prayer to God for his blessing upon it. 
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NOTE V. (p. 12.) 


The importance attached to the explanation by Tittmann of 
some of the declarations in the Formula Concordiae, seem to 
require something more to be said here for the satisfaction of 
the reader, or at least a more particular statement than has been 
given above, of the controversy raised by Osiander and by his 
opponent Stancar. 

Andrew Osiander was born in 1498 at Gunzenhausen, six 
German miles from Nurnberg, in the Margravate of Anspach. 
He was of course a cotemporary of Luther, and became a Lu- 
theran preacher in Nurnberg, at the age of twenty-four. Count 
Albrecht of Prussia, during his attendance on a Diet in Germa- 
ny in 1522, made acquaintance with Osiander, and afterwards, 
so much was he pleased with him, he procured him the office of 
a Professor of Theology in the University of Koenigsberg, in 
1549. ‘The Professors there were jealous of this foreigner, and 
difficulties soon arose. Osiander appears to have been a dis- 
tinguished classical scholar and theologian ; but he was exceed- 
ingly ambitious and overbearing. He was not satisfied with 
following in the track that had been beaten by others, but felt 
it to be necessary to distinguish himself by peculiar, or para- 
doxical and strange opinions, which would excite notice and 
make a noise. “It did not suffice him,” says Planck (IV. p. 
254), “ to know what others knew, but he must know it in a dif- 
ferent way from them, in order to distinguish himself from 
them. Hence he strove to comprehend and represent every 
thing which came before him, in a way that was as remote as 
possible from that which others chose.” 

Soon he began to indulge his disposition, by broaching novel 
and offensive opinions respecting the doctrine of justification. 
He averred that the regenerate, becoming through Christ the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, have in them, and essentially thence- 
forth belonging to them, a righteousness which is truly and prop- 
erly their own, which so immeasurably exceeds all their sins, 
that these are not once to be thought of or brought into the ac- 
count in the matter of our justification. God the Spirit, accord- 
ing to his views, becomes, mysteriously indeed, but still essential- 
ly incorporated or con-substantiated with the believer, so that his 
righteousness is truly and properly the believer’s. Such is the 
mystical union, which, according to him, is taught by the dec- 
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larations of the Scriptures, that we are in Christ and he in us, 
that we are temples of the Spirit and he dwells in us. 

Will one credit it when he is told, that not only several of 
the colleague Professors, and some of the preachers at Koe- 
nigsberg, but also some distinguished men in Germany, adhered 
to his opinions? The essence of these was, that ‘Christ as 
God obeyed the divine law, and made atonement, and then, 
dwelling in us by his Spirit, he confers an essential (not impu- 
ted) righteousness upon us.’ But, as we have seen, in setting 
forth this view of justification, Osiander expressed himself in a 
mystical and unintelligible way. ‘The moral union and com- 
munion of believers with Christ and with the Spirit, he inter- 
preted in a physiological way ; much as the older Lutherans 
did the omnzpresence of Christ’s human body, which was be- 
lieved on the ground of a communicatio idiomatum between the 
human and divine natures of the Saviour, by virtue of which 
all that could be affirmed of the divine nature, could also be 
affirmed of the human nature also. Or perhaps, to speak more 
appropriately still respecting this subject, Osiander partook 
largely in some respects of such speculating and philosophizing 
(I cannot call them spiritualizing) views as Jacob Boehmen or 
Immanuel Swedenborg entertained, or of such as some panthe- 
izing or pantheistic writers of the present day seem to cherish, 
who, if their language is to be interpreted according to the com- 
mon rules of hermeneutics, represent us as being phystologically 
a part of God, or at least a substantial emanation from him, and 
as knowing by spontaneous sympathy nearly all the great truths 
which revelation has disclosed. So, according to Osiander, the 
renewed man, becoming the temple of the Holy Spirit, becomes 
as it were incorporated with him, and the infinite righteousness 
and holiness of the Spirit becomes substantially and veritably 
his. 

It was in vain that his opponents urged on him the mystifica- 
tion of his language and the unintelligibility of his proposi- 
tions. He looked down upon them with high contempt for 
their poor and feeble understandings, and the obscure and nar- 
row circle of their vision. The reason why they could not 
agree with him, or understand him, he supposed to be either 
their jealousy of his superior attainments, or their want of a 
spiritual sense for objects transcendental and heavenly and di- 
vine. When they called on him for explanation of phraseolo- 
gy, his appeal was toa new spiritual sense, taste, or perception, 
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without which all attempts at definition on his part would be 
fruitless to them, and with which every effort of this nature 
would be entirely superfluous. 

Thus there was an immeasurable and impassable gulf be- 
tween them, so that they could not come together in a plain and 
intelligible way. Assumption and hauteur and scorn on his part, 
and jealousy and suspicion and offence at mysticism and zeal for 
Luther’s particular views of justification on their part, closed 
and barred the door against all reconciliation. 


Francis Srancar, a native of Mantua in Italy, and made 
Professor of Hebrew at Koenigsberg by Count Albrecht in 
1551, was the most violent and ardent of all the opponents 
which Osiander raised up, by the publication of his peculiar 
views. Inasmuch as Osiander maintained that Christ in his d?- 
vine nature only was the Lord our righteousness, he went over 
to the opposite extreme as far as possible, and maintained that 
Christ is our Mediator in his Auman nature only. This opinion 
does not seem to have gained much ground at that time. It 
created, however, so much disturbance, that Melancthon wrote 
against it in 1553, in his Responsio de Controversiis Stancari ; 
and Stancar himself was obliged soon to leave Koenigsberg and 
betake himself to Poland, where he died in 1574. 

In opposition to both of these disputants, the Formula Con- 
cordiae (Art. III.) asserts, that ‘‘ Christ is our righteousness not 
according to his divine nature only, nor according to his human 
nature only, but according to both natures ; inasmuch as, being 
both God and man, he has by his most perfect obedience freed 
us from our sins, justified us, and made us partakers of salva- 
tion. Justification by faith, therefore, is the remission of sins, 
reconciliation with God, and adoption into the family of God, 
solely on account of Christ’s obedience, which, of mere grace 
and through faith alone, is imputed for righteousness to all true 
believers, so that they on this account are absolved from all 
unrighteousness.” ‘Tittm. Symb. p. 589. 

In what sense the authors of the Formula meant to say this, 
is sufficiently and plainly set forth by Tittmann, in the context 
which follows, and therefore needs not to be descanted on here. 
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NOTE VI. (p. 14.) 


The history to which Tittmann here refers, is full of inter- 
est and information ; but it is impossible for me now to go into 
any detail, without trespassing upon proper limits which I fear 
I have already exceeded. I can only so advert to it, that the 
reader may pursue it in detail, if he thinks proper. 

The celebrated T. F. Piscator (+ 1546), Professor of The- 
ology for some time at Strasburg, excited great emotion in 
England, France, and indeed through Protestant Europe, by 
his opposition to the commonly received views respecting the 
active obedience of Christ in regard to the matter of justifi- 
cation. 

In 1768, J. G. Toellner, a distinguished theologian and 
writer, and a teacher at the University of Frankfort on the 
Oder, published a very learned and acute essay on this subject, 
which called forth some of the theologians in the Lutheran 
church in opposition to it. Ernesti in his Neue Theologisch: 
Bibliothek, (Band IX.) ; reviewers in the Deutsche Bibliothek 
(1771), in the Theologische Berichten (B. V1I.) ; Schubert in 
his Dissert. Theol. qué vindicias activae Christi obedientia 
etc. (1769); D. Kocher in his Vindiciae veri sensis Gal. 4: 
4, 5, (1768) ; and others, attacked the essay of Toellner ; to 
whom he replied in his Zusaetze zu seiner Untersuchung, in 
1770. In 1772, J.O. Wichmann published at Hamburg an 
essay in German on the same subject. 

A minute and very interesting account of all the arguments 
of any importance, employed on this occasion, may be found in 
C. W. F. Walch’s Sonate Religions-Geschichte, B. Ul. p. 
311 seq. 


NOTE VII. (p. 15.) 


I am not able to see the appositeness of Tittmann’s remarks, 
on these views of the Jews in Paul’s time. ‘The Jews,’ he 
says, ‘did not once imagine that they could attain to a virtue 
which was perfect and complete, but only to a legal obedience, 
1. €. obedience to the Mosaic law. Paul, therefore, could not 
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have spoken to them on this subject ; nor could they have un- 
derstood him if he had.’ But I do not see how this conclusion 
follows. Paul could teach and did teach, that if they expected 
to rely on their own merit or works for justific ation, these must 
be perfect, and in all respects correspond. with the requisition 
that we should love God with all our hearts and our neighbour 
as ourselves. Paul could and did teach, that unless they could 
truly claim an obedience as universal and perfect as this, they 
could have no hope of salvation but in and through ‘Jesus 
Christ. Nor doI see any good reason why the Jews could 
not understand such discourses. It does not follow, because the 
practice and opinions of the Jews were corrupt, that they were 
incapable of correction, or at any rate of instruction. In a 
word, | cannot perceive how or why Paul could not teach the 
Jews the absolute necessity of a perfect obedience, in case they 
aimed at justification by their own merits; nor why he could 
not shew them, that all claims to be received on any ground of 
this nature, must be hopeless and desperate. Of course, I do 
not see how these prefatory remarks of ‘Tittmann can have any 
important bearing upon the exegesis of Rom. 5: 12—19. I do 
not affirm that they have none ; but only that I cannot see it. 


NOTE VIII. (p. 17.) 


Much as I respect the opinion of Tittmann in matters of 
philology, 1 cannot accede to his views respecting the use of 
dixaiwpe here, in some respects. In Rom. 5: 16 the apostle 
says, that “the xgiu« was on account of one [offence] és xa- 
taxgiua,” i. e. that the judgment passed upon Adam in the 
varden of Eden for his one offence, eventuated in the xara- 
xoiua of his posterity. In the corresponding antithetic part of 
this verse he says, that “the yageoue is of many offences es 
Oinatonuee, Now it is here just as certain that dixaiwmua means 
justification, as it is that xazaxgeua in the preceding clause 
means condemnation. So far we can go with the fullest con- 
viction. 

Next as tov. 18. Here the idiom of Paul in the context 


and the nature of the case render it nearly or quite certain 
Vor. VIII. No. 23. 10 
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that de’ év0¢ naganroparog must mean by one offence, (not 
by the offence of one man). ‘The reader has only to compare 
v. 16, and the differing modes of expression in vs. 14, 17, 

dia tov évdg, with the article), to see the probability of this. 

f course, then, d¢ év0g dexasmparog, which is used as the an- 
tithesis here, must mean by one justification, i. e. by the justifi- 
cation which one, viz. Christ, has wrought out or accomplished. 
The meaning seems plainly to be, that what Christ did and suf- 
fered in order to bring about this justification, actually enures to 
the benefit of all men in such a way that dexalworg fw7¢ is pro- 
vided for all and proffered to all. 

Nor do I think that the distinction between nouns ending 
in-wa and in-org, which Tittmann insists on, will by any 
means hold throughout the New Testament, or even in classic 
Greek. As a general principle, what he lays down on this 
subject is true. But in v. 18, here, what difference is there in 
the substantial sense, whether we suppose xata&xgeua means the 
condemning act of God, or the state or sentence of condemna- 
tion under which men lie? And in this very verse, é¢ xara- 
xotue stands in the first clause, while its direct antithesis in the 
other is, éi¢ dexaiworv. Can we suppose here, that the apos- 
tle means, in one part of the verse, to characterize the state of 
men merely by és xaraxocua, and that in the antithesis he 
means by ¢/¢ dtxa/mocy to designate merely the act of God in 
justifying men? I trow not. The one is as much a state or 
an act as the other ; and, as to the substantial sense, there can 
be no great difference in which way we render the words. Yet 
state seems, on the whole, to be the more apposite sense. 

The criticism of Tittmann would oblige us to construe v. 18 
thus: ‘ As by the offence of one condemnation came upon all 
men, so by the kindness of one justification unto life is conferred 
upon all.’ The antithesis, in such a case, between nagantopa 
and dexaiwua is clearly disturbed if not destroyed. ‘The of- 
fence of one must have for its antithesis, not kindness, but 
righteousness or something which justifies. 

He who is familiar with the style of Paul can never find 
any difficulty, as it seems to me, in admitting that dv évos d:- 
xavamatos means literally one justifying or justification, i. e. the 
just and justifying deeds and sufferings of Christ, as put in op- 
position to the naganrwue of Adam. The expression, which 
is no doubt an unusual one, is apparently, indeed we may say 
plainly, made use of merely for the forcible designation of an- 
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tithesis. ‘The article before évog here would be indispensable, 
if it meant the one man. 

That vaxoy in v. 19 stands substantially for dexatope in v. 
18, seems to be plain. ‘Tittmann himself has admitted, that 
such is the general design of its substitution ; but he supposes 
vnaxon to designate the cause or ground of dixaimpa. I feel 
compelled to construe the verses somewhat differently. ‘To me 
it seems evident, that the apostle, having for the sake of anti- 
thesis inv. 18 made use of the peculiar phraseology, du évog 
dixatwmatog [by one righteousness], goes on in v. 19 to repeat 
substantially the sense of v. 18, but{in different language, and, 
as we should naturally expect, in such language that he cannot 
well be misunderstood. ‘The 19th verse is more special, and 
therefore more intense inits meaning. It designates the offence 
of the one man, not one offence merely ; it designates the 
ground on which men are condemned, viz. in that they are made 
sinners ; and of course it must designate the antithesis to both 
of these particulars. Undoubtedly v. 19 is not identical with v. 
18 in respect to meaning, but still itis clearly epexegetical, and, 
as | should think, merely so. 


NOTE IX. (p.18.) 


Ido not think the author to be sufficiently explicit and definite 
in all his statements here. How could he well say, that ‘no one 
would be so unreasonable as to suppose that Adam’s sin is im- 
puted to us, and that we are regarded, treated, and punished 
as sinners, in consequence of this imputation ?? Surely there 
have been many in his own Church, and out of it, who have 
most strenuously maintained this doctrine ; maintained it even 
when they allow, that as a matter of fact Adam’s sin was not 
ours and could not be. Of course they contend for a factitious, 
i.e. merely putative sin; to which, however, they affix the aw- 
ful punishment of a veritable and eternal damnation ; thus join- 
ing together two things immeasurably discrepant in their nature. 

Then again Tittmann says, that ‘ no one of Adam’s posterity 
becomes miserable without sin.’ If he means, that no one is 
finally cast off and given over to endless suffering in hell, 
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who has not personally been himself a sinner, i. e. a sinner by 
his own act, then we may suppose this tobe in perfect unison wit) 
the declarations, that ‘‘the soul which sinneth shall die,” (not 
those which do not sin) ; and that “ the son shall not die for the 
iniquity of the father.” But if he means, that éemporal death 
and temporal evils may not come on those who have not sinned 
by their own act, then is the expression palpably incorrect. 
Paul tells us, that ‘children who are not yet born, have done 
neither good nor evil’ (Rom. 9: 11); yet children of this 
age, i. e. before birth, do suffer and die. Nay I believe still 
more ; viz., that these sufferings and this death have come upon 
them by reason of Adam’s sin. But Tittmann would say, I sup- 
pose, in answer to all this, that he means to affirm only, that 
judicial penalty, or punishment in the proper sense of this word, 
comes upon no one who has not himself sinned. And this | 
readily admit. I could only desire, in this case, that the author 
had expressed himself more plainly and definitively. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


It is time to bring these miscellaneous remarks to a close. 
Unity of subject has not been possible, in pursuing the course 
that has been chosen on this occasion; the object of which was 
to make such remarks in the way of explanation with regard to 
what Prof. ‘Tittmann has said, as the nature of the case might 
seem to require, and as might be profitable to the reader, or at 
least might aid him in his reflections upon what this writer has 
said. Unity of design has, notwithstanding the variety of mat- 
ter introduced, pervaded the whole piece. The design, as | 
would frankly state to the reader, has been, to shew, in 
the first place, that the doctrine of the imputation of Christ's 
perfect righteousness to believers as the ground of their justi- 
fication, has its origin neither in the Scriptures nor in remote 
ecclesiastical antiquity ; and in the second place, that all com- 
pulsory methods for bringing about harmony or unity in the 
churches, whether by insisting on subscription to a certain Sym- 
bol, or by enforcing obedience in the way of civil and penal 
disabilities and abridgement of rights in case of a refusal—all 
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such means, are not only impolitic and unjust, but altogether in- 
efficacious and vain. 

The first of these particulars is somewhat fully discussed by 
Tittmann, and very little more need be said in addition, so far as 
evidence from the Scriptures or ecclesiastical antiquity is con- 
cerned. ‘The second particular has been illustrated to the full 
extent of my ability, from the genetic history of the Formula 
Concordiae. Never was a history more replete with interest- 
ing practical matters, than that which has respect to the intro- 
duction and confirmation of this document. Never was greater 
effort, to say the least, expended on any document in order to 
make it able, conclusive, and satisfac tory to the Protestant 
churches, than was laid out upon this Formula. The piety, the 
talent, the learning, the prominence of the men in church and 
state, concerned with the composition and introduction of it, 
will not, | apprehend, be called in question by any candid and 
enlightened reader. ‘The pressure from without was also very 
alarming, at the time when this Formula was urged upon the 
Lutheran churches ; and one would naturally expect that this, 
as in most other like cases, would have suppressed internal dis- 
sensions. ‘The Romish church was endeavoring to effect a 
junction of all the powers attached to her ritual and creed, in 
order to crush the Protestant States of Germany and Switzer- 
land. Never was unanimity more desirable among Protestants, 
therefore, than during this threatening period. Most sincerely, 
it cannot well be doubted, did Andreae, Chemnitz, Selneccer, 
Chytraeus, the Elector of Saxony, and many others, labour to 
bring this about. But the means which they chose for this 
purpose were entirely inadequate. ‘They were indeed incon- 
gruous with the great and fundamental principle of Protestant- 
ism as such, viz., that the Scriptures are the sufficient and only 
rule of faith and practice. ‘The Formula Concordiae was de- 
signed to prevent all who subscribed it, from interpreting the 
Scriptures in any other way than the one adopted by the au- 
thors of it. ‘These authors did indeed acknowledge in words 
the supreme authority of the Scriptures ; but while they did so, 
they at the same time undertook to prescribe the only way in 
which the Scriptures could be interpreted, in regard to all the 
great points then in dispute among Protestants. In the end, 
therefore, nothing was to be left to individual judgment or fur- 
ther investigation respecting these matters. 

The utter failure of such an attempt, though well-meant and 
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conducted with great ability both of Church and State, is sure- 
ly a very important fact in the history of Christianity. When 
and where has there been a concurrence of circumstances more 
favorable to the end in view, than there then was?) When and 
where can this ever be rationally expected? And yet it is be- 
fore the World, written in characters which “ he who runneth 
may read,” that the Formula Concordiae made more discord— 
incalculably more—than it prevented or healed. ‘The Mod- 
erates were gradually wrought up into opposition to it, on 
the ground of its high and exclusive and peace-infringing 
claims; while the Crypto-Calvinists became more resolute and 
animated than ever, in their struggles against the sentiments 
which in some respects it prescribed. Down to the present 
hour the Lutheran church, widely extended as it is, feels the 
unhappy effects of protracted and powerful efforts in former 
times, to compel assent and force a unity of sentiment upon the 
religious public. ‘The only compulsion and force possible, con- 
sistently with the nature of the human mind and the nature of 
the case, is that of reason and argument which have their basis 
solely in the Scriptures. All other appeals, efforts, devices, 
et or means, are and must be always ineffectual in the end. 
he liberty which the Reformers took, to interpret the Scrip- 
tures for themselves, is one which all who tread in their steps 
must take with the same freedom. In case successive ages see 
good reason to call in question any reasoning or exegesis, em- 
ployed at Wittenberg or at Geneva in the sixteenth century, 
they ought to feel as really at liberty to call it in question and to 
depart from it, as if it had come from the Council of Trent or 
from the Vatican. There is a sacred obligation resting on 
every one who has the ability, to read and study the Scriptures 
for himself, and to decide what they have taught respecting the 
way of salvation. It is duty to get all the light we can from 
others ; but it is not consistent with duty to throw off our own 
responsibility, or to try to throw it on others, so as to make 
them our final arbiters in the great matter of Christian belief. 
When the churches shall all once more attain to this convic- 
tion, disputes about formulas of faith will be mostly at an end ; 
and while there will be more peaceful times, there will also be 
a higher sense of personal responsibility in regard to what is 
believed and practised. I say once more ; for thus it was in the 
earlier ages of Christianity, and so we trust it will be in the 
glorious era which is yet tocome. The golden age that has 
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gone by, will return again and bless the earth with its holy and 
genial influence. 

I have done with this part of my design. But after submit- 
ting to the reader so much as said by others on the subject of 
Christ’s active and passive obedience, and of the imputation of 
his righteousness to us, I cannot take leave of this part of my 
subject, without adding a few remarks of my own, which are 
designed to exhibit the simple and fundamental elements that 
are concerned with this grave topic. 

I am unable to persuade myself, that there is any good foun- 
dation for such a definite and strenuous distinction between the 
active and passive obedience of Christ, as it has been common 
for theologians to make. Let us look at the elementary prin- 
ciples of this matter, independently of the technical theology 
which has so often been inculcated. 

Christ was “ made under the law.” He had a nature truly 
human. “ He took on himself the form of a servant, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” ‘ He 
learned obedience by the things which he suffered.” “ Lo I 
come, my God, to do thy will,” is his language ; and this will 
was specially ‘ the offering of his body as a sacrifice,’ Heb. 10: 
10. Such is one obvious and prominent scriptural view of the 
subject. 

Another equally plain and certain, although perhaps not 
equally prominent in the Scriptures, is, that Jesus “ fulfilled all 
righteousness.” ‘‘ He was holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 
from sinners.” ‘As the Father gave commandment, so he 
did.” ‘He kept his Father’s commandments, and abode in his 
love?’ In a word, the perfect and sinless obedience of the 
Saviour to the whole law of God, is a plain and indubitable 
doctrine of the Scriptures. 

So far now as the simple principce of obedience is concern- 
ed, how can this be divided into active and passive? ‘To obey 
another, is simply to yield ourselves to his direction or command, 
whether it be by active beneficence or by suffering. The prin- 
ciple of obedience in a soldier, for example, extends just as 
much to the deprivations and sufferings of a military life, as it 
does to duty in battles and sieges. The principle of obedience 
in a child reaches all that class of actions which has respect to 
self denial and suffering, as well as that which respects the ac- 
complishment of certain positive duties. ‘There is and can be 
but one and the same principle ; and this is, to yield ourselves 
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to suffering or to engage in action, whenever the will of him 
whom we are bound to obey, calls us so to do. 

If we make a question, whether there are different ways in 
which the principle of obedience can be developed, then it is 
clear enough that we may divide the developments into those 
of an active and those of a passive nature, if we choose so to 
separate them. ‘There is good foundation for this. But the in- 
ternal principle or spirit of obedience itself, is ever one and the 
same thing, predicable only of the mind, and consisting in its 
voluntarily yielding to the will of him in all things, who has a 
universal right to command. 

Passive obedience, therefore, is not a name well chosen in 
order to designate this principle. It can apply only to certain 
developments of the spirit of obedience where suffering is 
concerned. 

Many theologians have not only maintained, that the passive 
obedience of Christ, i. e. all that he suffered, is expiatory, but 
that this only is really and properly expiatory. ‘The effect of 
this, however, reaches, according to them, only to the forgive- 
ness of sin, or to the remission of the penalty of the divine law. 
It leaves us, then, if we are to follow out their views, only upon 
the brink of the pit, and merely prevents our being plunged in. 
In order therefore to raise us up to “heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus,” we must have a perfect righteousness ; if not one of 
our own, at least one which is imputed to us, and on the ground 
of which we can make out a full and complete claim to salva- 
tion. In other words, we must have such a righteousness, that 
in the eye of the law we can be accepted and admitted to final 
happiness. 

According to this view, a law-process is, after all, the onl) 
modus in quo of our salvation. ‘The notion urged by those who 
hold to such views of the atonement, is this, viz., that justifica- 
tion by atoning blood extends merely to forgiveness of sin; 
while glorification is brought about only by the perfect obedi- 
ence of Christ imputed to us, and thus enabling us to advance 
a claim to the rewards which are promised to perfect obedience. 

It would be unjust to accuse those who advocate such views. 
of intending to prove that we are accepted at last on the ground 
of personal merit. ‘They utterly disclaim this view ; and not 
only so, but the very statement of their doctrine, viz., that all 
our ground of claim rests solely on the merits of Christ’s obe- 
dience gratuitously imputed to us, goes to shew that they are 
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not fairly liable to any imputation of advocating the merit-sys- 
tem of salvation. Still, they do so insist on the forms and 
modes of legal process here, as to make out, at least to my ap- 
prehension (although not with such a design on their part), a 
scheme of seemingly legal salvation ; i. e. while the substance 
of it is gratuitous, the form of it seems to be purely legal. 

Indeed nothing is more common than to hear it said: ‘ The 
demands of law must be fully answered ; if not by ourselves, 
then by our substitute. We can never be admitted to glory in 
the world above, unless it be through a perfect satisfaction made 
to all the demands of divine law and justice upon us.’ 

It was by reasoning in this way, that theologians came to 
make out the theory of Christ’s active obedience being impu- 
tedus. Having no perfect righteousness of our own, and need- 
ing one perfect in all respects in order to answer the demands 
of the divine law, we need and must have the benefit of a claim 
on such ground as Christ’s perfect obedience will place it ; and 
therefore we must expect final salvation only by virtue of this 
being imputed to us. 

That the substantial thing aimed at here is really and truly 
a part of the gospel-scheme of salvation, | most readily admit. 
That the forms and modes of stating the matter are really evan- 
gelical and biblical—I cannot but hesitate to admit. 

There are but two modes of salvation; the one purely gra- 
tuitous, the other strictly /egal. ‘The latter requires a perfect 
obedience to the law of God in all respects; and inasmuch as 
all men are sinners, it is utterly out of question that any of 
them can be saved in this way. Salvation by grace, then, is 
the only possible method now remaining for us. 

The very idea of salvation by grace or mere mercy, of course 
implies that legal claims are to be remitted, so far as respects 
our justification and final acceptance. When we are forgiven, 
our forgiveness is not /egal, but a matter of mere grace. The 
law, as such, knows of no forgiveness, and no remission of pen- 
alty, and no remission of claim to perfect obedience. Nay, we 
may go further than this, and say, that the law as such admits 
of nothing but our own personal suffering of its penalty, when 
we have broken it, and no substitution of another’s obedience, 
for our own. The law enjoins fully and simply our own per- 
sonal obedience, and pronounces a curse on us solely, when we 
disobey it. 

But in every government, in heaven and on earth, there is 
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reserved to the supreme power which made the law, a right of 
dispensing with its demands, when the general good admits of 
such a dispensation. In human governments, the exercise of 
this right may often times be injurious to the interests of the com- 
munity, through want of wisdom and foresight in the supreme 
magistracy. But in the divine government there is no danger 
of this nature. Infinite wisdom and omniscience and divine be- 


’ nevolence all act in combination. How can these err? 


When men have once sinned and fallen under the curse, a 
legal justification is thenceforth forever out of question. Of 
what real use then can it be, to retain a mere fiction of law 
in the process of our final justification and acceptance? Salva- 
tion by pure grace, is salvation purely gratuitous and of mere 
mercy, and not at all on any legal ground. The very fact of 
its bestowment, is a superseding of the claims of law and act- 
ing on grounds of a different nature. 

To say then that Christ, in suffering and obeying, has _pro- 
cured salvation for us, is only saying that on his account the 
claims of the law are remitted, and we are gratuitously pardon- 
ed and restored to the divine favour. What more do I or can 
I make of all this, in case I insist upon saying, that his sufferings 
and his obedience are so imputed to me, that I am regarded as 
having in all respects fulfilled the demands of law ? 

If it be said, that ‘ the law is thus honoured and rendered 
glorious, by having been strictly fulfilled in all respects and noth- 
ing of its claims remitted ;) I acknowledge that the object aim- 
ed at in this remark is good, but 1am unable to see that it is 
really and truly attained. The law demands our personal obe- 
dience ; and in case it is transgressed, our personal suffering ; 
and as law it demands and can demand no more. Yet neither 
of these demands has been fulfilled in us, and never will be, in 
case we are finally saved. How then is the law strictly fulfilled 
by the gospel method of salvation? If the answer be, that 
‘ Christ, our substitute, has fulfilled it in both respects ;’ then 
we may reply, that substitution is matter of mere grace and 
mercy, and not of law. And it is impossible, I think, soberly 
to call this in question. 

That Christ did suffer in the room and stead of sinners ; that 
his death is a moral equivalent for all that the redeemed would 
have been obliged to suffer, had they remained in their once im- 
penitent state ; that what Christ has done and suffered and mer- 
ited, is a good and glorious reason, and one abundantly suffi- 
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cient for the exercise of pardoning mercy and gracious recep- 
tion to favour; is, as 1 apprehend, a fundamental truth of the 
gospel-scheme of salvation, and absolutely essential to its very 
being. But what gain there can be in adopting a method of 
speaking with respect to all this, which the sacred writers have 
no where employed ; and what gain there is to the cause of 
instruction in religion and of piety, in insisting upon a law-fic- 
tion in all our language with regard to this subject ; 1 am unable 
tosee. I have never yet met with any satisfactory reason for 
this technical and extra-scriptural language. Norcan I believe 
that they who employ it, at least the sober and judicious part 
of them, mean to teach any thing essentially different from that 
which has just been expressed. 

But lest | may be misunderstood, [ would add, that it is my 
full and deep conviction, that God has, by the sufferings and 
death of Christ and his perfect obedience, magnified his law, 
and made it honourable. He has clearly shewn to all created 
beings, that it is worthy of obedience and honour from them. 
He has shewn, also, that it may be fully obeyed in our nature ; 
and that we are therefore deserving of its penalty when we dis- 
obey it. Nor has the death of Christ in any measure abated 
from its claims as a rule of moral action. Yet when we have 
transgressed it, the way is now open for pardon and peace, in 
case of penitence and evangelical obedience ;—for gratuitous 
pardon and salvation by grace only, because all hope for us on 
the ground of legal merit or obedience is forever excluded, after 
one transgression. 

When these facts are ex animo and fully conceded, what gain 
can there be, I ask again, in making out a legal fiction of the 
imputation of sin and of righteousness—of our sin to Christ, 
and of his righteousness tous? Does this alter or in any way 
modify the real facts, that lie at the basis of this great matter ? 
I cannot see how or why it should. And if the Scriptures have 
not led the way, in such a mode of explanation, why should we 
adopt it? When it can be shewn that they have, then it will 
be obligatory to admit it. Before this is done, we may rest sat- 
isfied with their simple declarations. 

In a word, salvation by grace is not law-process but gracious 
process. Let us then not only deem it to be so, but also think 
and speak of it in such a way, as will not seem to indicate that 
our justification and acceptance is by a fictitious law-process. 
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Mercy alone pardons; mercy alone bestows salvation upon 
sinners. 

I would observe, moreover, in respect to justification, that the 
scriptural view of it by no means accords with the notion that 
it implies nothing more than a mere remission of penalty or 
Sorgiveness of sin. This, no doubt, is a true and leading idea. 
But that the sacred writers supposed the consequences of justi- 
fication to be limited simply to this, is surely not to be made 
out from their writings. What say they? “ Being justified, 
we have peace with God.’ “Much more, being justified by 
his blood, we shall be saved from wrath.” “ Whom he justi- 
fied, them he also glorified.” It were easy toadd a multitude 
of texts, which either express or imply the same thing. Now 
he whose sins and faults are all forgiven, is of course restored to 
favour ; and if so, how can he be cast off and treated as though 
he were not forgiven? All men are destined for either heaven 
or hell. ‘There is no midway place between these, to which 
they are consigned. The idea that os in its true and 
full and scriptural meaning, does not imply, or at least involve, a 
gracious reception and treating with favour, is surely not to be 
made out from the sacred writers. ‘The work of pardon once 
accomplished, all the rest follows in the train which the apostle 
has described in Rom. 8: 30. There can, therefore, be no solid 
foundation for teaching, that our justification would not ade- 
quately avail us in obtaining final salvation, but that we must be 
able to proffer before the tribunal of our final Judge a perfect 
righteousness which by imputation is ours. Our final Judge 
will not accept us on Jaw-ground, but through mere grace and 
mercy. 

I do not, moreover, notwithstanding these views, believe it to 
be a scriptural mode of speaking, to say that Christ’s sufferings 
and death ony are available to our justification. 1 am aware 
that this has often been said, and sometimes with great earnest- 
ness. But Paul does not speak thus. ‘ Who was delivered 
[i. e. given up to death] for our offences, and was raised again for 
our justification,” Rom. 4:25. Here he conjoins the two, the 
death and the resurrection of Christ. Not that both were di- 
rectly concerned with the matter of justification in the same de- 
gree and to the same extent; for the Scriptures, beyond all 
doubt, place the sufferings and death of Christ in the most pro- 
minent place, so far as this is concerned. But still, there were 
other concurrent causes or grounds, i. e. other means, by which 
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also our justification was effected. Had Christ not risen from 
the dead, the whole plan of our redemption would have been 
defeated. So the apostle: “If Christ be not raised, then your 
faith is vain, and ye are yet in your sins.” ‘This was a causa 
(or at least a conditio) sine qua non, then, in order that we 
might obtain pardon. ‘Then again; Isaiah says (55: 11), “ By 
his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many.” Here 
then the Aght which Christ was to diffuse, i. e. the doctrines of 
the gospel which he would preach and cause to be preached, are 
counted as one of the means of justification. 

In view of such passages as these, how can we make and 
much insist on the technical distinction between what Christ’s 
passive obedience has effected merely in the way of procuring 
remission of positive penalty, and what his active obedience 
has effected in the way of meriting reward? Such distinctions, 
when urged into minuteness, are surely out of the pale of bibli- 
cal representation. 

On the other hand; I have no hesitation in saying, that all— 
all—which Christ did and suffered, is concerned with the re- 
demption which he has wrought. ‘That his suffering and death 
are peculiarly the expiatory part, and are so considered and 
treated by the sacred writers, seems to lie on the face of the Old 
and New Testaments. ‘That in order to render these perfectly 
available, all else that he did, whether in the way of obedience 
to moral precept, of rising from the dead, or of preaching and 
working miracles, or of doing any thing else, there does not 
seem tobe any room to doubt. All and each contributed its 
share to perfect his great and glorious character as Mediator ; 
all helped to make him what he was, an ALL-suFFICIENT Sa- 
VIOUR. 

Why need we then perplex ourselves about making distinc- 
tions, and urging legal fictions in respect to imputation, which, 
as 1 am fully persuaded, have no good foundation in the Scrip- 
tures, and can be traced back in the churches no further than to 
Anselm archbishop of Canterbury? The question is one of 
deep and solemn interest to our churches in their present state ; 
it is one which I hope will be put by every conscientious man, 
who professes to be a disciple of Christ. 

To every such man I would say, in the most kind and serious 
manner: Why should we expose the doctrines of the Gospel to 
needless cavils, by giving such a form to our instructions as 
does not accord with the usus loquendi of the Scriptures, and as 
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must expose us to grave and weighty objections even from those 
who are friends to the Gospel? ‘That the Bible has no where 
directly asserted the imputation of Christ’s obedience to us, is 
certain. ‘That such a doctrine can be justly inferred from the 
language of the Scriptures, I can find no good reason to believe. 
But if any one still insists upon it, that Christ’s perfect obedi- 
ence or righteousness is imputed to the believer, and that on 
this account and this only, such an one is saved, then I would, 
in the spirit of Christian love and meekness, solicit him to solve 
the following questions or objections, which so readily offer 
themselves that they can hardly escape our notice. 

(a) The actions of every saint either have sin and imperfec- 
tion in them, or they have not. If they have not, then they do 
not need the help of imputed obedience ; if they have sin or 
imperfection, that is forgiven on the ground of the atoning 
blood or the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ. When all which 
is wrong or defective is forgiven, what bar is there in the way 
of our acceptance? And why do we then need imputed obedi- 
ence? Shouldany one reply: ‘ We need it in order to lay claim 
to a reward;’ then I answer, Our claim rests not on law- 
ground, but on the ground of gratuitous reward as set forth in 
the gospel. Why should we abide here by the law, when the 

pel opens an asylum for us ? 

(6) The Scriptures in the most explicit manner declare, that 
“every man shall be judged according to his works—shall be 
rewarded according to his works ;” that “‘ the dead are blessed 
who die in the Lord, for they rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them ;” and these sentiments are very often re- 
peated and in a great variety of forms. Now if all this is actu- 
ally true, how can it be reconciled with the idea, that Christ’s 
holiness or perfect obedience, imputed to us, is the on/y ground 
or reason of our reward? According to this theory, when 
rigidly taken, there could be no difference as to degrees of hap- 
piness in the world of glory, for all would stand on the same 
level, and all be entitled to the highest possible reward, viz., 
that which the Saviour’s perfect obedience merits. Such being 
plainly the result of the imputation-process here, what room is 
left for proportioning rewards in heaven to virtue or holiness 
here in the present world? And yet nothing is more certain 
than that the Bible teaches us, that “‘ God will reward every 
one according to his works.” While the doctrine is undoubt- 
edly true, that our justification, i. e. pardon, is altogether 
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unmerited and gratuitous, it is equally true, that the reward of 
saints is proportioned in some way to their good works. 

(c) But, in the last place, the most appalling objection against 
such a view of Christian doctrine is, that it takes away all ex- 
citement to a life of distinguished virtue and holiness, so far as 
reward or the prospect of happiness furnishes excitement. The 
plain conclusion from the doctrine of Christ’s imputed obedience 
is, that all who are admitted to happiness, are accepted on the 
same ground in all respects, viz., the imputed obedience of 
Christ. All are therefore equally deserving. ‘The most self- 
denying, prayerful, watchful, laborious, and active Christian, 
has no claims at all beyond the most remiss and negligent Chris- 
tian, and no good reason to hope that he shall obtain any 
greater degree of happiness ; for this is not bestowed with any 
regard to the works of the active and diligent and faithful, but 
solely with a view to the perfect obedience of Christ, which 
must of course enure equally to the benefit of all who receive 
it. Is such a view of this all-important, practical subject, a 
scriptural one? Is it thus that God speaks in his holy word, 
when ‘even acup of cold water given to a disciple of Jesus 
out of regard to his piety,’ will not go unrewarded? Is sucha 
scheme of retribution compatible with the idea of any regard 
or respect to personal desert? Can the highest saint indulge 
the hope of attaining, on this ground, to any thing more than 
the mere Laodicean, who is neither hot nor cold? 

I am aware that some who defend the doctrine of Christ’s 
imputed obedience, will disclaim these consequences and results. 
In their own hearts they do not admit them, or feel their force. I 
would not charge them, therefore, with design to promote such 
views. But after conceding thus much, will they allow me to 
insist, that some good reason should be given, why all the al- 
leged consequences do not follow from the position which they 
defend. They appear to me to be consequences fairly and 
logically deduced, and in themselves to be inevitable. 

If now these are difficulties which cannot be avoided, in re- 
gard to the doctrine of imputed obedience ; if, moreover, the 
Scriptures have no where directly asserted such a doctrine, nor 
even given occasion to infer it from any thing which they con- 
tain ; if no advantage even in the propounding of the doctrines 
of religion is to be gained by such a method of describing them ; 
then why should we depart from the simplicity of Scripture, 
and go over to the scholastic subtilties and inventions of by- 
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gone ages, which were famous for almost any thing rather than 
simple and practical views of plain and Christian truth? Why 
should we, above all things, hold so fast to these inventions of 
men, as to exclude our brethren from the kingdom of heaven 
which is on earth, and all hopes of entering that which is in the 
world above, on the ground that they choose, for many reasons, to 
abide by the simple representations of the Bible, rather than 
adopt those of the Schools. May not one, kindly and respect- 
fully but still plainly and earnestly, here say with Paul : “‘ Who 
art thou that judgest thy brother?—By his own Master he 
standeth or falleth.” 


ARTICLE II. 


IntTeGRtTy AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE SECOND Epistle or 
Peter. By Dr. Hermann Otsuavusen, Proressor Or- 
DINARIUS OF THEOLOGY IN THE UNIveErRsiITY oF KOniGsBERG. 


Translated from the Latin by the Editor. 


Introductory Remarks by the Translator. 


[Tue following essay is found in the Opuscula Academica of 
Prof. Olshausen, the second edition of which was printed at 
Berlin in 1834. Besides the treatise herewith presented to the 
public, and which occupies about one half of the volume, there 
are observations on the following subjects, De auctore epistolae 
ad Hebraeos; De notione tov Aoyov ; De naturae humanae ti- 
chotomia N. T. scriptoribus recepta ; Antiquissimorum ecclesiae 
Graecae patrum de immortalitate animae sententiae recensentur; 
De notione vocis fw7 in libris N.'T. All these pieces are in- 
tended to illustrate the Commentary on the New Testament, 
which the author is now publishing, and two volumes of whicli 
have appeared. They are published in a separate form, hav- 
ing been found too large to be printed in connection with the 
commentary. Olshausen is thus characterized by Prof. Stuart, 
Bib. Rep. III. p. 151, “ Recently a very distinguished speci- 
men of this kind of commentary [the logical] has appeared, 
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from the hand of Prof. Olshausen of Konigsberg, which is de- 
signed to extend through the Gospels, and perhaps through the 
whole New Testament.* Indeed, the course of thought, and 
things, rather than words, are his chief object. . He leaves in 
the main, the commentary on words and grammar to his pre- 
decessors, and occupies himself principally with the topics or 
thoughts... The work is adapted to be eminently instructive 
to those who are able to make a right use of it. Accordingly, 
it has been received by the serious and judicious in Germany, 
with great satisfaction and approbation, and bids fair to aid in 
turning the current of public taste... The general spirit and 
temper and criticism which pervade the work are deserving of 
most hearty approbation.” 

These remarks are not without application in respect to the 
following essay. It is characterized, so far as we can judge, by 
great caution, considerateness, fair-minded criticism and thorough 
investigation. ‘The note which occurs at the end of his intro- 
ductory remarks manifests the spirit of an humble and earnest in- 
quirer for truth, instead of that dogmatic and heartless manner 
which some of his learned countrymen exhibit in their biblical 
investigations. If any fault should be found with the treatise, 
it will be, perhaps, that the author may be thought to have 
erred on the side of hesitation and doubt, and that the genu- 
ineness of the epistle is really supported by more satisfactory 
arguments than he seems disposed to allow. 

We have thought that a few brief introductory observations, 
giving a sort of historical view of the controversy respecting the 
genuineness of the Epistle, would not be entirely out of place. 
We have not intended to anticipate, in general, what is so well 
said by the author. } 


Among the ecclesiastical authors of the first century, there 
are no clear references to the second epistle of Peter. Some 
writers, however, have supposed that the following passages 
contain allusions to it. In the epistle to the Corinthians writ- 
ten by Clement of Rome, about A. D. 96, ch. 7, we read, 
“Noah preached repentance, and those who hearkened were 
saved.”+ The supposed reference is to 2 Peter 2:5, “ And 
saved Noah a preacher of righteousness.” Again ch. 11, “ By 


* The first two vols. embrace the four Gospels, History of our 
Lord’s Passion, and the Acts. 
~~ , ’ sc Ul r) ’ 
+ Nowe éxnovte uttavovay xai Umaxoveartes sowdnoay. 
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hospitality and godliness was Lot delivered out of Sodom, when 
all the country round about was destroyed by fire and brim- 
stone ; the Lord thereby making it manifest, that he does not 
forsake those who trust in him, but those that turn aside he ap- 
points to punishment and torment ;”* referring, as it is thought, 
to 2 Peter 2: 6, 7, 9, “ And turning the cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrah into ashes, condemned them with an overthrow. And 
delivered just Lot, vexed with the filthy conversation of the 
wicked. The Lord knows how to deliver the godly out of 
temptation, and reserve the unjust unto the day of judgment to 
be punished.” In the Shepherd of Hermas written about A. D. 
99, are thie following, III. 7, ‘“ They are such as have believed 
indeed, but through unbelief have forsaken the right way ;” and 
again, “ye are they who have escaped this world.”t+ In 2 
Peter 2: 15, 20 we read, “ which have forsaken the right way,” 
and, “for if after they have escaped the pollutions of the world, 
etc.” That there is no direct mention of this epistle in the first 
century may be accounted for from the fact that the authentici- 
ty of none of the books of the New Testament was seriously 
called in question, so far as we know. 

However, in the writers of the second century, we find the 
same want of positive testimony. Justin Martyr, (born A. D. 
103, and who suffered martyrdom A. D. 163), in his Dial. c. 
Tryph. says, “‘ We have also understood that the saying, that 
‘a day of the Lord is as a thousand years,’ belongs to this mat- 
ter.”{ Irenaeus, about A. D. 178, in his books against Here- 
sies, also writes, in two places, “ That the day of the Lord is as 
a thousand years.”§ In both passages from Justin and Irenae- 
us, it has been supposed that allusion was had to 2 Pet. 3: 8, 
“ that one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thou- 


* ...”OySoov Nee Sixcrocvyns xjouxa épldate, xataxkvopory xoou 
aorBaw émagas ... Sia prdokeviay xai evotBerav Awt éowdn éx Zodopoy, 
Tis Negizwoor maans xQuP:ions Sia mvgog xai Fslov. ITp0dnhov now)- 
aus 6 Seonotns, Oe tous 5é Etegoxhiveis inugzortas tis xoLagLY xal aixic- 
ov tidyor. 

+ [The Shepherd was written in Greek, but we have only a Latin 
version,| [i sunt, qui crediderunt quidem, dubitatione autem sua re- 
liquerunt viam suam veram .. . vos estis, qui effugistis seculum hoc. 

t Surijxapey xai 10 signusvoy, O11 Huta xvglov we zidua ern sis toi- 
To ovvayet. 

§ [Written in Greek, but preserved only in a Latin version] Quo- 
niam enim dies Domini, sicut mille anni. 
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sand years as one day.” But it has been thought on the other 
hand that the reference might have been to Ps. 90: 4, “For a 
thousand years in thy sight are as yesterday when it is past.” The 
language is, however, more nearly that of Peter.. Irenaeus has 
express testimony to the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
twelve of Paul’s epistles, the first epistle of Peter, and the first 
and second of John. ‘Theophilus of Antioch, A. D. 181, says, 
“that men of God, filled with the Holy Ghost, and becoming 
prophets, inspired by God himself, and being enlightened, were 
taught of God, and were holy and righteous. Wherefore they 
obtained the honor to become the organs of God.” It has 
been thought by some that there is here an allusion to 2 Pet. 1: 
20, 21, ‘‘ Knowing this first, that no prophecy of the Scrip- 
ture,’ etc. Clement of Alexandria, who flourished between 
A. D. 192 and A. D. 217, acknowledges the four Gospels, the 
Acts, fourteen Epistles of Paul, the first Epistle of Peter, the first 
and second of John, the Epistle of Jude, and the Apocalypse. In 
the Ecclesiastical Hist. V1. 14 of Eusebius,* we find the follow- 
ing: “ Clement, in his Institutions, had given short explanations 
of all the canonical Scriptures, not omitting those that are con- 
tradicted ; I mean the epistle of Jude, and the other Catholic 
epistles, and the epistle of Barnabas, and the book called the 
Apocalypse of Peter.” Photius also mentions that Clement 
wrote short explications upon the Catholic epistles. Yet in the 
other works of Clement there is no mention made of the epistle of 
James or of the second epistle of Peter. The epistle of Jude 
and that of Barnabas are quoted. Besides, Cassiodorus says 
that “ Clement explained the canonical epistles, that is, the first 
of Peter, the first and second of John, and the epistle of James ;”” 
and mentions no others. ‘These, Cassiodorus says, he ordered 
to be translated into Latin. Accordingly the Latin Adumbra- 
tiones of Clement, supposed to be those translated by Cassiodo- 
rus, or by his procurement, are upon the first epistle of Peter, 
the first and second of John, and the epistle of Jude. In an- 
other place, however, Cassiodorus remarks that it is reported 
that Clement of Alexandria explained in Greek all the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament from beginning to end.t 


* ° Ey é tats tnotunwcect Evvedovta évneiv, macys ths évdvadyxov yoa- 
gis éxitetunusvac meroinras Sinynoes (6 KAnuns), un 8 tag avtidsyoue- 
vas magehOwv* thy Iovdu héyw xat tag howmas xaPodimas éniotolac* 
try ts Bagvufa xui tiv Ilétgou heyoutvny anonahvyry. 


+ This apparently contradictory testimony is commented upon by 
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Tertullian, A. D. 200, cites the first of Peter, but has no refer- 
ence to the second. 

Among the writers of the third century was Hippolytus, 
(either bishop of Portus in Italy, or of Portus Romanus in 
Arabia, and thence named Portuensis,) A. D. 220, who, in his 
Demonstr. de Christ. et Antichrist. c. 2. 22, writes, “For the 
prophets did not speak by their own power, neither did they 
preach their own doctrines, but in the first place they were tru- 
ly enlightened by the word, then they were taught by visions in 
respect to future events ; and being thus influenced, they uttered 
things which God had revealed to them alone.” There is here 
considerable resemblance to 2 Pet. 1:21, “But holy men of 
God spake,” etc. He might, however, have found the same 
sentiments in Philo. We now proceed to Origen, A. D. 230. 
In the Church Hist. of Eusebius is a chapter with this title, 
** How Origen mentions the Scriptures of both Testaments.” 
“In the first book of his exposition upon John’s Gospel,” says 
Eusebius, “ Origen wrote thus : Peter, on whom the church of 
Christ is built, has left one Epistle acknowledged, Matt 16: 18. 
But let it be granted likewise that he wrote a second ; for it is 
is doubted.”’* In a Latin translation of a homily we find this sen- 
tence “ Andagain Peter says 2 Pet. 1:4, Ye are made partakers 
of the divine nature.”+ In ahomily upon Numbers, speaking 
of Balaam, “ And as the Scripture says in a certain place, The 
dumb ass speaking with human voice, forbade the madness of 
the prophet,” 2 Pet. 2: 16 ;{ and again, “ for I know it is writ- 
ten, that of whom a man is overcome, of the same is he 
brought in bondage,” v. 19.¢ In a letter of Firmilian, bishop 
of Caesarea in Cappadocia, written about A. D. 256, directed 
to Cyprian bishop of Carthage, and translated, (probably by 
Cyprian) from Greek into Latin, we have the following : “ And 
moreover, abusing the blessed apostles Peter and Paul, as if 
Olshausen in the sequel, who concludes that Eusebius is to be credit- 
ed rather than Cassiodorus. 

* Miay énvotodyy Cuohoyovpern xatahéhoinny* tow Oé xai Sevtegay 
augiBadleras vag. 

+ Consortes, facti estis divinae naturae. 

t Et ut ait quodam in loco Scriptura. Mutum animal, humana 
voce respondens, arguit prophetae dementiam. 

§ Scio enim Scriptum esse quia unusquisque, a quo vincitur, huic 
et servus addicitur. 
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they had delivered this doctrine ; though they in their epistles 
have cursed heretics and admonished us to avoid them.”* In 
the writings of Methodius, bishop of Olympus in Lycia, about 
A. D. 290, we have the following, in which there may be ref- 
erence to the second of Peter. ‘ They assert,” referring to 
the Ebionites, “ that the prophets spoke of their own motion,” 
see 2 Pet. 1: 20,21. “ The Jews look for an earthly king- 
dom, and place their hopes in this strange land, which the di- 
vine word says shall pass away,” 2 Pet. 3:10. “The whole 
world shall be consumed or overflowed with fire,” 2 Pet. 3: 6, 
7. Thecelebrated passage of Eusebius, (who lived in the lat- 
ter part of the third century and in the beginning of the fourth,) 
is sufficiently commented on by Olshausen in the sequel. 

In the fourth century, most of the ecclesiastical writers, it is 
probable, admitted the genuineness of both the epistles of Pe- 
ter. Some were still doubtful in regard to the second epis- 
tle. A few individuals seem to have rejected it. Among those 
who admitted its authority, were Athanasius, Cyrill of Jerusa- 
lem, Ephraem the Syrian, Gregory Nazianzen, Epipbanius, 
Ambrose, Philastrius, Rufinus, and Augustine. Jerome clearly 
recognizes the authenticity of both the epistles. In the cata- 
logue of ecclesiastical writers, he says, ‘‘ Simon Peter wrote 
two epistles, which are called Catholic, the genuineness of the 
second of which is denied by many, on account of the dissonance 
between the style and that of the first epistle.”t “ Jude, the 
brother of James, left an epistle, which is the smallest of the 
seven Catholic epistles.” Some testimony in respect to one or 
other of the epistles may be found in the works of Caesarius, 
Basil the Great, Macarius, and Chrysostom. Respecting the 
testimony of Didymus, the Catechist of Alexandria, more may 
be found in a subsequent page. In general, in the fourth cen- 
tury, as much authority seems to have been attached to the 
second epistle as to the first. 

It will not be necessary to refer to writers of the following 
centuries. Both epistles were comprehended in the same col- 
lection as the production of Peter, though a few writers, how- 
ever, after the fourth century, entertained doubts in regard to 


* Adhuce etiam infamans Petrum et Paulum beatos apostolos, quasi 
hoe ipsi tradiderint ; qui in epistolis suis haereticos execrati sunt, et, 
ut eos evitemus, monuerent. 


+ See the remarks of Olshausen in the sequel. 
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the second epistle. Neither this epistle nor that of Jude are 
found in the ancient Syriac version of the New Testament.* |p 
the other ancient versions, both epistles are included. 

The following may be some of the reasons why so slight no- 
tices are found of the second epistle of Peter, in the ancient 
ecclesiastical fathers, or why suspicion was allowed to attach to 
it. 1. Some of the early fathers might have been influenced by 
doctrinal reasons to doubt the authenticity of the epistle. The 
passage 2 Pet. 3:7, 10,13 respecting the dissolution of the 
world was in direct opposition to the opinions of not a few of 
them. 2. It might have incurred suspicion in the view of 
some, from the fact that its general design or scope differs so 
much from that of the first epistle. 3. The difference in the 
style of writing in the two epistles seemed to indicate different au- 
thors. 4. The second epistle so strikingly resembles the epistle 
of Jude, that some persons supposed that one must be regarded 
as genuine and the other as spurious. From internal evidence 
it was thought that Jude’s epistle must have been the original. 
5. It is possible that the epistle of Peter did not come into in- 
mediate use, but remained for a time comparatively unknown. 
It seems to have been written but a short time before the death 
of the author, and opportunity might have been wanting of 
sending it immediately to the churches for which it was destined. 
The causes which prevented its immediate promulgation at first, 
might have continued to operate in throwing suspicion over it 
afterwards. 


Coming to modern times, we find that the genuineness of the 
Epistle has been called in question by some very eminent men. 
Calvin in his argument to this epistle, prefixed to his commenta- 
ry, remarks, “ Though there i is some affinity 1 in the style of this 


* For the supposed reason of this omission, see Pott Prolegg. 
ad secund. Ep. Pet. p. 161 not. Also Haenlein Prolegg. Ep. 
Judae, p. 79, 80. “Syri,” says Wetstein, “actis apostolorum, quae 
apud ipsos LXIX capita habent, continuo subjiciunt epistolam Jacobi 
acap. LXX ad LXXV.,, Petri a LXXVI ad LX XXII. et Joannis pri- 
mam a LXXXIII. ad LXXXVIII. Deinde sequuntur Paullinae que- 
tuordecim epistolae, capitibus CLI., quarum ultima est ad Hebraeos. 
Deinde addunt secundam Petri, secundam et tertiam Joannis, et epis- 
tolam Judae, cum hac praefatione ; sequuntur illae epistolae apostolo- 
rum, quae reperiuntur in omnibus exemplaribus.” 


+ See Dahl’s Comment. Exegetico-Critica de Authentia Epist. 
Petrinae posterioris atque Judae, 1807. p. 53—57. 
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epistle to that of the first, yet I think the discrepancies are 
such as to indicate that they had not the same author. We 
may also infer it from other probable conjectures. At the 
same time, all agree that it contains nothing unworthy of Pe- 
ter, for it shows every where the apostolical spirit. But if 
it is to be received as canonical, Peter must have been its au- 
thor, since it not only has his name in the inscription, but he de- 
clares that he had lived with Christ. For any other one to 
have personated the apostle would have been a deception un- 
worthy of the Christian name. I therefore conclude, if the 
epistle be regarded as worthy of credit, that it came from Peter ; 
not that he himself wrote it, but some one of his disciples in 
obedience to his orders. He was then, as is probable, in ex- 
treme age, and near death. It is possible, that, at the request 
of the disciples, he suffered this epistle to go forth as his dying 
testimony.” This judgment of Calvin, then, as it appears, 
was based mainly on the discrepancy in the style of the two 
epistles. It is not probable that he subjected them to a very 
rigid examination in this respect. 

The conjecture of Grotius isin the following words. “ Peter 
was put to death under Nero, but this epistle, or the epistle ad- 
ded, as we think, to that which now makes the third chapter, 
was written after the destruction of Jerusalem. No Christian, 
previously to that event, believed that the end of the world was 
drawing near. After the destruction of Jerusalem, many thought 
that the earth’s destruction would soon follow. The writer 
exhorts Christians to wait patiently for that day, though its 
coming would be delayed beyond expectation. ‘The delay was 
a proof of God’s great forbearance, as it was his will that many 
both of the Jews and Gentiles should yet be converted. The 
writer of this epistle I consider to be Simeon, or Simon, bishop 
of Jerusalem after the death of James, the successor and imi- 
tator of the same James whose epistle is in our possession. 
Eusebius and others write his name, indifferently, Simeon or 
Simon. He also lived subsequently to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, in the time of Trajan. He afterwards suffered the death 
of crucifixion.” As this hypothesis of Grotius is examined at 
some length by Olshausen, we need only remark, that it is whol- 
ly destitute of proofs ; all the Mss., versions, and editions an- 
cient and modern agreeing in favor of the genuineness of all 
the words—JIéroo¢ xai anoorodogs. Simeon never was styled 
an apostle. ‘There is no mention of two epistles as having been 
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written by him, which it is necessary to suppose in regard to the 
author of the second epistle, see 3:1. Besides, the author 
of the second epistle, does not exhort Christians, as Grotius 
maintains, to withdraw their minds from the expectation of the 
coming of Christ. On the contrary he entreats them to look 
for and hasten to the coming of the day of the Lord. 

The more recent writers on the subject of this epistle, may 
be arranged into three classes. 

I. Such as allow the genuineness of the epistle in part. 
Bertholdt, late professor of theology at Erlangen, in order to 
avoid the supposed difficulty resulting from the coincidence be- 
tween the second chapter and the epistle of Jude, conjectures 
that the second chapter is an interpolation. Dr. Charles U})- 
mann, professor of theology at Halle, seeing that the doubts 
which have been raised against the authenticity of the epistle 
would not be removed by the conjecture of Bertholdt, considers 
that the second and third chapters are an interpolation, and that 
the first only is genuine. Both these conjectures are very sai- 
isfactorily disposed of by Olshausen. 

Il. Such as deny the genuineness of the epistle altogether. 
Among these are Semler, Schmidt, Eichhorn, Welcker, a re- 
viewer of Ullmann in Wachler’s Neue theol. Annalen for 1822, 
De Wette and Guerike. The following are the principal ar- 
guments on which the objectors rely. 1. The total silence of 
some of the early fathers in regard to it ; the doubtful allusions 
to it by others; its being placed among the evredeyoueva by 
Eusebius ; its exclusion from the Syriac version, ete. 2. The 
difference in the style of the epistle from that of the first of 
Peter. The diction of the first epistle, it is said, has greater 
force and perspicuity ; the second, in many places, labors under 
a sort of redundancy, often repeating the same word. Particu- 
lar instances of the sort are enumerated by various writers. 
This point is investigated at length by Olshausen. 3. The 
writer of the epistle seems too anxious to show that he is the 
apostle Peter, 1: 12—15, 16—18, 1: 1, 3: 2,15. This very 
anxiety, it is said, creates suspicion of deception. Paul, how- 
ever, had the same zeal in certain cases in vindicating his apos- 
tleship. 4. There is a difference in the inscriptions of the 
epistles. The first is directed to the Christians of particular 
countries ; the second is to all Christians, while in 3: 1 of the sec- 
ond epistle, the writer speaks as though both had the same dest- 
nation. 5. In the first epistle the writer calls himself Z/érgos ; 
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in the second he adds the cognomen Svuewv. 6. The writer 
appeals to Paul’s epistles 3:15. But it is not necessary to 
suppose that all of Paul’s epistles are meant. Some of them 
must have been well known, and to these Peter may have al- 
luded. The second epistle was evidently written very near the 
close of the author’s life. The incident mentioned Gal. 2: 11, 
would not have prevented Peter’s alluding in a friendly man- 
ner to Paul’s writings. 7. Doubts arise from comparing this 
epistle with that of Jude. ‘These two writers are remarkably 
alike in sentiment, in language, and in the structure of their 
sentences. A close examination will show that Jude is the 
original, and Peter the copyist. ‘The latter amplifies and adorns 
the thoughts of the former. For a satisfactory reply to this, 
consult Fosdick’s translation of Hug, and the Note of Prof. Stu- 
art appended, p. 771. 

Ill. Writers who maintain the genuineness of the whole 
book. Among these are Dahl, Storr, Michaelis, E. C. Flatt, 
Pott, Augusti, Nietzsche, Schmid, Hug, Lardner, and in a mod- 
ified sense, H. A. Schott and Olshausen. A brief summary of 
the arguments, in addition to what has been already said, fol- 
lows. 1. There are no evidences in the epistle, that the writer 
lived at an age subsequent to that of the apostles. 2. The de- 
sign of the epistle and the particular sentiments contained in it 
are entirely worthy of an inspired apostle. 3..‘There are many 
points of resemblance between the first and second epistles, mak- 
ing allowance for the different object of the two epistles, and that 
the second was written when the author was aged and near his 
martyrdom. ‘There is the same manner of appropriating the 
ideas and expressions of others, giving them certain slight al- 
terations, sometimes embellishing them, setting them off with 
participles, etc. ‘The similarity,” says Hug, “ does not con- 
sist merely in certain modes of expression, but extends to the 
plan and private scheme of the composition, to peculiarities in 
its execution, etc. The resemblance is not superficial but char- 
acteristic, and so thorough as to denote an identity of author- 
ship.” See these considerations illustrated at large in the se- 
quel. 

In conclusion we will give the names of the principal writers 
for and against the authenticity of this epistle with the titles of 
their treatises. 

1. Calvin Comment. in Epp. Vol. Ill. ed. 1834, p. 77. 

2. Grotius in Adnott. ad N. T. ad hance Ep. 

Vor. VIL. No. 23. 12 
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. Scaliger Scaligeriana II. p. 22. 

. Salmasius De Episcop. et Presbyter. p. 14. 

. Erasmus In Nott. ad hane Epist. 

- Michaelis Einl. in die Schriften des N. T. translated by 
Marsh, Vol. IV. p. 346, ed. 1823. 

. Semler Paraphrasis in Ep. 2 Pet. et Ep. Judae Hal. 
1784. 

. Nietzsche Epistola Petri posterior auctori suo imprimis 
contra Grotium vindicata atque adserta, Lipsiae 1785. 

- Dah] Commentatio exegetico-critica de Authentia Epis- 
tolarum Petrinae posterioris atque Judae. Rostochii, 
1807. 

. Pott Prolegomena ad secund. Petr. Ep. Epist. Cath. Vol. 
Il. p. 159, Gott. 1810. 

. Eichhorn Einl. 3. B. 2. H. p. 630. 

- Schmidt Ein]. Vol. IL. p. 333. 

. E. C. Flatt Com. genuina secundae Petri Ep. origo de- 
nuo defenditur, Tub. 1806, 4. 

- De Wette Lehrbuch der hist. krit. Einl. in N. T. p. 338. 
Berlin 1830. 

Augusti die katholischen Briefe, neu tberset. Lemgo. 

1801. II. 105. 

- Bertholdt Ein). Vol. VI. p. 3124. 

. Wachler Neue theol. Annalen, 1822. 

- Ullmann Der Zweite Brief Petri, kritish untersucht, 
Heidelberg 1821, 8. 

- Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History. 

- Welcker philologisch-exegetischer Clavis uber die Kath- 
olischen Briefe, p. 183. 

- Guerike Beitrige zur Einl. ins. N. T. II. p. 176. not. 

. Hug Einl. translated by Fosdick, Andover 1836, p. 636, 
note by Prof. Stuart, p. 770. 

. Schott Isagoge historico-critica in lib. N. 'T. Jenae 1830, 
p- 415.—Transaror. } 


InTEGRITY AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE SEconD EpistLe or 
Peter. 


Introduction. 


Learned men of the present day have shown remarkable 
zeal in examining the foundations or ultimate grounds on which 
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civil government and religion rest. ‘This ardor for thorough in- 
vestigation, in itself altogether praiseworthy, indicates very 
clearly the advance of the human race from infancy and child- 
hood to mature age. ‘Truly deserving of high commendation 
are the numerous individuals, alike distinguished for genius and 
erudition, whose laborious investigations in the history of the 
Scriptures, in determining their nature and genius, and in set- 
tling the style of thought and writing in particular books, have 
conferred special honor on the age. By these learned inquiries, 
they have greatly promoted the cause of letters—having been 
the means of starting profounder inquiries in relation to matters 
of the highest moment, than the long course of preceding cen- 
turies had given birth to. As a consequence, there have been 
disclosed various and very discordant opinions respecting the or- 
igin of particular books, the canon of the New Testament, 
and the authority and credibility of the sacred writings ;—mat- 
ters which the theologians of former times never ventured to 
call in question. 

Nevertheless, the greater the praise due to these efforts of 
learned men, expended on the history of the sacred books, look- 
ing either to the stores of erudition which they have accumu- 
lated, or to the importance of the questions which they have 
propounded, the more deeply is it to be regretted that powers of 
mind and fruits of learning thus eminent should not always have 
been so controlled and guarded as to have promoted the inter- 
ests of righteousness and of Christian truth. The result has 
been, through the carelessness and depravity of man, and espe- 
cially through the artifice of the devil, that this zeal for profound 
inquiry, has brought, extensively, the heaviest calamities on na- 
tions and on the church of God—wicked men perverting the 
counsels of the good and confusedly mingling the interests of the 
church with those of the State. So, also, the doctrines of our 
modern theologians, respecting the origin, authenticity, and au- 
thority of the sacred books, have been, to a lamentable extent, 
pernicious rather than salutary ; inasmuch as they threaten to 
subvert the foundation of our holy religion, and to banish all re- 
gard for true piety. ‘Thus these erudite discussions, touching 
the genuineness and history of the Bible, which, considering 
the learning and genius of the writers in question, led us to 
hope would have been useful to the church, have, on the con- 
trary, occasioned the most serious injury. ‘This, we think, is 
owing to two causes. 
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First, some of the learned theologians, who have written in 
relation to the history and authority of the sacred books, though 
not entirely unmindful of the truth and importance of the sub- 
ject itself, yet have had an eye mainly on themselves, and on 
the glory which they should acquire by learned expositions o! 
difficult points. ‘This thirst for vain glory, which is to be shun- 
ned in every branch of literary effort, is worthy of pointed con- 
demnation in theological studies. A theologian should be sin- 
gle-minded, not eager for applause, not impatient under reproof, 
but every where, in connection with the advancement of know- 
ledge, consulting for the interests of truth, and the promotion 
of personal piety. The immortal Philip Melancthon, who 
showed that he properly investigated theological subjects, not 
less by his immense erudition, than by that purity of man- 
ners and holiness of life by which he commended himself even 
to his enemies, once said, ‘‘ That he was not conscious of ever 
having engaged in theological studies except with a view to 
moral improvement ;”* a remark which will commend itself to 
every true theologian. But since many have been influenced 
less by such considerations than by a depraved thirst for honor, 
the result has been, what we might have expected. ‘They have 
artfully palmed off upon their readers as verities, their own 
speculations on the origin and history of the sacred books— 
speculations wholly foreign from the truth. Thus in literary 
matters, we are reminded of what Justin Martyr wrote, “ ‘The 
soul ascends with difficulty to those virtues from which it has 
fallen ; with difficulty it escapes from the evils to which it has 
become accustomed.”’+ It is a matter of the greatest difficulty 
to arouse the minds of men to a pure love of truth, and to the 
desire of ascertaining it, though this is the only worthy object 
of pursuit, and the one which is to be sought with the utmost 
earnestness. Equally important is it to recall the mind from an 
inordinate desire of glory, a passion which is deeply rooted in 
the human breast, and is cherished from the earliest age, but 
which is to be carefully shunned, if one would enjoy a tranquil 
mind, and, at the same time, promote the general good. ‘Trv- 

* Phil. Melanch. Epistolae ad Joach. Camerarium Scriptae. Lips. 
1569. 8. In edit. Londin. Lib. IV. Epist. 5. 

+ AvouvaSiBacrds 4 wrzn éni tadra,ag av olicInae xalav~ dvs- 
exBiSactos te toitwr, wy cvvadtiody xuxov. Justin Martyr’s Frag- 
ments in Grabii Spicil. Patr. et Haeret. Tom. If. p. 173. 
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ly has Jerome said,* “ Seek not for honor, and do not grieve, 
though you are of no reputation.” 

The other reason w hy, in my opinion, the labors of learned 
men, expended on the history of the sacred books, have not 
subserved the Christian cause is the following ;—many modern 
theologians, as most candid judges are now ready to admit, fall- 
ing in with the levity of the times, though they have not indeed 
denied, in so many words, the truth of the Christian religion, 
yet have opposed or denounced the fundamental doctrines, 
every where and with sufficient clearness exhibited on the sa- 
cred page—original sin, redemption through Christ, justification 
vy faith—the divinity of our Lord Jesus ~ Christ—representing 
them as superstitious, or as execrable and horrible, unworthy of 
the Deity, and not to be exhibited in the hearing of men. 
Although, as I would fain believe, they have been laboring un- 
dera grievous deception, and have not been actuated by guile 
and hatred of the truth, imagining that they should be the 
means of promulgating a purer form of Christianity, superstition 
being suppressed and rooted out, yet the contempt which they 
have manifested for doctrines divinely delivered to us, has inflict- 
ed the severest injury on Christianity in general, and on the 
studies of theology in particular. Especially detrimental have 
these new speculations been to what are called the introduction, 
history, and criticism of the sacred books, inasmuch as persons 
eager for innovation could not but indulge their own pecu- 
liar views respecting religion, while considering questions of 
an historical and critical nature. Pretending, not that Chris- 
tianity itself was to be abrogated, but only purified, they attempt- 
ed to obtrude upon the sacred books the erroneous opinions 
which they had invented for themselves in relation to the Chris- 
tian doctrine. Perceiving, however, that this could not be done 
in many cases, except by a forced interpretation of language, 
they proceeded to teach that one and another of the sacred 
books had no authority in the primitive church, that neither the 
apostles, nor their immediate disciples were to be regarded as 
the authors of them ; and that their origin was to be referred to 
Christians of a later age, who had mingled Jewish dogmas with 
the pure and preeminently moral doctrines of Jesus. So blind- 
ed were they by the erroneous opinions, which, without any 
just cause, they had formed mens ait that men of in- 


* Comment. in Evang. Matth. om: Vol. ILI. p. 15, Edit. Sestnny. 
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tegrity easily persuaded themselves that they had discovered 
what they desired to discover. As a consequence, they not 
unfrequently passed by plain and obvious matters, propounding 
dark and involved questions, and laboring, with fruitless effort, 
to solve them, and accommodate them to their own opinions, 
The authenticity of many of the sacred books, though fortified 
with the strongest arguments, was assailed by objections, fre- 
quently of the most frivolous and incongruous, not to say ab- 
surd, description. 

Such being the mode of proceeding, it is not strange that 
many volumes which are noble specimens of genius and Jearn- 
ing, should have been diligently employed in assailing the books 
of the New Testament, and in destroying their authority and 
credibility. Although such efforts could not be made without 
serious injury to Christianity, yet we may be allowed to hope 
in God for more auspicious results. In his Providence, doubt 
not, but that every thing which has been alleged against the 
credibility and authority of the Scriptures, will, at length, serve 
to confirm their truth. ‘The more acuteness and sagacity, which 
the opponents of the sacred books shall be seen to manifest, the 
more closely and accurately will the defenders of the Christian 
faith labor to uphold and strengthen it. ‘They will endeavor, 
with their utmost ability, to vindicate the integrity of the Scrip- 
tures, and to defend with competent arguments, the authority of 
particular books, which the older theologians, for the most part, 
attempted to do, with reasons not always sufficiently investiga- 
ted, as if the matter had been established beyond dispute.* 

Already we have the productions of men of accomplished 
learning, who have undertaken the defence of the inspired 
books in opposition to the most vigorous assaults of recent op- 
ponents. How much we are indebted to their zeal, 1 am not 
unaware. These, however, who have undertaken the guard- 
ianship of the sacred writings, appear to me to have sometimes 
erred. Influenced by feelings in themselves altogether praise- 
worthy, yet in some measure under the influence of party 
spirit, they have occasionally allowed themselves so far to be 
drawn from the right path as to reject opinions which had been 


* What has been done by the arguments of learned men, I have 
attempted to show in a little volume lately published, entitled “ Nach- 
weis der Aechtheit simmtlicher Schriften des N. Test. Hamburg, 


1832, 8.” 
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justly advanced by their adversaries, and on the other hand to 
strive to uphold what seemed to a candid judge to be destitute 
of sound arguments, and grounded only in false and obstinate 
prejudice. Such a mode of proceeding is not less opposed to 
the cause of truth, not to say that it is the occasion of more 
serious injury, than all the assaults of the enemy. Any one 
who makes use of odium and ill will in defending his cause, de- 
servedly incurs the rebuke of all good men, and excites in the 
fair-minded reader just suspicion of the goodness of his cause. 

These matters being disposed of, as I think, in the spirit of 
impartiality and kindness, I will now offer two rules, which are 
particularly important in investigations of this sort, and which 
I have followed in the ensuing discussion on the Second Epistle 
of Peter. First, we must be careful to seek for truth only, 
not suffering ourselves to be enticed after this or that opinion, 
but everywhere passing sentence unprejudiced and impartial. 
The greater the difficulty in accomplishing this through the 
weakness of human nature, the more vigilance we must employ, 
never imagining that we have perfectly attained our object. In 
the second place, in all the inquiries which we institute con- 
cerning the authenticity and integrity of the sacred books, par- 
ticular regard is to be had to the interests of the church and of 
the Christian body, which, alas! have been too often neglect- 
ed. ‘To pronounce a dialogue of Plato, an oration of Cicero, 
ahomily of Chrysostom or Augustine, to be spurious, is one 
thing ; to assert that a book or an epistle of Scripture was not 
written by the author to whom the whole church has ascribed 
it, isa very different thing. ‘The former is the concern of the 
learned only ; the cause of morals and of human happiness 
would not be affected though you should pronounce all the 
books of Plato or of any other ancient well-known profane 
writer spurious, and bring forward publicly, before a literary 
assembly, the arguments, with which you think to make good 
the assertion. Otherwise would it be in the matter of the sa- 
cred writings. ‘To the great body of Christians, faith in these 
Writings is most intimately connected with the persuasion that 
they are genuine, that the writers were those holy men whose 
names appear in the inscriptions of the books. When we at- 
tack the genuineness of a sacred book, we necessarily dimin- 
ish the confidence which multitudes cherish in the Scriptures ; 
and when the authority of the Scriptures is abandoned, the rules of 
practical morality which Christians have observed, will fall to- 
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gether. Itis the demand, therefore, of Christian charity that we 
be tender and considerate towards our less favored and weaker 
brethren. 

Let me not, however, be understood as wishing to check or 
repress the liberty which the learned enjoy of examining the 
arguments on which the authority and authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures rest. Entire liberty in this matter should be maintained by 
theologians. Freedom of inquiry is necessary in the discovery 
of truth. This freedom differs alike from a bold effrontery, and 
from that licentiousness, which allows any one to follow his 
own humor. True liberty restrains itself within proper bounds. 
He rightly uses liberty, he alone is worthy of it, and is of a 
sane mind, who always consults for the welfare of the whole, 
and also of individuals, who cautiously weighs the main argu- 
ments in the case, who acts, and who writes, so as never to 
overlook the interests either of the commonwealth, or of let- 
ters, either the safety and prosperity of the church or of his 
brethren. In all inquiries, then, into the authenticity of the 
Bible, true liberty will be cautious and diligent, careful neither 
to offend the church of God nor weak Christians. The more 
important the question respecting the authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures, the closer its bearings on the salvation of man, the more 
sacred is the duty to use not merely vigilance and skill, but the 
utmost moderation and considerateness, in weighing the argu- 
ments which are adduced for and against the genuineness of the 
sacred books. ll persons, therefore, who engage in these in- 
vestigations, particularly learned men who acknowledge the 
divine authority of the Bible, should modestly bring forward, 
for critical inquiry, positions which appear to them doubtful or 
suspicious, accompanied with the historical and critical argu- 
ments, thoroughly and repeatedly examined, which go in their 
opinion to invalidate the authority of the sacred writings. ky- 
ery inquirer, who is anxious for the truth alone, will be ready 
to give up his own opinion, will willingly yield to the force ol 
arguments, will ever be ready to question whether he may not 
be in error, and so with a candid mind will examine what may 
be urged against him. If this modest and cautious course be 
pursued, truth will not only be discovered, but that regard will 
be paid to the weak Christian which love requires. 

Although, I have no question that many who have written 
concerning the authenticity of the Scriptures did not examine 
their opinions with sufficient diligence, nor use a becoming 
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sobriety and moderation, yet I have made these preliminary 
remarks, not so much that I might show to others the right 
path, as that I might defend the course which I have taken j in 
the succeeding discussions relating to the genuineness of the Se- 
cond Epistle of Peter. I know not but some persons may re- 
gard me as too timid in examining what has been alleged against 
the authority of this epistle. But so important is the task 
which I have assumed, that | am persuaded that I can hardly 
use too great caution and care. He who exhibits no signs of 
doubt, distrust, or, I might say of religious feelings, is justly ob- 
noxious to the charce. of levity. Though all dincussiins res- 
pecting the authenticity and integrity of the books of the N. 

Test. are of very great importance, yet this inquiry into the 
venuineness of the Second Epistle of Peter is of the highest 
moment. Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History, III. 25, places 
it among the avzedeyoueva, in respect to the authority of which 
there was not an entire agreement in the primitive church. 
Though this seems to me abundantly sufficient to throw some 
doubt on the epistle, yet its scope is of such a nature and so 
different from all the other writings of the N. Test., that to de- 
cide regarding its genuineness, appears to me to be more diffi- 
cult than in relation to any other of the sacred books. 

There is one striking difference in the discussion respecting 
the authenticity of the Second of Peter and that of any of the 
other avredeyoueva. It may be contended that Paul was not 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, that John was not 
the author of the epistles which are ascribed to him, nor of the 
Apocalypse, and at the same time, the genuineness of those 
books may be argued. Neither of them contains the assertion in 
so many words that those were the authors who are commonly 
considered to be such. But the Second of Peter is the pro- 
— of Peter, or of Simon Peter, the apostle, the brother 

Andrew, or else it is the production of some daring impos- 
tor, who shields himself under the name of Peter, and. design- 
edly contrives to impose himself on his readers as Peter. Not 
only in the inscription to the epistle, where we read 2vpewy 
Tlétg0¢, dov hos xai anootodos ‘Inoov Xguorov, TiS (oOT{MOY Huiy 
dayovoe niotev, but in ch. 1: 17, 18, it is stated more at length 
that he was the author, and was with the Lord on the holy mount 
when Moses and Elias appeared to him and a voice was heard, 
ovr0¢ éariy 0 vids Mou oO sg po &ig Ov evdoxnoa. Now from 
the evangelists Matt. 17: 1, Luke 9: 28, it is manifest that, in- 
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cluding James and John, Peter was the only disciple who was 
present at the transfiguration of our Lord Jesus Christ, there- 
fore, he alone of the ‘apostles could write with truth ray rny 
tH gavny, (voice _ from heaven, just named)— eis HxovouUEy 
gE ovgavoy éveyPevoay, ov avr dvreg év TH COs TH ayiv), oF 
else some daring man in order that he might be able to 
personate Peter, pretended that he was present at this wonder- 
ful transaction. A pious fraud, (in my opinion an impious 
pat ,) cannot in any manner be charged upon the sacred writ 

; therefore, if Peter, the apostle, cannot be proved to be 
the ‘author of this second epistle which we ascribe to him, 
it is clear, that the epistle is to be stricken from the number of 
inspired books. 

Such being the fact, we can scarcely employ too great dili- 
gence in examining and weighing the arguments adduced in this 
exceedingly difficult discussion. It is very manifest, not only 
that our epistle was placed by Eusebius among the avr eheyousve 
since many others of the early writers had doubts of its authen- 
ticity ; but in modern times, learned men have adduced internal 
evidence against its apostolical claims. If these arguments 
truly prove its spuriousness, it seems to me to be wrong not to 
exclude it from the constellation of sacred books, and prohibit 
its use in all doctrinal and theological discussions. How difli- 
cult and perilous such a step would now be, every person must 
be aware. There are, indeed, very many, who, though they 
consider it to be spurious, hesitate not to employ it in “popular 
discourses, and, in doctrinal and theological discussions, main- 
taining that the subject and scope of the epistle are to be heed- 
ed, not its author and origin. ‘To such, I cannot unite myself. 
I know not what authority, not in words but in fact, they would 
have us give to the Bible. 1 am persuaded that it truly presents 
to us divine precepts, which could be presented to us in no man- 
ner by impostors. ‘The holy God uses holy instruments. What! 
Is then the proof whether this epistle be of divine authority to 
be gathered from history and not from itself? By no means. 
That what it teaches respecting the substance of the Christian 
religion as taught in the other Scriptures, is in agreement wit’ 
evangelical truth, no one has ever doubted ; and be it genuine 
or spurious, nothing is hence added to or taken away from the 
argument. But there is the greatest possible difference be- 
tween a voluine, which presents useful and excellent matter to 
its readers, and a sacred book, that gives us certain, credible 
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truth from the fountain, and which cannot elsewhere be found. 
The Scriptures are a sacred fountain, whence all true know- 
ledge of God is to be drawn. We believe in the divine au- 
thority of these books, not on account of the proof which they 
themselves supply, but we assume the proof, on account of the 
authority of the writers. 


* We can, therefore, by no means, 

* “Non propter argumentum credimus libris sacris,” “Sed ob 
Scriptorum authoritatem probamus argumentum ;” this needs a brief 
iljustration, The faith which men yield to the Scriptures, is of vari- 
ous kinds. Faith springs up in the human mind in various ways. 
One class of men attribute divine authority to the Bible rather in 
name than in fact. They assent to many declarations of the Scrip- 
tures, but it is only to such declarations as coincide with their own 
opinions, and only to the degree in which they coincide. Human rea- 
son, in their view, is the fountain of truth. Their main object in 
using the Scriptures is to corroborate the truth, which they would not 
less retain if they had not the aid of the sacred books. A second 
class, piously instructed from their tender years, believe in the divine 
authority of the Scriptures. They are not, however, in the posses- 
sion of any good reason for their belief, but rather follow the ex- 
ample of their parents or instructors. This faith, hereditary as it 
were, from father to son, is of little worth, and hardly differs from 
that which the Turks place in the Koran, and the Hindoos in the Vedas. 
A third class, very numerous in our days, finding themselves destitute 
of the faith which many yield to the Scriptures, moved by the spirit 
of the times, terrified or warned by the example of others, or most un- 
happily controlled by circumstances, yield a sort of faith, vexgay 
xa tavtyy tothe Scriptures, as containing the institutes of the Chris- 
tian religion, This vain (xev7) faith will be of no service to them- 
selves nor to others, except, through the goodness of God, they may 
be so awakened, as, like the Samuritans, with ready minds, to exclaim, 
ore ovxtte Ove thy tudy hahiay miotevourv’ attot yag ouuey Or 
ovtos éotly alndag 0 cwrng Tov xdouov, 0 Xgutos, John 4: 42. Fi- 
nally, there are others, who are animated by ardent love for the truth, 
who earnestly aspire after holiness of life, or who, oppressed by the 
burden of sins, seek for rest. They are those who knock, and to 
whom it shall be opened ; who seek, and who shall find ; who hun- 
ger, and who shall be filled. The faith which they cherish in the 
Scriptures, and in the Christian religion, is that which alone can be 
truly called faith. At the outset, they believed in the Scriptures, be- 
cause it solved their doubts, or relieved their minds of the burden of 
sin, or promised them that purity of heart, which they bad sought in 
vain elsewhere. Thus, with the blessing of God, there happily springs 
up in their minds confidence in the divinity of the Scriptures. In- 
genuously acknowledging that the sacred writers, in inditing their 
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include a book in the inspired records, which is not worthy of 
credit on its own authority, but must be supported by other ar- 
guments, and has no independent proof in itself. 

Such being the case, the ensuing discussion respecting the 
authenticity of the Second Epistle of Peter, seems to me to be 
one of the highest importance ;—particularly as many learned 
men have controverted its genuineness by arguments so numer- 
ous and so plausible. Candid judges, I hope, will not regard 
me as timid and unduly anxious, but careful and modest in can- 
vassing the arguments which have been adduced against this 
epistle. ‘This at least will be my aim, and since, not unfre- 
quently, I may find learned men too hastily rejecting the epis- 
tle, the greater necessity will there be for vigilance on my part. 


CHAPTER IL. 


INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


Before proceeding to discuss the authenticity of our Epistle, 
we must advert to the question of its integrity, inasmuch as 
two very estimable individuals have been recently engaged in 
discussing its genuineness, with the view of showing that a part 
of the epistle is the production of the apostle Peter, while the 
authorship of the remaining portion is unknown. ‘The persons 
to whom I refer are Bertholdt, a distinguished professor of 
theology in the university of Erlangen, whose literary course 
was not long since cut short by a too early death, and Ul/mann, 
professor of theology in the university of Halle, a man_higlily 
revered, and one whom I esteem as a personal friend. Since | 
can by no means accord with the opinions of these learned 
books, were led by the Holy Spirit, they joyfully receive all things, 
which the Scriptures have delivered to us, solely on the ground of the 
authority of the writers. Having known by experience that there is 
a Spirit who leads into all truth, they unhesitatingly believe, that it 
was by the aid of this same Spirit that the prophets and apostles 
made known to us the mysteries, which transcend the reason of man, 
and which, apprehended by faith, will, at length and imperceptibly, 
terminate in knowledge. 
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men, 1 will briefly state the reasons which lead me to think that 
the method which they have adopted in defending the genuine- 
ness of the epistle is erroneous. 


Sect. 1. Conjecture of Bertholdt. 


The striking resemblance in sentiment as well as in language, 
between the second chapter of our epistle and the epistle of 
Jude particularly arrested the attention of Bertholdt, and in his 
view, seemed clearly to teach that Peter, or rather the author 
of the second chapter, had read the epistle of Jude, and adopt- 
ed itin all but the identical phraseology. Perceiving that the 
opponents of the epistle were specially induced by this re- 
semblance to attack its genuineness, he supposed that he should 
render essential service in the defence of the authenticity of 
the epistle, if he could show that the second chapter is an in- 
terpolation, while the first and third are genuine.* His promi- 
nent arguments in support of his conjecture are the following: 

There is no resemblance in language or sentiment between 
the second epistle of Peter and the epistle of Jude, except in 
the second chapter of Peter. Remove this chapter, and the re- 
semblance between the two epistles is at an end. 

This assertion would not be without weight if the fact was 
as he has stated it. ‘There are clear traces, however, in the 
third chapter, that the author was acquainted with the epistle 


of Jude. 








2 Pet. 3: 1—3. Jude. 17, 18. 
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The second chapter of the epistle of Peter can hardly fur- 
nish a more striking resemblance than the verses now quoted. 
Bertholdt, however, considers it to be accidental, and also that 
it supplied a pretext to the author of the interpolated second 
chapter, of transferring from the epistle of Jude those passages 
which he had inserted in the second epistle of Peter. But it is 
hardly possible that any one can accord with this opinion of 
Bertholdt. If it were mere accident that Peter and Jude 
should agree so perfectly in the verses just quoted, no reason 
can be assigned why the agreement of the second chapter with 
the epistle of Jude was not equally accidental. In the latter 
case the accordance is less striking than it is in the first. Be- 
sides, the first chapter of the second epistle of Peter exhibits 
no doubtful indications, that its author had read the epistle of 
Jude. Compare 2 Pet. 1: 1 with Jude v. 1, and 2 Pet. 1: 12 
with Jude v. 5. 

Such being the fact, the rejection of the second chapter does 
not take away, but merely diminishes ina slight degree, the 
difficulty which occurs in consequence of the resemblance be- 
tween the two epistles ;—a circumstance by no means suflicient 
to authorize so violent a conjecture. 

2. Rejection of the second chapter will cause no special in- 
convenience ; but on the contrary 

3. There will be a closer connection between the first and 
third chapters, inasmuch as the scope of the second chapter is 
at variance with the spirit of the whole epistle. 

These two allegations we adduce together, as the first has 
no weight by itself, and aside from the possibility of the inter- 
polation of the second chapter. The other allegation is of 
more importance, and would, perhaps, show that the chapter is 
interpolated, provided a close connection exists between the 
first and third chapters, which is sundered by the insertion of 
the second chapter. Nevertheless, an accurate inspection of 
the context will show, with the clearness of the sun, that the 
case is otherwise. Indeed, this learned writer himself has well 
observed that the first and third chapters of the second epistle 
of Peter do not treat of the same topics which the second 
chapter propounds to its readers. Another remark of his is 
also true, viz. thatthe chapters of this epistle are not so closely 
connected as to preclude a sort of relation between the first and 
third, the second being rejected. But this is not a peculiarity 
of our epistle. One of the many like instances which might 
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be mentioned is the first epistle to Timothy. The second 
chapter might be easily left out without disturbing the course of 
thought. Therefore, though I allow that the second chapter of our 
epistle has no special affinity, either to the first or the third, yet 
it by no means follows that it was interpolated by an impostor. 
Besides, a litthe more accurate examination of the course of 
thought will show us that there are references in the third chap- 
ter to matters propounded in the second. 2 Pet. 3: 14, oxov- 
dacare aonthos xai auwpmnroc evgeO Hvac, without doubt refers to 
2: 13, where heretics and yevdodidaoxados are reproved under 
the name of onidoe zai uwuor. Also, 2 Pet. 3: 17, it is indi- 
cated by the words, guAacoeode, iva uy 17 tov adéouwv nhavy 
suvanaydevres, Exnéonré tov iiov ornoeynov, that the writer is 
speaking of the a@¢ouor, who are described in the second chap- 
ter. This fact alone restrains us from rejecting the second chap- 
ter as not falling in with the argument of the epistle, especially 
when, as we shall point out in the sequel, there is an easy 
method of connecting the first and second chapters. 

The conjecture of Bertholdt has some appearance of proba- 
bility from the circumstance that the writer at the close of the 
first chapter speaks of the prophets, and in the beginning of the 
third proceeds thus : Tudzyy 7/dn, ayannroi, devrégay vuiy yoaga 
imorodyy, év aig dueyeiow vuwv év Unomvyoet tay éihingerT OLe— 
vay” BynoOonvalLtwMYv NOVELOHMEVYWY HOHUaTwY 
UNO TOY AYLWY NOOGHTUWY, xa IHS TOY aNOOTOAWY HuaY 
évrolng tov xugiov xai owrnoos. Bertholdt supposes that these 
words are to be joined to the end of the third chapter. But 
any candid judge of these matters may see that the author of 
the epistle, in the closing part, wished to make a brief summa- 
ry of what he had written ; and so far is it from being necessa- 
ry to unite the beginning of the third chapter with the end of 
first, that many other things might have been very well thrown 
in, besides the second chapter. 

4. The discrepance in the style between the first and second 
epistles of Peter, which induced many in the days of Jerome to 
deny the genuineness of the second epistle, is discovered in the 
second chapter. The first and third chapters accord in style 
with the first epistle. 

This allegation of the learned author has at least some plausi- 
bility. Itis to be acknowledged that the style of the second 
chapter differs very much from that of the first and third.* But it 


* Yet there are not wanting traces in respect to style which indi- 
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is well known, that, in the opinion of most judges, the reasons for 
this discrepance are to be sought in the epistle of Jude, a great 
part of which Peter appropriated to his own use. From the 
variety in the style of our epistle, therefore, nothing can be 
certainly drawn, which will go to invalidate the genuineness of 
the second chapter. The allegation of Bertholdt that the 
style of the first and third chapters does not materially dif- 
fer from that of the first epistle of Peter, is far from the 
truth. In the sequel, we shall enter at large into the subject of 
the style of both the epistles. Our readers may there learn 
our opinion respecting the differences of style which exist be- 
tween each of the chapters of the second epistle, and the first 
epistle. It may now suffice to say that there is no discrepance 
between the style of the first and second epistles of Peter, 
which is either not common to every part of the second epistle, 
or strikingly peculiar to the first and third chapters. No one 
can fail to see the discrepances in the style of both epistles, 
and between particular parts of the second. ‘They have been 
observed by all the learned in all ages. 

Thus the reasons alleged by Bertholdt for rejecting the se- 
cond chapter seem to me to be sufficiently refuted. 1 will sub- 
join two observations. First, External proofs to show that the 
second chapter is interpolated are entirely wanting. No man- 
uscripts nor versions present to us the epistle in that form which 
Bertholdt considers to be genuine. Secondly, It is an impor- 
tant consideration that the conjecture does not answer the pur- 
pose for which it was devised. If the second chapter be omit- 
ted, the difficulties, which affect the genuineness of the epistle, 
are by no means removed. Many of the circumstances which 
go against the apostolical origin of the epistle are found in the 
first chapter, but particularly in the third. Therefore, if the 
second chapter is rejected, only one of the many difficulties is 


cate that the writer of the first and third chapters was the wri- 
ter of the second chapter. There are found in the second epistle of 
Peter &ma$ Asycueva, as in all the other books of the New Testament, 
which are peculiar to this epistle, and which occur in the second 
chapter as well as in the first and third, ’Axogsvyw 1: 4, and 2: 18, 
20, éaxohovPsiv 1: 16, and 2: 2, 15. raywwog 1: 14, and 2: 1. a&Pecpos 
3: 17, and 2:7. aorjgixtog 3: 16, and 2: 14. txaadar 3: 5 and 2:5, 
2: 3. Agreement in the use of these words is not to be overlooked. 
Frequent use of the word id:os is common to all the chapters, |: 20. 
2: 16, 22. 3: 16, 17. 
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removed—that which arises from the similarity between the se- 
cond chapter and the epistle of Jude. This single advantage 
is by no means sufficient to induce us to adopt a conjecture 
which does such violence to the epistle. 


Sect. 2. Conjecture of Ullmann. 


In our opinion of the conjecture of Bertholdt, Ullmann con- 
curs. This eminent man well judged that the doubts which 
the learned have started respecting the authenticity of the epis- 
tle are by no means removed if the second chapter is omitted. 
But he dissented from the opinion of Bertholdt only on the 
ground that he considered that Bertholdt was mistaken in re- 
jecting nothing but the second chapter. Ullmann supposes that 
the first chapter only is the production of Peter, while he at- 
tributes the second and third chapters to an impostor of a sub- 
sequent age. Since this learned writer has endeavored, with 
much acuteness, and with specious arguments, to defend his 
position,* we shall feel constrained to bestow upon it a thor- 
ough and somewhat protracted examination. 

In his discussion concerning the genuineness of the second 
epistle of Peter, Ullmann has adopted the following method. 
He regards each chapter of the epistle as a portion to be sub- 
mitted to independent examination, and proceeds to inquire in- 
to the genuineness of each. He attempts to show that the se- 
cond and third chapters cannot be the production of Peter, in- 
asmuch as the argument seems to be unworthy of the apostle, 
and the style unlike that of the first chapter, in addition to other 
difficulties. He regards the first chapter as genuine, as nothing 
occurs in it, either in matter or style, unbecoming the apostle. 
Such a mode of proceeding, however, cannot in my opinion, 
be justified. ‘The most important point in the discussion of this 
question is to show that the course of argument and the style 
of thought and language of the first chapter are so wholly un- 
like those of the second and third, as utterly to preclude an 
identity of authorship. This, notwithstanding, Ullmann has 
failed to do. He is constantly employed in considering the 
epistles of Peter in connection with that of Jude, but never 
compares the chapters of the Second Epistle of Peter with 





. Der swehs Brief Petri, kritisch Untersueht you Karl Ullmann, 
Heidelberg, 1821, 8. 
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each other. Omitting this, it is of little consequence to demon- 
strate from internal evidence that Peter is the author of the 
first chapter. What hinders us from coming to the conclusion 
that the whole epistle, the first chapter as well as the other two, 
is spurious, although the evidence against the first chapter js 
not so decisive as it may be against the second and third? 
Has a book a genuine origin which is spurious, indiscriminately, 
in its particular parts? Can that portion of a spurious book 
be regarded as genuine, which does not clearly show a counter- 
feit origin? It must be proved by express reasons that the 
discrepance of particular chapters is so marked as necessarily to 
require different authors. But it is sufficient to aver that it 
cannot be shown that the arguments adduced against the gen- 
uineness of the first chapter are unimportant. 

Ullmann, however, does not wholly pass by this considera- 
tion. Some proofs, which he calls positive, are brought for- 
ward in support of the authenticity of the first chapter. It is 
readily granted that there is no need of a collation of the par- 
ticular chapters, if it can be shown by sufficient reasons that 
the author of the first chapter could have been no other than 
Peter himself, while with equally good reason, it could be made 
manifest that Peter was not the author of the second and third 
chapters. The proofs, however, alleged by this learned writer, 
to show that Peter must have been the author of the first chap- 
ter, seem to me to be of little value. They are in substance 
these : 

In attempting to show the genuineness of the first chapter, 
Ullmann makes use of a twofold species of proof. The first 
results from the sentiments of the first chapter; the other, 
from the style and diction. In relation to the first, viz., that it 
can be shown from the sentiments that Peter was the writer of 
the first chapter, it is obvious, that something definite in deter- 
mining the author, must be drawn from the chapter; the prooi 
will fail unless particular things are adduced which are com- 
mon to few or no other writers. But the first chapter of the 
Second Epistle of Peter furnishes no considerations, opinions 
or sentiments of this sort. Ullmann himself candidly confesses 
that the opinions of the first chapter cannot be cited as those ol 
Peter alone, but agree very well with the sentiments of the oth- 
er apostles. How then is it proved that Peter was the writer 
of this chapter? The author of the first chapter discusses mat- 
ters—such as faith, virtue, and the like,—which Paul, Joho, 
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and any one sincerely attached to Christianity, could have pour- 
trayed equally well with Peter. 

The agreement, then, in the subject-matter goes very little 
to show that Peter was the author; in fact it proves the thing 
possible and no more. But that he was not the author, Ull- 
mann, on his own principles, should have seen, from what he 
considers the unhappy incoherence of the remaining chapters. 
He, who would break the connection of the chapters, must 
show, not only that Peter might have been the author of the 
first chapter, but that he must have been, and further that he 
could not have been the author of the other chapters. 

Besides, the learned writer has adduced some other things to 
vindicate the genuineness of the first chapter, which, at least, 
have some weight. In 2 Peter 1: 17, the words of the voice 
from heaven, which Peter relates that he heard on the hol 
mount, are,—o010¢ éorey 6 viog mou Oo ayannros, gig Ov éyo éu- 
doxnoa. ‘These words differ somewhat froin those of the evan- 
gelist, both when giving an account of the baptism of Jesus 
and his transfiguration. * This discrepancy, Ullmann thinks to 
be of grave import. He supposes that it clearly indicates that 
the author of the first chapter was Peter who had himself 
heard the voice from heaven; while a writer of a later age 
certainly adopted the account of the evangelist. But history 
clearly shows that Ullmann is mistaken. “The fathers of the 
primitive church, and the writers who used the Gospels, very 
often adduced the words in question in their writings. In their 
references, they differ from the evangelists and from each oth- 
er, as widely as the inspired writers do. Justin Martyrt men- 
tions that these words were heard from the clouds, vidg pov e 
ov, 27a Onusgov yeytvynxa ot. Clemens Alexandrinust has, 
viog MOU ei OU ayannros, eyo OnEooV yeyevvnna O€. Epiphan- 


* Matt. 3: 17, Mark 1: 11, Luke 3: 22, differ in respect to the words 
uttered from heaven when Jesus was baptized. Matthew writes, 
oitog got ; Mark and Luke, ov «i ; Luke, é» coi evddxnoa; Matthew 
-" Mark, év @ evdoxyoa. In the transfiguration, Matt. 17: 5, Mark 9: 

. Luke 9: 53, the evangelists neither agree with the quotations just 
si nor with each other. All subjoin, avrot axovete ; Mark and 
Luke omit, év @ or év got evdoxnoa. ‘Thus it is sufficiently plain that 
the evangelists were not accustomed to quote the Scriptures with 
precise verbal accuracy. 


+ Dial. cum Tryph. Jud. p. 316, ed. Sylburg. 
} Paedag. p. 92 ed. Paris. 
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ius informs us,* that the Gospel according to the Hebrews quo- 
ted the words differently. So much, then, is clear, that from 
this discrepance it can be proved that Peter was the author of 
the first chapter with no more facility than we can prove the 
contrary. Peter, it might be said, if he had written the first 
chapter of the epistle, would not surely have varied from the 
words of the Gospel of Mark, which Ullmann agrees with me 
in considering to have been dictated by Peter himself. The 
discrepance, then, between the Gospel and the epistle, in rela- 
tion to the words in question, does not show that Peter was not 
the writer of the epistle. Of no more weight in proving the 
genuineness of the first chapter is the inference drawn from the 
passage 2 Peter 1: 15, 16. Ullmann, along with ancient com- 
mentators, explains the words, onovdaow dé xai éxdorore eye 
Ueas mera thy éuny ekodov, tyy TovTMY MYiuny nOLEioPas, as if 
the writer was speaking of the Gospel of Mark, which the an- 
cient ecclesiastical historians assert to have been ‘composed from 
accounts furnished by Peter. Provided this interpretation could 
be made out, I would not deny that the first chapter is the pro- 
duction of Peter. If any impostor wished to personate the 
apostle Peter, it is altogether improbable that he would have 
spoken so obscurely of the Gospel of Mark. But there is 
good ground to suspect such an interpretation. Ullmann, in my 
opinion, very much errs in referring the words, THy TOUT? 
Bvnynv noveioPac, to what follows. ‘The course of thought con- 
nects them with the preceding. ‘The writer repeats v. 15, 
what he had promised to his readers in v. 12, ovx apmedyjow aci 
Uuas Unomimrnoxey negli tovrwy. But the matters, (ravza) 
which he wished to recall to the recollection of his readers, are not 
matters pertaining to the history of Jesus, concerning which he 
treats v. 16; but ravze v. 12 and 15 refers to ravra v. 8, 9, 10, 
which leads back to that circle of virtues mentioned by the 
apostle, v. 5,6. In order that they might never forget these 
things, without the remembrance of which they would be 
ciyyot xai axagnos, v. 8, he reminds them, v. 12, 15; and sub- 
joins that he would take care that they might be in the posses- 
sion of that, after his decease, by which they would always be 
called to the recollection of his counsels. —'This construction, 
the context seems to demand. Thus it will be manifest, as 
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-* Haer, 30, 13. 
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Storr has well remarked,* that the writer does not refer to the 
Gospel of Mark, but to the very epistle which he was compos- 
ing. 

‘Ullmann, on the other hand, in defending his exposition of 
the clause in the 15th verse, appeals to the particle yey (p. 33) 
which closely connects v. 16, to v. 15. Moreover, ravra, v. 
15, he supposes, refers to matters in the history of Jesus, and 
that the author, as is probable, alluded in those words to the 
Gospel of Mark. Rightly, indeed, does he affirm that yao 
connects the clause in v. 16 to that of v. 15; notwithstanding, 
the force of the word ravra, v. 16, can by no means be deter- 
mined from what follows. Odrog necessarily relates to what 
goes before. Besides, the particle yag cannot refer to rovzwy, 
but to oxovdaow dé xai éxaorore. The clause v. 16 gives the 
reason why Peter properly took upon himself the duty. “1” 
says he ‘* have not followed cunningly devised fables, making 
known unto you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but have myself witnessed his divine majesty ; therefore, I ad- 
monish you not to be weary in the pursuit after holiness.” 
Thus the discourse appears coherent. In this view of it nearly 
all modern interpreters coincide, and were this passage other- 
wise interpreted by the majority of commentators, the opinion 
that Peter is the author of the first chapter would by no means 
receive confirmation. 

Such being the fact, it is manifest that proofs drawn from the 
subject-matter of the first chapter amount to nothing, except to 
show the possibility that Peter is the writer ; i. e. nothing con- 
tained in the first chapter would lead us absolutely to consider 
Peter as the author. Besides, Ullmann himself founds on this 
argument nothing more than a probability that the first chapter is 
the production of Peter (p. 41). But I have abundantly shown 
that it is not enough to have pointed out the possibility of the 
thing. ‘The proof demanded is that no one but Peter could 
have written the first chapter. Nothing short of this will justify 
us in violently rejecting a part of the epistle. Satisfactory 
proofs are still wanting in defence of the opinion that the differ- 
ent chapters had not the same origin. 

The other species of proof, which Ullmann adduces, is de- 
rived from the consonance of the style of the first chapter of 
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* Zweck der evangelischen Geschichte und der Briefe des Johan- 
nes, p. 266. 
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the second epistle to that of the first epistle. (1 c. p. 41—49.) 
In disproof of this position the arguments which I have just 
brought forward are almost equally available. ‘The amount of 
the argument in respect to the character of the style, shows the 
possibility that Peter was the author of the first chapter. But 
even this cannot be granted, considering the course which Ul- 
mann has adopted in the examination of the style of the last two 
chapters. There are the saine discrepances of style, as I have 
shown in considering Bertholdt’s conjecture, in the first chapter 
as exist in the third. Ullmann ought, therefore, to reject the 
first chapter for the same reason that he would the third. We 
shall, however, consider in the sequel more critically, how far 
diversity of style in the two epistles is to be regarded in the 
question of the genuineness of the second epistle. We will 
now investigate the positions of Ullmann which go in his opin- 
ion to prove the consonance in the style of the first chapter of 
the second epistle with that of the first epistle. The allega- 
tions of this learned writer in reference to the poverty of lan- 
guage and the carelessness in connecting sentences, with which 
the style of this apostle labors, appear to me to be scarcely 
worthy of notice. Accusations so indefinite and intangible fill 
very far short of demonstration. Ullmann himself concedes 
(p. 43), that little or no weight is due to them inasmuch as the 
same thing is true of the other writers of the New Testament. 
In respect, indeed, to certain peculiar formulas retained in both 
epistles, he attaches some consequence in this discussion. In 
the first place, he quotes the form of salutation common to the 
two epistles. All the similarity, however, is in the words, 
Leoeg vutv xai sionvn aAnduvdein ; the words Ilérgos, andorolos 
dnoov Xororov could not have taken a different form. But 
this salutation is not peculiar to Peter. Paul in nearly all his 
epistles has yagus vuiv xai econvy, and Jude in the inscription 
to his epistle, writes, &¢0¢ Uuiv xai eiojyn ninOvvdein. Be- 
sides, it is to be remembered that an agreement in formulas of 
this description avails nothing in determining an author. If they 
did, we might set down the first chapter of the second epistle 
of Peter as the work of an impostor ; for {what could be easier 
than to transfer the salutation from the genuine epistle of Peter: 

Ullmann cites certain expressions as common to the first 
epistle and to the first chapter of the second ; ager, anodeors, 
énontns, Onhow, éxvyoonyéw, qedadeAgia. But the use of these 
words does not seem to be of much importance. ‘Eaezoonyé 
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does not occur in the first epistle, but simply yoonyéw ; énon- 
rng is wanting in the first epistle, where the verb éxontevw occurs ; 
the word geAadeAgia is quite common ; d7A0w is not rare, neither 
has it a peculiar sense in the epistles of Peter. ‘Thus there re- 
main aoety and ano@eors, the first of which is found in both 
epistles in an unusual sense, while the latter is among the un- 
common words. It is not indeed to be overlooked, that both 
epistles of Peter employ these two words, yet it seems clear to 
us that the use of them can, by no means, demonstrate that 
Peter is necessarily the author of the first chapter of the second 
epistle ; and this is what we have a right todemand. Ullmann 
has brought nothing to fortify his conjecture that the author of 
the first chapter is not the author of the other two. The 
amount of his proof is that the indications of a counterfeit ori- 
gin are not so manifest in the first chapter as in the other two, 
and therefore, the first may have been the production of Peter. 
But the conclusion that Peter was the author of the first chap- 
ter does not follow. It might easily happen that the author of 
the epistle, who wished to be considered as Peter, betrayed his 
artifice in the second and third chapters, while in the first he 
more warily personated the apostle. 

Having refuted the allegations of Ullmann, I will subjoin a 
few things, which seem to me clearly to show the integrity of 
the second epistle, and that the three chapters had a common 
origin. 

First, no manuscripts, church histories of the fathers, nor 
versions give the least indication that the larger part of the 
epistle was the work of a writer of a laterage. Yet it may be sus- 
ceptible of proof that some traces, though not decisive, of the 
genuineness of the second epistle of Peter, have come down to us. 
Secondly, rejecting the last two chapters, the epistle is a frag- 
ment. It not only lacks a conclusion, but is destitute of what 
the writer promised to his readers, 1: 12, ovx apuedjow asi vuas 
dueyeloewv év Unouvjoet. Therefore, it must be taken for grant- 
ed that the writer of the last two chapters removed a portion 
of the genuine epistle, that he might make his own additions to 
it in its mutilated form. But such is not at all the custom of 
those who dare to append fictions of their own to the writings 
of others. Thirdly, the very close connection which exists 
between the first and second chapters of the epistle, implies that 
both had one author. Ullmann, indeed (p. 51—54), thinks, 
but without any sufficient reason, that the chapters do not well 
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cohere. He says, in passing, that the words, éyévorr0 d2 xq) 
wevdongognrat é évt@ dam, are artificial and affected; that the 
writer had made no reference to the false Jewish prophets: and 
that these were drawn in as a cover to what he wished to say 
respecting the Christian yevdod:daoxados, But this is truly to 
stumble on plain ground. In my opinion, the author adopted a 
very natural introduction to the matter of which he was to treat. 
He had very distinctly before his eyes the fact that in the last 
times wedoyasoroe and wevdonoognras would arise, who, as the 
Lord foretold, would deceive, if it were possible, the very elect. 
These deceivers, he exhorts his readers to shun, with the utmost 
vigilance, and warns them not to give ear to any one pretending 
to have the prophetic yageoue. Besides, at the close of the 
first chapter, 1: 19, he had spoken concerning the true prophets 
of the Old Testament, thus, xadwg noceite npooeyovres 10) hoy 
noogntex@- What now could be more natural and easy in 
passing from the true to the false prophets, than the words, 2: 
1, éyévovto dé xai wevdonoogytat, who were to be shunned, not 
in former times only, but now, as threatening ruin to the saints’ 

Thus the connection will hardly be maintained unless the first 
and second chapters are the production of the sate author. 
Finally, the style of each of the chapters clearly teaches that 
the whole epistle had an identical origin. 


1: 13. Sixavoy jyotmat, Susysige | 3,1.dceysiga buay ey vm0p- 
buds éy Unournoss. | vyoet ty sthixguy? Siavowny. 
3,3. rotto aga@toy yivo- 
1, 20. tott1o ~meatov ywwoxovtss oxovtec Omx.t.d. 
Ome x. T. A, 3, 14. 520 ayannrol, oxovdacate. 
1, 10, 510 waddov, adsigoi, o a 0 v- 
dacate. 
1, 12. 310 ovx auedijow. 2, 20. aROGUYONTES Tat 1ag- 
1,4. axopuyovtes tg év xooum ey para tov Oo MOU. 
éxidupian p tog as. 2, 18. admoguyortas tos & 
| mhawy cvaaterpouey ous. 
2,19. betes’ inagzortes THs pF o- 
j 0 é 6. 
2, 14. wogat GOTH QLRTOL, 
1, 12. Ovx auehiow a aei ipas tn0- 3,16. of auadiig xai aor e'* 
Miynoxery _ mege TOUTOW, xaineg | TOL. 
sidoras, xai fatngrymévors | 3, 17, éxnéonte roi iow o 119 +/- 
éy th Magoven adn dei, ; “ow, 
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I now pass by considerations which will be presented in the 
sequel. I refer my readers to what will there be said respect- 
ing the discrepances in the style of the two epistles. Nearly 
all these discrepances, as I remarked above when considering 
the conjecture of Bertholdt, are common to all the chapters 
of the second epistle, and abundantly prove that the whole epis- 
tle had one origin. The course of thought, particularly, 
throughout the entire epistle, indicates a remarkable coherence 
of all the parts. The sentiments of the third chapter every 
where refer to what goes before. Such would not have been 
the case, were the chapter spurious. Comp. 3: 11 with 1:8, 9, 
10, and 3: 17 with 1: 12. 

Enough has been said in regard to the integrity of the epis- 
tle. Both the writers, whose opinions we have examined, di- 
rected their efforts to a vindication of the genuineness of a part 
of the epistle. ‘This, they were persuaded, could not be done, 
without rejecting those parts, which are beset with the greatest 
difficulties. We shall best promote our object, therefore, and 
more clearly show that these conjectures are untenable and un- 
necessary, by refuting those arguments which are commonly 
urged against the authenticity of the epistle, and by proving, if 
it can be done, its genuineness. ‘To this we now proceed. 





















CHAPTER IIL. 









HISTORY OF THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER. 





Tue adversaries of our epistle, one and all, in attacking its 
authenticity, entrench themselves in the historical argument. Mass 
The majority of them exclaim, not only that this epistle is one ‘3 
of the avrcdeyoueve, but that it was not known to any of the 
Christian fathers, who lived before the time of Origen, its gen- 
uineness being suspected by most persons at the end of the 
second century, and its use very limited in the third. These 
assertions, indeed, are not wholly devoid of probability. Yet, 
as the learned, in detailing the history of the other books of the 
New Testament, appear to have occasionally erred, so they 
have not, with entire accuracy, given the history of the Second 
Vor. VIII. No. 23. 
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ye of Peter. Hence it has happened, that they have palm- 
off plausible assertion instead of the truth, and in assailing 
the authenticity of the epistle, have given too much force to the 
historical arguments. This remark I will in a few words ex- 
lain. 
: That I may not seem to attach authority to matters which 
are undecided and doubtful, I will cheerfully allow that none of 
the ancient Christian writers, before the time of Origen, have 
mentioned, in the writings which have come to our knowledge, 
the Second Epistle of Peter, neither have they made quotations 
from that book.* But this silence of the fathers amounts to 
little or nothing, since it can be accounted for in various ways. 
None of the shorter books of the New Testament are referred 
to by the fathers, but with rare exceptions ; some books, on ac- 
count of the nature of the argument, would furnish much less 
opportunity for citation; and, as a great part of the writings of 
the ancient fathers has perished, it might easily happen, that, 


* Justin Martyr, Dial. con. Tryph. Jud. p. 308, ed. Sylb., says: 
ouvixaper xa 10 signuévov’ Ott tutoa xvgiov we zihia try. The 
same words are found in Irenaeus, adv. Haer. vy. 23, 28. Peter, in his 
second epistle, 3: 8, utters the same sentiment, nearly in these words, 
Ot pla jusoa naga xugio we yilia try, xai yidia try ws Hutoa wia. But 
it is doubtful whether either of these writers refer to the passage in 
Peter. In Psalm 90:4, we read Ore zilia ttn év OMPaduois cov, wg 5 
json éxFéc, Hrug ujAFe. That Justin refers to this Psalm is sufficient- 
ly evident from the context. A little previously, p. 307, he had 
quoted a passage in Isaiah ; he then proceeds, ovrjxauev xai x. 1. i., and 
then to these two passages from the Old Testament, subjoins the 
words of a Christian writer, viz. xui érsd7 xai mag juiv ayie 
TiS, @ Ovoua Imavyng x.t. 4. It is not so clear that Irenaeus refer- 
red to Ps. 90, rather than to the epistle of Peter. Some learned men 
indeed, think (Eichhorn, Einlit. ins. N. Test. t. 4. p. 627) that Iren- 
aeus had no knowledge of but one epistle of Peter, from the fact that 
in a passage adv. Haer. 4, 9, the bishop of Lyons thus writes, “ Petrus 
ait in epistola sua.” He would have added, say they, “priore,” if Pe- 
ter bad written a second epistle. But these learned men decide un- 
advisedly. Adv. Haer. III. 18, p. 241, edit. Grab., we read respect- 
ing the first Epistle of John, “ Joannis in epistola sua sic testificatus 
est nobis.” Certainly he had known the second epistle of Jobn. Yet, 
it can hardly be proved by satisfactory reasons that Irenaeus had read 
the Second epistle of Peter. Neither does Theophilus so quote the 
Second Epistle of Peter, as to furnish an argument for its authentici- 
ty. Equally inconclusive is Clem. Alexand. Comp. I. E. C. Schmidt, 
Einl. p. 334. 
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in the writings now extant, no mention would be made of a 
book which all the ancients might have read. All those are 
mistaken, therefore, who conclude that the Second Epistle of 
Peter was unknown to the teachers in the primitive church, be- 
cause they. do not make quotations from it in their writings. 
Although there are no decided proofs that the fathers were ac- 
quainted with this epistle, since it is neither quoted nor named 
by any one, yet we have a right to the conjecture that the Se- 
cond Epistle of Peter not only existed in the first centuries of 
the Christian era, but was used by the churches. This position 
we shall attempt to establish in the following manner. 

Theologians, who have labored in detailing the history of the 
sacred books, seem to have failed particularly on this point ; 
they have paid too exclusive attention to the history of single 
books, neglecting the fate of the collection to which each book 
belongs. It is a remarkable arrangement of Divine Providence, 
that the books of the New Testament comprehend three small- 
er collections—the Gospels—the Pauline Epistles—and the 
Epistles called Catholic. ‘These single callections are distinct in 
their composition, each having a history of itsown. At length, 
imperceptibly, the three divisions coalesce into a single volume, 
and with the Acts of the Apostles and the Apocalypse, com- 
plete the New Testament. In delineating, therefore, the his- 
tory of the sacred books, the history of the entire collection to 
which a book under examination belongs, is not to be left out of 
view. Not unfrequently it happens that the history of the 
whole volume would clearly show what the history of a partic- 
ular book had left in uncertainty. Thus the history of the col- 
lection of Catholic Epistles may point out what weneed in res- 
pect to the circumstances of the Second Epistle of Peter. The 
writers of the primitive church are silent concerning this epistle. 
The history of the collection of the Catholic Epistles clearly 
shows that the epistle of Peter was in use by the primitive 
church. This we shall attempt to prove. 

It is not known at what time, or by whom, the collection of 
Catholic Epistles was made. It is certain that Eusebius,* had 





* Particularly to be noted is the passage, Hist. Eccles, II. 23, fin., 
toaita J¢ ta xata “Taxwfor, ov 4 nguty TOY Ovopalousyay 
xaFolixayv éaiatola@y tivat déyetay. The same he affirms of 
the epistle of Jude, usa xai rattns ovens tov Emta leyoutvay 
xadohixay éxotolay. The words of Eusebius; ov 4 1g9wty tay 
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the same set of canonical epistles as we now have. The same 
is altogether probable respecting Origen, inasmuch as he had 
been acquainted with the particular epistles, commonly called 
Catholic, and referred to an expression found in 2 Peter 2: 16, 
so as manifestly to show that the epistle was in use by the 
churches in his time. The “ Scripture declares in a certain 
place,” are the words of Origen,* in respect to a well known 
passage in the epistle of Peter. ‘The quotation clearly points 
out that the epistle, in the middle of the third century, was es- 
teemed canonical. Not at Alexandria alone was the epistle in 
use, as is shown by Firmilianus, bishop of Caesarea in Cappado- 
cia ;+ by Hippolytus, bishop of Portus ;f by Methodius bishop of 
Tyre ;§ all of whom cite passages from the Second Epistle of 
Peter, and quote it as genuine and apostolical. A very impor- 
tant testimony that the collection of Catholic Epistles existed 
in the second century, is furnished by what Eusebius relates 
from the Institutions of Clement of Alexandria. From this 
work of Clement, the loss of which is much to be deplored, the 
bishop of Caeserea quotes as follows. “In his Institutions, 
Clement gave explications of all the canonical books of Serip- 
ture, not omitting the avrcdeyoueva. I refer to the epistle of Jude, 
and the other Catholic Epistles.’’|| Cassiodorus, a writer of 
the sixth century mentions the same thing. ‘* It is said, that 
Clement of Alexandria illustrated the divine writings of the 
Old and New Testament, from beginning to end, in the Greek 
language.” The opponents of the epistle, however, rely 
on another passage of this same Cassiodorus, to undermine 
the authority of Eusebius, in respect to what I have quoted 


dvopatopevo xaFohixav émotolay tives léyetan, clearly shows that 
the series of Catholic Epistles was the same in the time of Eusebius, 
that manuscripts and printed editions now exhibit. 

* Opp. Vol. II, p. 321, ed. de la Rue. 

t In Epist. of Firmil., inter Epist. Cypriani, Ep. 75, edit. Steph. 
Baluz. 

t De Christo et Antichristo, ch. 2. 

§ Apud Epith. Haer. 64, 31. 

|) Ey tais ixorunwerot nacns ris évdcaPyxou yougas émutetpnutres 
nenoinrae Sinynoric, undé tas avudeyousvac nagehGuv, tv Tova léyo 
xaitacdoinmacxatolinxuas énictolas. Hist. Eccles. VI. 
14. 

— In Praef. ad divin. Lect. 
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from the Institutions of Clement. Cassiodorus, not at all con- 
sistent with himself, writes respecting the Adumbrationes [a 
treatise of Clement] thus: “ Clement of Alexandria, author of 
the Stromata gave some illustrations in the Greek language of 
the canonical epistles, that is of the first epistle of Peter, the 
first and second of John, and the epistle of James, where he 
‘has made many acute though some incautious remarks. These 
| have so rendered into Latin, that while I have excluded some 
obnoxious passages, the pure doctrine might with more safety 
be drawn from his pages. When I had become wearied by a 
close examination of the remaining canonical epistles, the man- 
uscript of Didymus, an exposition of the canonical epistles, 
written in Greek, but translated by the learned Epiphanius 
Scholasticus, was, by the favor of Heaven, put into my pos- 
session.”* From these words of Cassiodorus, many have con- 
cluded that Clement commented only on a part of the epistles, 
omitting the third of John, the second of Peter, and Jude, (or 
rather in the opinion of some, James.) But their conclusion, 
I think, is far from the truth. Eusebius had read the Institu- 
tions of Clement, and in his Ecclesiastical History, often quot- 
edit. Photius, who was well acquainted with the Adumbra- 
tiones, had observed in them, the words, acefeig xai pvdw- 
deg Aoyous, also BAaogruovs tegarodoyias.t Both these writers 
say that Clement interpreted all the Catholic Epistles. Be- 
sides, Eusebius says in express words, that Clement interpreted 
the epistle of Jude. In respect to the authority attached to it 
at Alexandria, he could not have been ignorant. But Cassi- 
odorus did not find the epistle of Jude in that copy of the 
Adumbrationes, which he translated into Latin. Some learned 
men,} indeed, suppose that in the passage of Cassiodorus just 
quoted, it should read, epistle of Jude, not epistle of James. 
This opinion, however, is not supported by satisfactory reasons. 
If they conclude, that, as Clement does not cite James, while 
he often cites Jude, therefore, it is likely that he would expound 
Jude and not James, they do not form a correct judgment of 
the case. It does not at all follow that Clement was not ac- 
quainted with the epistle of James, because he does not quote 
* Opp. Cassiod. Tom. II. p. 543, ed. Garetii. Rotomagi 1679, fol. 
+ Photii Bibl. Cod. 109, 111. 


_| Thus Lardner, Credibility of Gosp. Hist. Part. II, Vol. 1. p. 421; 
after him many other learned writers. 
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from it in his writings. Eusebius mentions that Clement had 
commented on all the Catholic Epistles. Cassiodorus says that 
he has seen the Adumbratio on James. Photius confirms the 
remark of Eusebius. Have we any cause to doubt, then, that 
Clement received the epistle of James? There is nothing un- 
susceptible of proof, if we may change arbitrarily whatever does 
not accord with our opinions. Every candid critic must see 
that it is necessary, in this passage of Cassiodorus, to read James, 
not Jude. ‘To alter the language of writers by mere conjecture 
when there is no good evidence that the text has been falsified, 
is not to be viewed as an emendation, but a corruption. 

It is now clear, in the comparison, that credit is to be given 
to Eusebius rather than to Cassiodorus. The former says in 
express words that Clement expounded the epistle of Jude. 
This bears on the face of it the highest marks of probability ; 
inasmuch as we know that Clement was not only acquainted 
with the epistle of Jude, but held it in the highest estimation 
along with all the books of the Old and New Testament. Why 
should he reject it, when he expounded the epistle of Barna- 
bas and the apocalypse of Peter? On the other hand Cassio- 
dorus had not found in his manuscript the Adumbratio on Jude. 
But what more natural than to suppose his copy mutilated? 
Since he had not those Adumbrationes of Clement, which we 
certainly know Clement to have prepared on the epistle of 
Jude, what precludes us from deciding that Cassiodorus passed 
by the writings of Clement on the second epistle of Peter and the 
third of John? Eusebius and Photius, writers worthy of all 
credit, aver that Clement interpreted all the catholic epistles. 
The contrary opinion seems to be supported by Cassiodorus, a 
writer of the sixth century, whose authority in such matters no 
one will very highly estimate, who is aware of the ignorance of 
Greek which prevailed to such a degree, at that time, in the 
West. Besides, so far as the exposition on Jude is concerned, 
which every one must acknowledge to have been prepared by 
Clement, it is manifest that Cassiodorus is mistaken. It is very 
easy to see how this may be. Clement had expounded all the 
Catholic Epistles ; Cassiodorus, himself, unacquainted with the 
Greek language, having obtained a mutilated copy of the Jnst- 
tutions, took care to have it translated into Latin by Epiphan- 
ius Scholasticus ; the copy which Epiphanius used, wanted, to- 
gether with the Adumbratio on Jude, the expositions of Clem- 
ent on the second epistle of Peter and the third of John. 
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After this digression, we will resume the consideration of the 
history of the collection of Catholic Epistles. What has been 
said concerning the Institutions of Clement will clearly show 
that at the end of the second century, the Catholic Epistles 
being collected together, were used by the church. The fol- 
lowing passage in the church history of Eusebius fully confirms 
it. “One epistle of Peter, called the first, has been universally 
received. But that called his second, we have understood, has 
not been regarded as canonical. Yet, appearing to many to be 
useful, it has been diligently studied with the other Scriptures.”’* 
It does not appear that Eusebius would confine the remark to 
his own times. ‘Therefore the many, oé woddo/, who regarded 
the Second Epistle of Peter as useful, must have been the 
Christians of preceding centuries. Who they were we know 
not. All the treatises of the ancient writers are silent in re- 
gard to the Second Epistle of Peter. But that there were 
some who thus regarded it, is apparent, and that is enough for 
our purpose. We have seen that the Second Epistle of Peter 
is always connected with the other Catholic Epistles, so far as 
our knowledge of the history of the Catholic Epistles extends. 
But there are not wanting opponents of the epistle very much 
in consequence of its being included by Origen and Euse- 
bius among the avtdeyoutva. Yet we know of no writers of 
the first three centuries who assailed the authenticity of the 
epistle. ‘They are either silent, or they use it asa genuine 
epistle. Origen and Eusebius, indeed, report that others re- 
jected the epistle ; they maintain its authority. 

So then, there is no difference between the Second Epistle 
of Peter and the other avzcAsyoueva ; the history of the epistle 
furnishes nothing which requires us to assail its authenticity any 
more earnestly than that of either of the others. What if the 
epistle be classed among the avredeyoueva ? That of itself 
does nothing to demonstrate the spuriousness of its origin. ‘The 
inquiry is always to be made, for what reasons has it been re- 
jected by certain individuals? The teachers of the primitive 
church were led by various causes to attack the authority of a 
book or of an epistle. 

* Tétgov pév ovv énictol pia 7 heyousyn avrov mootéga avapoho- 
ynta,—thy 58 pegousrny avtod Sevtégay, oix évdiaInxoy uéy sivas ma- 
gedijpauev* Ouws 3é mohdois yoncinun paveion, uetateyr 
thiwy éonovdacdn youg ay. 
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At one time they were influenced by historical considerations 
i. €., they discovered something either from the authors them- 
selves, or from their disciples which induced them to think that 
the epistle or the book is spurious. At another time they were 
inclined by doctrinal considerations ; perceiving doctrines in the 
Scriptures published under the name of the apostles, not to be 
in agreement with their own opinions. At another time, they 
condemned a book on critical grounds, sought from discrepances 
between the style and the genius of the author. 

Such being the fact it becomes us to investigate the reasons 
which have induced some persons to reject the Second Epistle 
of Peter. Inasmuch as historical, doctrinal, and critical con- 
siderations differ in importance, we cannot rightfully determine 
the authenticity of the epistle, except by closely examining 
those considerations. In the investigation of the matter, a pas- 
sage in Jerome is of particular importance.* ‘This writer makes 
the following assertion. ‘Its authenticity was denied by me- 
ny [plerique], from the disagreement of its style with that of 
the first epistle.”” Modern writers have made special use of these 
words of Jerome in attempting to overthrow the authority of the 
epistle, interpreting the passage as though the great majority of 
Christians in the time of Jerome denied that Peter was the av- 
thor of the epistle. 

But they are very far, as I think, from putting a right inter- 
pretation on the words. ‘The reason adduced by Jerome, “ the 
disagreement of the style with that of the first epistle,” sufii- 
ciently shows that the word plerique is not to be understood of 
the whole body of Christians, but only of the learned who are 
able to judge in such matters. Yet it would go greatly against 
the authority of the epistle, if its genuineness was denied by 
the great mass of the learned in Jerome’s time. But this even 
is void of all probability. All the writers of the fourth centu- 

, whose productions have come to our knowledge, believed 
that the Second Epistle of Peter was genuine, with the single 
exception of Didymus, the blind teacher in the school at Alex- 
andria. Didymus had written Commentaries, explaining the 
Catholic Epistles, which Cassiodorus caused to be translated 
from Greek into Latin, along with the Institutions of Clement. 
through the agency of Epiphanius Scholasticus.t The follow- 


* See Catal. Vir. illustr. s. v. Petrus. 
+ Cassiod. pistil. did. Opp. tom. II. p. 543, edit. Garetii, the frag- 
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ing concerning the authenticity of the Second Epistle of Peter 
is found at the end of a fragment of a commentary on the book. 
“Non est ignorandum, praesentem epistolam esse falsatam, 
quae licet publicetur, non tamen in canone est.” It is difficult 
to determine the force of the word falsata. ‘The learned men, 
who think that the epistle is spurious, would maintain their 
opinion by one mode of interpreting this word. Falsare, as 
extensively used by writers of a later age, means to debase any 
thing that is sound and uncorrupt.* Yet Dufreniust shows that 
the more recent writers attached another meaning to the word. 
Falsare was with them to assert a thing to be spurious or false. 
'Thisis the meaning of the word in the passage in question. Wolf,t 
and Pott,§ have rightly explained the passage ; interpreting 
falsata as synonymous with vo@everas or avrsdeyerat. Besides, 
the words, “ quae licet publicetur, non tamen in canone est,”’|| 
plainly show that Didymus intended to assert that the epistle 
was accounted as spurious by various persons, and was to be in- 
cluded among the avredeyoutva. The nature of the case would 
seem to indicate that Didymus himself entertained the same 
opinion, inasmuch as he speaks concerning the author of the 
epistle as uncertain or unknown. The amount of it, he might 
say, is, that Peter is not the writer of the epistle which we have 
at present, although its apostolical origin may be credited. 

We will now revert to the passage quoted from Jerome—“ a 
plerisque Petri esse negatur,”—and endeavor to ascertain more 
nearly its true sense. Jerome, as it is well known to the read- 


ments of whose version are found in Gallandi, Bibli. Patr. tom. IV. 
p. 294, 


* So Jerome, epist. 65. Anonymi Carm. quint. adv. Marcion. in 
Tertull. Opp. edit. Nicol. Rigaltii p. 806. 

+ Glossar. med. et infim. latinit. s. h. v. 

t In Curis philol. et crit. p.4, p. 175. 

§ Comm. in 2 Petri epist. p. 161. 

|| The Latin words of Didymus are accurately rendered by the 
Greek of Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. II. 3, devtégav Ilétgou émiotolyy 
ovx évdtadexory piv sivas magedjgausr, Ouws 5& mohhoigs 
zonci uy parveioa, usta tay Ghiwy EcxovdacFn yoa- 
gay. In relation to the epistles of James and Jude, in another place, 
—ioteov dé, Cie voFe VET aL weyr—we xal ¥ Asyouéyn “Iovda énictody, 
cums 0& iouey xai tavtas usta tov hoinay dv mAsiaotais 329 4- 
Mogrevmivag éxxdnoiacs. 


Vor. VIII. No. 23. 17 
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ers of history, was a pupil of Didymus, at Alexandria. It is, 
therefore, probable that the opposers of the genuineness of the 
second Epistle of Peter, whom Jerome had in his mind when 
he penned the above passage, were Didymus and those about 
him—as Didymus was a prominent one* among the various wri- 
ters, who rejected, as we know, our epistle. 

That the number of opponents of the epistle in the primi- 
tive church was as great as many modern writers suppose, can 
be, by no means, proved. But what is of more importance, 
these opponents are influenced by critical, rather than by histori- 
cal considerations. It is on account of the dissonance between 
its style and that of the first epistle, says Jerome, that many are 
led to deny that Peter was the author of it. It is possible that 
other reasons were relied upon in assailing the epistie, but not 
the slightest trace of them is to be found. Jerome himself else- 
wheref has treated of this same disagreement in style, as if it 











* Yet concerning Theodore of Mopsuestia, a distinguished man, 
Leontius Byzantinus, (cont. Nestor. et Eutych. II. 14, Gallandi Bibl. 
Patr. Tom. 12. p. 687,) relates as follows: “For which reason, as | 
suppose, he rejected this epistle, that of James, and the other catho- 
lic epistles successively, it not being enough for him to declare war 
against the Old Testament, in imitation of Marcion, but he thought it 
necessary to attack the New Testament also, that his contest with the 
Holy Spirit might be more marked and decided.” Though these 
things are said, not without passion, yet in themselves they have some 
probability. All which is told us of the temper of Theodore would 
lead us to believe that he might have assailed the epistle of Peter. | 
pass by what Cosmas Indicopleustes, (in Topog. Christ. VII. p. 29, 
in Montefalconii Collect. nova Patr. et Script. Graec, Paris 1706, fol.) 
dreams about the counterfeit origin of the catholic epistles. He says 
indiscriminately, of them all, that the earliest writers were unacquaint- 
ed with them ; an allegation, which every one knows to be false in re- 
lation to the first of Peter, and the first of John. He opposed the 
genuineness of our epistle clearly on doctrinal grounds. What's 
asserted in 2 Pet. 111, about the end of the world, would’ particularly 
displease Cosmas, as contradicting his strange notions respecting the 
world. He writes, p. 290, 10 yao ayévyntoy, in ovdevds yevouevoy, xa 
in ovdevoc anoddvtat. Also p. 292, ot yon ovv tov télssov yourtiavoy 
é& thy aupiBadousror Envorngiverda, tov évdiadétov xai xowes 
Ouoloynutyar yougar ixaras navta unyvortwy megi te THY OvparaY x«i 
Tis Vis nat toy otorzeiwv xai navtos tov Soyuatos THY yoroTLAVOY. 

t Jerome, in epist. ad Hebid. Opp. Tom. III. P. I. p. 183, edit. 
Martianay, “ Duae Epistolae quae feruntur Petri, stylo inter se et char- 
actere discrepant structuraque verborum ; ex quo intelligimus, pre 
necessitate rerum diversis eum usum interpretibus.” 
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were the primary or the only argument which had come to his 
knowledge. No satisfactory reasons exist for believing that oth- 
er considerations, e. g. the historical,* were adduced in oppos- 
ing the genuineness of the epistle. What though critical con- 
siderations were adduced by the ancient opposers of our epis- 
tle, in itself the opinion of the primitive church argues nothing 
against the authenticity of the epistle? Respecting the style of 
writing and other critical matters, we are not less qualified to 
judge than the ancients. Even more justly and accurately are 
questions of that sort treated in modern times. 

Having gone thus far, we will briefly recapitulate the results 
of the historical argument. We have seen, 

1. That our epistle, as far as we can ascertain from history, 
was used by the church, and was generally read, along with the 
other Catholic Epistles : 

2. There were those who denied that Peter was the author 
of this epistle, but they were influenced particularly by critical, 
and perhaps, by doctrinal reasons : 

3. That there were historical considerations, which led them 
to assail our epistle, is not probable ; certainly it cannot be de- 
monstrated. 

History, then, avails scarcely any thing in overthrowing the 
authority of our epistle. It is classed by Eusebius among the 
aveleyoutva, just as the Epistle of James and that of Jude are. 
The remaining considerations which I shall adduce are taken 
from the epistle itself, and are not less obvious than the former. 
These, then, will require our particular attention, for they are 
the only points which can settle the question, which we have 
undertaken to examine. 


* Besides the passage just quoted from the Topographia of Cos- 
mas, which shows that he opposed our epistle for doctrinal reasons, 
it isnot to be overlooked that towards the close of the sixth century, 
Gregory the Great, bishop of Rome, wrote, “ Et fuerunt quidam, qui 
secundam Petri Epistolam,in qua epistolae Pauli laudatae sunt, ejus 
dicerent non fuisse. Sed si ejusdem epistolae verba pensare voluis- 
sent, longe aliter sentire potnerant.” Greg. Mag. Opp. edit. Bened. 
Paris 1705, fol. Hom. in Ezech. Lib. Il. Hom. 6, ¢. 11, p. 1369, 
These words of Gregory pertain to the celebrated passage, 2 Pet. 3: 
15, 16, which has also greatly perplexed modern writers. No histor- 
ical arguments are brought forward. 
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CHAPTER III. 


FIRST AND SECOND EPISTLES OF PETER COMPARED. 


In determining the authority of an epistle or a book, it is of 
the highest importance to compare them with the writings of 
the same author, which are universally regarded as genuine. 
Every writer has a style, a manner of thinking and writing pe- 
culiar to himself, differing from those of other authors, and 
which will easily discover themselves to a diligent reader. In 
considering, therefore, the authenticity of the Second Epistle 
of Peter, it will be necessary to examine the style of writing in 
both of the epistles of this apostle. No one, who has investi- 
gated the origin and authenticity of our epistle, has neglected 
to compare its language and style with those of the first epistle. 
But it is a question whether they have, in all respects, rightly 
conducted the inquiry. No experienced writer in such subjects 
is ignorant that it is, not unfrequently, less difficult to appre- 
hend, so far as the sense is concerned, the agreement or dis- 
crepance of a discourse, than it is to express in language the 
points on which that agreement or discrepance turns. In form- 
ing a judgment of books, particularly of the sacred books, it is 
not enough to have perceived the nature of the style. We 
have heen taught by experience to know how doubtful and am- 
biguous the judgment is, which is formed in this way, and to 
what an extent that judgment will be influenced by the opinions 
which each individual maintains. Men distinguished for learn- 
ing and acumen, pursuing this method, have defended oppos- 
ing sentiments respecting the style of the same book. This 
thing has fallen under our notice in the examination of the lan- 
guage of the Second Epistle of Peter. Most persons agree in 
general about the style, yet each one, partial to his own notions 
concerning the authenticity of the epistle, will defend that view 
of the nature of the style which will favor those notions. 
Those persons who have persuaded themselves that the epistle is 
genuine have discovered an agreement in style, for the most part, 
in both epistles; while such as have undertaken to attack its 
authority have thought that they discerned discrepances ol 
style. But little weight, therefore, is to be attached to opin- 
ions concerning the style of our epistle, except so far as an ac- 
tual discrepance is shown, both in words and phrases, between 
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it and the first epistle. But no one, so far as we know, has 
made it his object, to establish by satisfactory reasons, his own 
opinions respecting the nature of the style of the epistles of 
Peter. The epistles have been regarded as too brief to afford 
any clear indications of dissimilarity in style. Labor has been 
expended on unimportant points, for instance in numbering the 
anag deyouteva. Various pretexts have been urged, at different 
times, for acquiescing in the common opinions concerning the 
nature of the style. It has also happened that some have con- 
tended for a discrepance in the language of the two epistles on 
the same grounds that others have denied any such dis- 
crepance. 

When, therefore, in comparing the two epistles, any discrep- 
ance in language has met my eye, I have made it a special ob- 
ject to investigate the particular subject, sentiment, or formula 
of style, wherein the dissonance appears, being convinced, that 
it is useless to form an opinion in the general, in relation to dis- 
similarity in style, unless the very point on which the discrep- 
ance turns, be clearly defined. The following points appear 
to me to show a dissimilarity of style between the two epistles. 

1. They differ remarkably in respect to the appellations ap- 
plied to our Saviour. In the first epistle, we find “/joovs 
Xovordg, 1: 2, 3, 7, 14. 2: 5. 3: 21, 4: 11, or Xgeorog without 
the article, except in two places, 1: 11, (twice) 19. 2: 21. 3: 
16, 18. 4: 1, 18, 14. 5: 1, or X@georos'/moous, 5: 10, 14.* 
Once in the first epistle of Peter, we read, 0 xvgeog rjuav ‘/y- 
covg Xororos, 1:3. In the second epistle, we read 0 xUQLOS 
juav Inoovs Xocoros, 1: 8, 14, 16, or 6 xvorog xa owrro In- 
covg Xorordg, 2: 20. 3: 18, or O xvgrog rudy xal owrno “/noovs 
Xovoros, 1: 11, or Jyoods 6 xvgcos rudy, 1: 2, and owryo ‘/y- 
sovg Xgeordg, 1: 1. Once occurs "/yoovs Xgiores, 1:1. We 
are not to overlook in the formula, dovAog xai andorodos /joov 
Xovorov, the same as in Jude, 1: 1, Rom. 1:1. 1 Cor. 1: 1. 
2Cor. 1: 1. Eph. 1: 1. We no where read enooroiog rov xv- 
oiov juav Jyoou Xovorov. It is further to be added that in 
the first epistle xvgeos often occurs, but it is spoken only of God 
the Father, not of Jesus Christ, 1: 15, xvgzog 0 @eog, 1: 25. 2: 3. 
3: 12; and what is well worthy of remembrance, is, that it oc- 
curs in the citations from the Old Testament, and never in the 





* Yet the reading is not entirely certain. Perhaps, in both pas- 
sages, Incois is to be omitted. 
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original passages of the author, if we except the single pas- 
sage, 2: 13, Unoraynte ovv naon avOouwnivy xtioE deat tov xi- 
ovov, where xvgvog occurs in the words of Peter himself, by: 
here to be understood, as is shown in 2: 15, of God the Father. 
There remains then but one passage in the first epistle, where 
Christ is termed xvgeos. This, indeed, scarcely seems to be 
original with Peter. ‘The formula, suloyntcg 6 80g xal narry 
zou xvgiov rjuav Jyoou Xguorov, is often employed by Paul, 
Eph. 1: 3, begins in the same manner. ‘This phraseology oc- 
curs in similar connection 2 Cor. 1:3. As there are many sim- 
ilarities in style between the epistles of Paul and the first epistle 
of Peter, this formula may be clearly attributed to Paul. Peter 
nowhere calls Jesus xvgvog; he, in no place, except 2: 13, 
uses the word xvgeoc; he refers all things to God. Ge0¢ is 
found nearly forty times in this short epistle. In the second 
epistle of Peter, on the contrary, xvgzo¢ often occurs, and in al- 
most every case, is to be referred to Christ, 3: 2, HU QLOS “al Ov 
0, 3: 9, KUOLOS tm _énayyehias, 10, xugeos nkee we xdéntns dv 
vuxti, 3: 15, 0 xUgLOS Huo, 

The passage 3: 8 is to be omitted, as it is not the author’s, but a 
— from the Old Testament. ‘The reading of 2:11 is douti- 
ul Tlaga xvgim is not found in many manuscripts. The 
word xvgcos, 2: 9, is manifestly to be referred to God the Father. 
It is, however, here taken from the fifth verse of the epistle of 
Jude, as we shall show hereafter. 0g is rarely found in the 
second epistle, and this for some special reason. For the most 
part xvgzos is employed. In 1: 17 Oz0¢ naryje is opposed to 
the Son, to whom the voice from heaven was addressed: “ Thou 
art my beloved Son.” In 1: 21,the prophets are termed d#eov 
avdgonoe, a formula used in the Old Testament. Also 3: 5 
Aoyos Ozov. Some suspicion rests on 3: 12, Oow 7ucoa ; 3 many 
manuscripts have Mega rov xugiov. The formula 1: 1 is com- 
mon, Oe0s 74 Huov xat owrng ‘Inoous Xgoreg. Only one pas- 
sage remains, 2: 4; in this 0 @ed¢ is not found conuected with 
phraseology commonly used. 

This then seems to be the discrepance in the two epistles, 
in the use of the names Jesus and God. The first always has 
"Inoous Xovores or Xgvorog “Jnoovs, or Xorords ; all things are 
referred to @e0¢ ; it nowhere employs the word xvgcos. The 
second epistle always attributes all things to xugiog ; rarely uses 
the word 6e0¢ ; always retains the phraseology 6 xUQLOg 7,uWr 
or 0 owrne "Inoows Xovoros. These things may sppear trifling 
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to such persons as are ignorant of the fact that each of the 
writers of the New Testament follows his own peculiar method, 
in relation to the names applied to Jesus. Respecting this custom 
of particular writers, C. G. Gersdorf [Leips. 1816] has learnedly 
written; who, as he does not make it his object to show the gen- 
uineness or the spuriousness of the Second Epistle of Peter, 
does not consider the differences of the two epistles in the use 
of the names of God and of Jesus Christ. 

2. The authors of both epistles often make mention of the 
nagovoia of our Lord Jesus Christ, employing various terms in 
describing that great and terrible day. The two epistles differ 
thus: 


First Epistle. Second Epistle. 
; c ' > » > ‘ >? 
1:5. cwryola étoiun a moxad- 1: 11. siaodog sic tHv aiwmov Bac- 


Led U , , ’ ~ ’ « ~ > ~ 
vpFivar éy xaigw éoyat. | heiay tov xvgiov nuwy Inaov 
| Xguotov. 
| 2:9. i méga xploews. 
~ > , c ~ = ~ »” ~ c ~ 
1:7, anoxahvyig Incov Xgiotov.| 3: 3. tcyatoy THy nusowy. 
‘ ? vs 2 i os “Be ~ ~ 
1: 13. amoxahvyig Incot Xgiotov.| 3: 4. wagovaia Xguoto. 
‘ , ’ > ’ 
1:20. yoovor tayortos. 3: 7. jusoa xoloews xa anwheiac. 
1:20. zodvor foxaron | 3: 7. judge ploews 
2: 12. nusoa éxioxonys. 3: 10. ausoa xvgiov. 
4: 5. 6 Eroluac tywv given Cartas | 3: 12. suéga Tov Oxot (Alleg.) sus 
:9. 0 Eroiuas tyow xgivas Swvtac 3: 12. juega tov Oeov (Alleg.) 4 
, ~ ’ 
“0b VEXOOUG.} | Q@ TOV xUOLOU. 
4:7. 10 télog maytor. 3: 18. quéoa aidyvos. 


> fe , r 

4:13. anoxaduyrs tig Sons Xgio- | 
Tov. 

- ro 4 > a @ | 
5: 1. doSa péhhovea anoxaduntec- | 
Sar 
- , ~ ? } 

&: 4. pavegwFévtos tov apyimosu- 
ev0G. 
5: 6. xaigos (énvoxonijs.) | 


This diversity in the terms by which the day of the return 
of the Lord is described can, in a degree, be explained by the 
different objects of the two epistles. The first epistle directs 
the minds of Christians to the return of the Lord, as to the 
end of all the persecutions and evils, which they were suffering ; 
the second epistle threatens the enemies of the truth with the 
dire and dreadful day of judgment. Though this, in some 
measure, diminishes the discrepancy, it does not, by any means, 
as I think, remove it. The epistles for the most part employ 
such terms in describing the return of the Lord, as neither 
to terrify nor exhilarate the minds of Christians. No epistles 
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agree in the selection of terms, but each follows its own pecu- 
liar manner. 

3. The first epistle of Peter is peculiar in its very frequent 
use of the comparative particle w¢. It is used almost every 
where, and in places in which it does not seem to be particular. 
ly necessary, 1: 14, og TEXVva Umaxons, 1: 19, élurgwdnte temic) 
ai, ate, ws Gpvov Gu ouou xai aonidou Xuor00. 1: 24, nace 
Gags ws yooros xai MA0e dota ws avdos yoorov. 2: 2, ws ‘Beign 
coriyévynta. 2: 5, we AiPoe favres. 2: 11, nagaxahw UMaS w ¢ 
MaQOLKOUS. 2: 12, xataradovoer Ua ws xaxonowy. 2: 13, 
Unoraynte Hyemoow ws dia Ozov néunouevors. 2: 16, tg édei- 
Seoor— Wg éncxaduppa éyovtes — wg dovio Oeov. | 2: 5, gre 
wg moofata mhavomever, 3: 7, TH yuvarxei@ ws doBevecriow 
Oxevel TLmHY anoveuovtes — wg xai ovyxAngovouos Cm7s. 3: 16, 
xatahahovory vucy ws xaxoToLoy. 4: 10, ws xahoe OfxOvO"04 

noexidns yeorros @zov. 4:15, we qovevg — 7 ws adhorocoenic- 
xonog. 4: 16, 0S Xovoriavos. 4: 19, wo nist xTLOTY. 5: 3, 
ws xavaxvgsevortes. 5: 8, deaBodog negenatel we Agwy wevoue- 
vog.—The second epistle uses the word much more rarely ; 
when it does occur, it seems to have a different meaning, or to 
be quoted from some other book. Thus 2: 12 is from Jude 
10; 3:8, 10, from the Old Testament. The og in 1: 3 is not 
used for comparison. One passage remains in the second epis- 
tle, 1: 19, m0oEyErE T) Neoprene hoyep, wo Avyrm gaivort 
év avyunow tonw. Here this particle is used in the same man- 
ner as it is many times in the first epistle. Besides, we¢ is found 
2: 1. 8: 9, 16, and xadwe 1: 14. 3: 15; but in these passages, 
it has a relation to the context altogether different from that in 
the instances just quoted from the first epistle, where the nouns or 
participles are compared, the particle w¢ being added to desig- 
nate the relation of resemblance, ws overs, wo héwy, x. T. 1 
But in the passages in the second epistle where it occurs, it per- 
forms a different office, 2: 1, éyévovz0 d2 xat wevdongogrras tv 
ra) daw, og nai év Uuiy isovras werdodidaoxalor. 1: 14, #0- 
Sag xaid xvgeog édndwoe wow 3:9, ov Boaduver 6 xvgs0s vis 
énayyelias, wg tevés Boadurnra jyouvtat, 3:15, xa ows xal 0 
ayanntos may adehqos Tlaviog éyoawer vuiv, @ ¢ xal év maouls 
tais éncorohais. With the same meaning ws and xadus occu 
in the first epistle, 3:6 w¢ Sagda inyjxovee ty * ABouap, also 
4: 10, 11, 12,13. In these cases ovrwe is always to be suppli- 
ed. Iti is often inserted, but more often omitted. How great 
the difference is in the ‘style of the two Epistles, so far as the 
use of this particle is concerned, may be seen in second Peter 2 
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17, ovrol (wevdodcdaoxador) éioe mnyai avvdoor, xai Omizhon um0 
iuihanos éhavvouevac ; also v. 13, 14, oniAoe xoi mopor, xara- 
gag téxva. ‘These passages, compared with what have been 
adduced from the first epistle, will show that the author of the 
first epistle, softened somewhat such expressions as nyyai avu- 
doot, and Omuiydoe, to which, not without severity, the false 
teachers are likened, by the addition of a qualifying ws. 

4. It is peculiar to the first epistle of Peter to subjoin to the 
terms God, Jesus Christ, and Holy Spirit, certain epithets de- 
signed to exalt the glory of the Divinity. 

1: 3, evhoyntos 0 Oe0¢ nai KUOLOS, O Kata TO mOAv avrou éheos 

avayEevynous uUas. 

I: 11, nvevua Xovorov, nooMagrugomevoy 1a Eig XQuotoy nady- 
para. 

1: 12, éy AVEUMATL aviv, anooradévee an oveavou. 

1: 15, Geos 0 xahtous vuas. 

1: 17, ét mare ga Encnadsiode, TOY aNVOGWIOANNTMWS xOIvOVTE 
xara tO ExaOt0V ‘ero 

Also 1: 21. 2: 3, 9, 21. 3: 18, 22. 4: 11,19. 5:10. In 
the second epistle, = se the name of God very often occurs, 
- epithets of this sort are added, with the following exceptions, 

: 3, the name of God being omitted, we read, 0 xultoas MAS ; 
“a 2: 1, wevrdodidaoxador tov ayopacurta uvrovg deanorny 
cqvnimunes. 

5. The Second Epistle of Peter enforces upon its readers, 
with great prominence, the knowledge of God and of Jesus 
Christ as a matter of the utmost oe gaat tiv éniyvaoer, 
hari tov @eov xai /noow Xgcorov. : 2,3, 5, 8. 2: 20, 

. 3: 18. Like considerations are Shin in admonishing 
hes exhorting the readers : yiveode Osiac xorvwrvoi quoEos. 1: 4, 
onovdacare BeBalay vuoy ry xhjow xai éxhoyiy noleioPat. 
1: 10, on0v Sacare contdoe nat auopnroe EvgEdr vat. 3: 14, gu- 
iaooeo0e iva un exnéonre rou idiov orngtypov 3:17. The first 
epistle does not lay so much stress as the second on the én/- 
yemors tov xveiov. In respect to the remaining phraseology it 
is silent. It presents to the reader far different matters, as those 
of the highest importance—av1onov aiuatos "Inoot Xoreroe, 
sornviay weyor, aylay avasr goog rr, giiadsigiar, oizodoune. 
Too much value, however, is not to be attached to this consid- 
eration, though it is not without weight. While there is an ob- 
vious discrepancy between the two epistles in respect to the 
subjects of which they treat, yet, on the other hand, this dis- 
crepancy may be owing, not simply to a difference in the au- 
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thorship, but to the diverse character of the persons to whom 
they were written. Whether we conclude that both epistles 
were sent to the same or to different churches, it is never to be 
overlooked that the circumstances of the readers of the first and 
of the second epistle were very unlike. The author of the se- 
cond epistle exhorts his readers to beware of the wevdodsdaoxc- 
doug, and to maintain purity of doctrine. To such persons, 
therefore, the én/yywors tov xveiov was especially to be com- 
mended. 

6. Different words are employed in the two epistles in de- 
signating the Christian religion. In the first epistle, we have, 
xaos, 1: 10, 5: 12; Gai Oea, 1: 22; Adyos, 2:8; éAmeg, 3:15; 
évayyéhsov rob 6208, 4: 17; niores, 5:9. In the second epistle 
are Xgeorou duvapes nat nagovola, I: 16; vdog rH¢ dexacoovvys, 
2:21; ayia évrody, 2: 21; évrodyn row dnosroley, 3: 2. 

7. The first epistle often quotes from the Old Testament, 
two established forms of citation being prefixed, viz. 1: 16, 
dtore Yiyoantat, 2: 6, deore negee yer év ny yougy ; for the most 
part in such a way as to express what the writer wishes in the 
words of the Old Testament. The epistle shows that its au- 
thor was so familiar with the Old Testament as to quote the 
phraseology and entire passages, as if they had spontaneously 
presented themselves to him while writing. Instances of this 
sort may be found in 1: 1, 23, 24, 25. 2: 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 22, 
23, 24, 25. 3:9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15. 4: 18.* On the other 
hand, the second epistle takes almost nothing from the - 
Testament ; no passages or single words are incorporated ; | 
does not employ the Old Testament phraseology in «sand ie 
its own sentiments ; very rarely it has any reference to the Old 
Testament. In 2: 22, the words, 61 mBEBnxe auvroig 10 1746 ahn- 
Povs nagommias’ xvwv énvorotwas éni to iow zegaua, would 
appear to refer to Prov. 26: 11 ; but so different are the words, 
(wongg : xvOY Otay énshdn éni TOv éautou éuetov xai MLOnTOS yev- 
NAL, OUTWS aMOwr x. T. i.) of this passage as to make it clear, 
that they cannot be drawn from the Old Testament, though the 
proverb contained in the two passages may be similar. Neither 
is the passage 2 Peter 3: 13, quoted from Isa. 65: 17. 66: 22. 
The prophet indeed speaks of new heav ens and a new earth to 


* J.D. Schulze, in his book, der Schrifistellerische Character ae 
Werth des Johannes, Leipz. 1811, 8, refers many passages of the 
first epistle to the Old Test., but in my opinion not correctly. Nach- 
trag p. 2. seq. 
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be created in the latter days, but the passage in Peter has no- 
thing in common with Isaiah, except the use of the words 
ovgavos, 7H}, and xasvoc. Whether the formula xara 10 énay~ 
yehua avrov. has reference to the words of Isaiah, does not ap- 
pear to me or to others entirely certain. Schulze, referring 
this énayyedua to Jesus, thinks that Peter quoted some saying 
of Christ.* And in another place,t he thinks that the apostle 
had in his mind Rev. 21:1. Now if we suppose that the 
apostle had reference to the prophecy of Isaiah, yet it can by 
no means be said that he cited a passage of the Old Testa- 
ment; much less that he so incorporated into his diction the 
language of the Old Testament, that it could be said that he 
used the words of the prophet ;—which is the manner of Pe- 
ter in his first epistle. Another passage in the second epistle, 
3: 8, can properly be drawn from Ps. 90: 4, yet no one can fail 
of seeing that the apostle did not cite this passage from the 
Psalm but appealed rather to a common opinion, which the 
Jews favored, that a thousand years with God were as a day, 
and that after the lapse of six chiliads of years, the following 
seventh would be that of the Messiah. The words, then, 
év 0€ rovr0 mH AavPavérw Vuas, Ore x. t. 4. do not, like a form- 
ula of quotation, refer to Ps. 90: 4, but to a common opinion 
of the Jews. We have then an entire right to say that the Se- 
cond Epistle of Peter has no quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment,{ while the first epistle, in many instances, refers to the 
law, to the Psalms, and to the prophets, and adopts a peculiar 
manner in citing the words of the Old ‘Testament; so pro- 
pounding its own sentiments that it may clothe them in the lan- 
guage of others. 

8. Peter in his first epistle has a peculiar manner in connect- 
ing sentences. The style indicates that the mind of the au- 
thor was inflamed with fervent love towards God, and was filled 


* Schriftstell. Charact. des Petrus, Iudas und Iacobus, p. 4. 
+ Nachtrag—u. s. w. p. 4. 


t In Henke’s Neues Magazin fiir Religionsphil. Exegese u. Kir- 
chengesch. Tom. III, P. II. p. 315, seq., may be found an essay, De 
Interitu Terrae secundum 2 Pet. 3., the anonymous author of which 
supposes that there is a great resemblance between the Second Epis- 
tle of Peter and Isaiah. But the passages adduced by him, (pp. 325, 
326,) instead of showing any resemblance between the books, rather 
show that there is none. 
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with the most weighty thoughts which he pours out singly, and 
without any bond of connection or regular order ; or appear- 
ing to be little practised in writing, he so connects his thoughts 
as not to make a regular series of members, but, by the aid of a 
relative pronoun or of participles, composes as it were detach- 
ed and independent sentences. ‘Thus appending one thing to 
another, he protracts his sentences, and, as it might be expect- 
ed in an unpractised writer, allows himself to be drawn far 
from the scope of his discourse. A marked example of this 
usage is found in 1 Peter 1: 3—12. In this very long cov- 
tinuation of sentences, one will look in vain for any protasis or 
apodosis. Single sentences follow each other, unconnected, 
and in an irregular manner. Evhoynros 0 O20¢, 6 avay evv7- 
as gua sig xdngovomiay agpdagroy, TET HONMEVYY 
év Ovgarors eS UMaS, TOUS Ev duvaper Oeov GQovgormerors S dea 
MIOTEWL, eig owrnoiar, éroiuny anoxahupoyvar év xatow é o- 
x at Y, év@ ayadiaode, ‘Gdiyov & aoe dunn evtes éy MELO MOIS, 
iva tO doximcor v, VEO THE niotews, mov TUMLOTEQOY youvaior, rov 
anolduusvor, dea nugos dé doxsualouevon, evgedy Eis Enauvor é éy 
anoxahuwer “Inoov Xoe orov, ) v _0ux eidores ayYanare, K0- 
Milomevot TO teAog mS niorems Uo, owrngiay pozor, meg Ag 
owrngias éelnrnoay oi MOOPHAL, Egevvadvtes éig tive vi m010v 
xaLpov édndov to év avrois mvEVMG ’Xgtorou, MOOMUOTUQOMEVOY 
1a éig Xovoroy naPypara x. tr. A. 

To the same purport 1 Pet. 1: 17—21. 3: 18—22. The 
second epistle furnishes nothing of this sort. The author of it 
maintains throughout an exact order in bis sentences and in his 
words. Single sentences are so joined together that the sub- 
ject which is handled proceeds regularly on its course. Mat- 
ters adduced for the sake of illustration are so arranged as not 
to interfere with the order of the words. 

Such are the principal points of discrepance in the style of 
the two epistles. ‘They are certainly the ones deserving of the 
most attention. Others of legs note I omit; e. g. in the first 
epistle, avevya and mvevpatexdg very often occur, 1: 2, 11, 12, 
22. 2:5. 3: 4, 18,19. 9:6, 14. The death and sufferings of 
Christ are frequently brought to view, 1: 2, 12,19, 20. 2: 21— 
24. 3:18. 4: 1,13. 5: 1. In the second epistle nothing is 
said in relation to these subjects. Of more importance is what 
occurs in 1 Pet. 5: 8, aegenarei wg hey wovopevos, Cray rive 
xaraniy in connection with 2 Pet 2: 4. 0 @eo¢ ayyehov auaorty- 
surrey oux éyeloaro, alla oeLoals Sogou Tagrapwoag nageduxey 
zig upiowy wepovmevous. ‘This, in the view of many, is a serious 
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discrepancy. But a little closer inspection of the language in 
its connection will show that the same author might well de- 
scribe demons in one place as bound in chains, and “thrust down 
into ‘Tartarus; and in another as resembling lions prowling 
about for prey. ‘The context clearly shows that the author of 
the second epistle simply intended to teach that, sinning angels 
having been punished, wicked men could in no way escape the 
anger of God. Demons, cast out from heaven and from the 
society of the holy angels, were thrust down to Tartarus for 
the day of judgment, (eis xolow peyadns yutoas Jude v. 6), 
and being confined in eternal (aidious Jude v. 6) bonds of dark- 
ness, are reserved to the last judgment. ‘Tartarus is what is 
called Luke 8: 31 a@@vacos, into which the demons, who had 
tormented the man who dwelt among the tombs, besought that 
they might not be compelled to enter. It is clear, therefore, 
that the wicked angels, cast down from heaven into Tartarus, 
and bound in chains of darkness, walked the earth, and that Pe- 
ter could with truth represent Satan negenatet wg Aéwy mgvopue- 
vos, i. €. as going about furious and raging, inflamed with ha- 
tred to man, and seeking whom he might destroy. Though 
bound with eternal, aidiors, chains, i. e. cast out from heaven, 
yet not the less do the demons exert their malignant power on the 
earth. ‘The words secoais fogou nagadidovar 2 Pet. 2: 4 are 
well explained by a parallel passage 2: 17 of¢ 0 fogog tov oxo- 
10US 8&9 TOY aiove TETIONTAL. They are confined, ther, in 
chains of darkness, os¢gai¢ Coqgou, eternally banished from light, 
bound in chains which no one can break, and living in dark- 
ness ; yet wandering on the earth and exerting their power.* 

But enough touching the dissonance in style and the structure 
of sentences in the two epistles. I will add a few remarks in 


* Consult on this subject Augusti in Comm. in 2 Petri epistolam 
Tom. II. p. 49, who quotes passages from Origen (Hom. in {Numer. 
XIV. Opp. Tom. II. p. 320.) and from Tatian (Orat. ad Graec. p. 151.) 
who ascribe to demons, though bound in chains of darkness, the 
power of roaming the earth and of seducing men. Origen put forth 
singular opinions respecting demons and their activity on the earth. 
(Opp. Tom. IL. p. 434 edit. de la Rue.) “Dum non veniunt inimicae 
Virtutes, quae peccata moderantur in nobis, nec provocant nos ad pec- 
candum, nec lacessunt ad dimicandum, interfici non possunt, nec ex- 
‘erminari, Id ergo Deus dicitur permittere, imo et excitare propemo- 
= adversarias virtutes exire (ex abysso) adversum nos in praelium, 
‘et nos victoriam capiamus, et illae interitum consequantur.” 
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regard to the agreement in style which some writers think they 
have perceived. I refer especially to Pott,* and Dahl,+ who 
have critically examined this matter, and whose arguments we 
will examine. 

The larger part of the proofs, by which Pott, l. c. p. 163~ 
168, and Dahl. |. c. p. 59—61, persuade themselves that they 
have demonstrated that the style of both epistles is the same, 
are, as itseems tome, of very little weight. Of how small value 
general assertions are in respect to such matters, I have shown 
above. Pott remarks, e. g. p. 164, that there is a remarkable 
harmony of sentiment in the two epistles. They agree in this, 
among other things, that in enumerating the blessings which 
flow from the Christian religion to its disciples, they fill the mind 
with grateful emotions. “In both epistles” says Dahl, “ we 
discover the same Hebrew style of thinking ; we recognize tle 
ardent mind of Peter.” But of what worth are such consider- 
ations! All the writers of the New Testament were Hebrews; 
all employed themselves in enumerating the blessings of the 
Christian religion; most of them were very fervid in spirit. 
Other things are advanced by these learned men which are 
chargeable with the same or with other defects. Both epistles, 
they remark, have reference to the Pauline epistles. But such 
a consideration is adverse to the authenticity of the second epis- 
tle, inasmuch as the first epistle betrays some resemblance to 
the style of Paul, while the second has no such resemblance. 
Although the second epistle appeals in so many words to the 
collection of Pauline epistles, yet it is difficult to see how 
Paul’s epistles could have been collected when the Second 
Epistle of Peter was written. The learned men go on to say 
that there are very many metaphors in both epistles. What 
then? Do not the epistles of Paul, James, and Jude abound 
in metaphors? Pott, moreover, thinks, that in the use of rel- 
ative pronouns and of participles in connecting sentences, the 
two epistles follow the same law. But he comes to that con- 
clusion without any particular examination. How far it is from 
the truth, and how great the discrepancy in this respect, we 
have seen above. Pott refers to the use of the Old Testa- 
ment, which he thinks is common to the two nes and that 


° Epis Cath. perpet. Annot. Wiiiiiees.” 
+ Comm. exegetico-critica de Authentia epistolae Petri posteriors 
et Judae. Rostochii, 1807. 4. 
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words from the Old ‘Testament are incorporated into the diction 
without the formula of citation. In order to make good this 
assertion, Pott refers in the first place to 2 Pet. 2: 22. 3: 8,13. 
But in respect to these passages, we have already said enough, 
and have proved that the method of citation from the Old Tes- 
tament is widely diverse in the two epistles. Pott then com- 
pares the following verses of the second epistle with certain pas- 
sages of the Old Testament, in order that he may show that 
both epistles follow one method in quoting the words of the 
Old Testament. 





2 Peter. Vet. Test. 


| 


2: 3, Kal éy mwheovstig mlactoics Deut. 32: 35. Ev jusga éxdixyos- 


loyous tas éumogeicovtar’ ois | wg, avtanodwow dtay opady 6 
10 xpiua txmahas ovx agye, xai| nove aitay, om tyyuc tuéoa 
i anwhsa avra@y Ov yvvotacer. anwisiag avtoig xai MageotLy 
2:12, Ovtor 02, wg choya Cia, pu- | Frome ipiv. 

oie, yeyevynutva tig choo xad | Jerem. 12:3. Kai ov xigue yuo 
piogay, év ois ayvootor Siuc- | oxerc ms, Sedoxiuaxas thy xagdiay 
gnuotrtes, év ty pdood aitay | ov, évavtiov gov, ayricov av- 
xatapPagncovta, xouLoluevos | TOUS tis HusQuy Opayis avtay. 


wadtoy adixias. 
- ’ ~ ~ > , > ’ 
‘4. Hot éouw 4 énayyshia rig Jerem. 17: 15, “Idov, avrot déyover 
> ‘ 


Ww 


7 > , ~ 
mapovolas avtov; ag 7 yay ot mos ue* mov got Oo Aoyos xU- 
maréges éxomunPnoay, mavta ov- | giov* ddéErw. 
’ > fed , 
1 Jiapéver an agyns xtioews. (Ezek. 18: 23, 32.) 


Now who can persuade himself that these verses from the 
second epistle were drawn from the Old Testament? There 
is, indeed, some resemblance in sentiment, but it is not such 
that we can rightfully determine that the author of the epistle 
had in mind the above passages from the Old Testament. As 
far as the words are concerned, they are so discrepant, that it 
cannot be said with any appearance of truth, that Peter intend- 
ed to cite the words of Moses and Jeremiah. 

Two things remain which are of some weight in maintaining 
the opinion of Pott and Dahl. These I will just advert to. 
In the first place, there is a striking resemblance in what is said 
in both epistles respecting Noah. 1 Pet. 3: 20 comp. with 2 
Pet. 2:5. The first epistle speaks concerning the deluge in the 
time of Noah, and relates that a very few rovr éoriv oxrm wu- 
xa, in the providence of God, were saved in the destruction of 
the human race. The second epistle in relation to the same event 
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writes respecting the preservation of Noah, @e0¢ dy d00v Nui 
Oexacoovvng xjguxa égudage. The point of principal impor- 
tance is not that both epistles speak of Noah as a wonder- 
ful example of God’s providential care. In the view of Pot 
and Dahl, the main circumstance is that both epistles should 
mention that only eight persons were preserved. But this 
interpretation of the words of the first epistle may be ques- 
tioned. The epithet dydoog may well be connected, not only 
with Nowe, but with dcxacooviyns xyjguxa. “Oydoog Nowe would 
give this meaning: Noah with seven others ;—which would be 
good Greek, though for the most part avzé¢ would be added to 
the ordinal number.* This passage, however, 2 Pet. 2: 5 is to 
be compared with the parallel passage Jude v. 14, mg0¢gyreves 
®8douo0gano Adau”Evwyz, which furnishes a greater appear- 
ance of probability that dydour is to be joined with dexouosvr; 
xjevxa. It is obvious that the Jews numbered, in various ways, 
the good men who lived before Abraham.t According to one 
mode of reckoning Enoch was the seventh ; according to an- 
other, Noah was the eighth preacher of righteousness. I rath- 
er prefer this mode of interpretation on account of the parallel 
passage in Jude. Yet there are some things which seem to 
render it doubtful. The word ¢ydo0o0¢ is so placed as more read- 
ily to unite with Nae. "Oydoov dtxacoodyns xnovxa would have 
been the more appropriate mode of writing, if the author had 
wished to call Noah the eighth preacher of righteousness. Be- 
sides, if we suppose that the passage in the second of Peter is 
to be explained by the passage in Jude, it is very singular that 
in reckoning the pious men who lived before the time of Abra- 
ham, Jude should have adopted one method, and Peter another. 
The interpretation of this passage, then, is so doubtful that an 
argument cannot well be derived from it to prove that the same 
individual was the author of the two epistles of Peter. 
Furthermore, Pott and Dahl assert that the use of certai 
phrases is common to both epistles. We have before remarked 
in regard to this matter, and said that there is some force in the 
argument so faras the words ano@eorg and agery are concerned. 
In addition, Dahl and Pott adduce, avaorg¢gea@us 1 Pet. 1:17. 


* Compare what is stated more atlarge respecting this usage 4). 
Viger de Idiot. Ling. Gr. edit. Godofr. Hermanni sec. p. 73. 


+ This subject is learnedly treated by Ullmann in his book already 
often quoted. I have nothing to add to his statements. 
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2 Pet. 2:18; avacrgog7 1 Pet. 1:15, 18. 2: 12. 3: 1, 2,15. 
2 Pet. 2: 7. 3:12; adumpos xai conthog 1 Pet. 1: 19. 2 Pet. 

2: 13, 14; mopeveoOas, 1 Pet. 4:3. 2 Pet. 2: 10. 3:3. To 
these may be ‘added, énedupia 1 Pet. 1: 14. 2: Yl. 4: 2,3. 2 
Pet. 1: 4. 2: 10, 18. 3:3; 0 xaléoag 1 Pet. 1:15. 2: 9, 21. 

(sig rovro yao éxdgOnte,) 3: 9 («ig rovro éxdnjOnte.) 5: 10. 2 
Pet. 1:3; ddsvog 1 Pet. 3: 1,5. 2 Pet. 1: 20. 2: 16, 22. 3: 16, 
17. Though I would not aver that the use of the above words, 
which is common to both epistles, is to be neglected, yet it 
avails but little in aid of the opinion that both epistles have one 
and the same diction. The evidences of discrepance in style 
predominate, and the words avaoryegerdat, avactgogn, mogEev- 
odas, émePupia, xadeiv, idcos, are in frequent use by the other 
writers of the New Testament. 

But we have sufficiently shown, as I think, that there is a 
very marked difference in the style of the two epistles. It re- 
mains to consider of how much weight this difference is in set- 
tling the question of the genuineness of the second epistle. As 
the matter stands, we shall estimate this dissonance of style as 
of no moment whatever. Diversity in diction is of no avail to 
prove the spurious origin of a writing ; neither can it be of any 
avail if we are ignorant of the writer’s style, as nearly all crit- 
ics acknowledge that we are in the present case. Though 
scarcely any one dares to call in question the genuineness of the 
first epistle of Peter, yet nearly all the writers on the subject, 
particularly the more recent ones, agree that there is so close a 
resemblance in the style of the Pauline epistles and that of the 
first of Peter, that the latter would seem to have been a pro- 
duction, if not of Paul himself, yet of one of his companions.* 
Indeed, many persons think, with considerable plausibility, 
that Silvanus, whom the apostle mentions at the end of his 
epistle, 1 Pet. 5: 12, served Peter in the capacity of scribe ; 
that he wrote in Greek, while Peter dictated in the Aramaean ; 
and that thus Silvanus’s manner of speaking and writing was an 
imitation of that of Paul, derived from daily intercourse with 
him. Suppose now y that Peter had the aid of another person 


. Eichhorn Einl. ins N, T. Vv ol. 11. 606 seq. Cludius Uransichten 
des Christenth. p. 296 seq. J. D. Schulze der Schriftst. Char. des Pe- 
trus. Lips. 1802, p. 12. Bertholdt Einl. Vol. VI. p. 3047, seq. Hug 
Fosdick’s Trans. p. 628, Yet Hug and Bertholdt think that this resem- 
blance in the style of the first epistle of Peter to that of Paul’s epis- 
les is owing solely to Peter’s having read Paul’s epistles. 
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in writing his second epistle, Mark the evangelist, who, as his- 
tory informs us, was companion and interpreter of the apostle,* 
and the dissonance in style which exists between the first and 
second epistles is of no avail in proving the spuriousness of the 
second epistle. If we maintain that the first epistle is Peter's, 
we can hardly condemn the second on account of its style, as 
in both epistles we have the sentiments of Peter clothed in the 
language of others. Should we discover any where in our 
epistle traces of Peter’s style, we must indeed allow the fact ; yet 
it is not probable that the apostle wrote in Greek, at least the 
fathers declare that Peter was ignorant of the Greek language, 
and every where made use of an interpreter. 


ARTICLE III. 


Unity OF PURSUIT IN THE CurisTIAN Ministry. 


By Charles B. Hadduck, Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, Dartmonth College. 


Tue Pulpit, and the services connected with it, are entirely 
Christian. The synagogue-worship, during the later periods 
of the Jewish history, is hardly an exception. Though it 
doubtless contained the germ of our present public religious in- 
struction, it was but the germ; and even, if it had been much 
more perfect, need not be distinguished from Christianity ; the 
Jewish and the Christian systems are essentially one. 

To the classical nations nothing was known sufficiently anal- 
ogous to the modern pulpit to be compared with it ; and in no 
heathen country, ancient or modern, has any thing like it ap- 
peared. 


* Papias apud Euseb. H. E. HI. 39. Iren. adv. Haer. III. 10. 6. 
Hieronymus de viris illustr. s. v. Marcus, Bertholdt Einl. Vol. Ill. 
p. 1277. Bolten in Uebersetzung der Neutestam. Briefe, Vol. III. 
Prooem. p. XXIIL. thinks that Glaucia, whom Clement of Alexan- 
dria asserts to have been the interpreter of Peter (Clem. Strom. VIII. 
p. 898, edit. Potter), performed the office of scribe in respect to the 
second epistle of Peter. This Bertholdt assents to,as he does (0 
almost every thing which Bolten proposes. Einl. VI. p. 3164. 
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Of the Christian religion it is one of the most prominent and 
striking features ; and whether considered as furnishing a new 
theatre of eloquence, or a new mode of professional life, is, un- 
doubtedly, entitled to the highest consideration among the 
causes, which are, in future, to affect the civilization and moral 
improvement of the world. 

Indeed, it would scarcely be extravagant to say, that pulpit 
eloquence and the pastoral care are as original and as remarka- 
ble peculiarities of the Gospel as are its sublime and delightful 
truths themselves. We have by no means exhausted the in- 
ternal argument for our religion, when we have considered its 
beautiful morality, its consistency, its simplicity, its inconceiva- 
bly grand, yet natural and easy representations of the character 
and love of God. ‘The means adopted to secure its own pro- 
mulgation and to keep its principles alive in the hearts of men, 
equally, indicate a superhuman origin ; they must have come 
from the same divine source. How simple and how mighty ! 
asingle inspired volume, a common standard for the preacher 
and the hearer, the text book for the pulpit, and a companion 
for the closet, to which the loftiest genius may not presume to 
add, and which the humblest intellect need not despair of un- 
derstanding ; a distinct order of men to expound its doctrines 
and administer its rites; and, one day in seven consecrated to 
the public discussion of its truths and duties. To the influence 
of the regular and frequent public preaching of the Gospel, 
must be added, what is, perhaps, still more peculiar, and, cer- 
tainly, more generally and deeply affecting, the duties of the 
pastoral office. In this office the appointed expositor of our 
sacred book, the administrator of our holy solemnities, clothed, 
of course, with something of the venerableness with which we 
invest religion itself, is brought into the most confidential and 
endearing relations. The ordination of a minister of religion 
over a particular church and congregation brings him into a con- 
nection with them, in itself most interesting, and is the occasion 
of a series of other relations in the highest degree tender and 
affectionate, fitted to awaken many of the kindest and most sa- 
cred feelings. ‘To his pastor a man resorts in the trials, which 
oppress his own heart or his house; unbosoms himself to him 
as toa wife or a father; communes with him, without reserve 
and without distrust. With all the more important changes of 
life the pastor is intimately associated. He solemnizes our mar- 
riages, baptises our children, visits our sick, buries our dead. 
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By the gravity of his presence our social mirth is chastened ; 
the cheerfulness of his spirit gladdens our melancholy hours. 
He resolves our conscientious doubts, and directs our charity. 
The companion of every age and of both sexes, teacher, coun- 
sellor, and monitor, our ‘“‘own friend and our father’s friend,” 
the Christian pastor has a hold upon the respect and the affec- 
tions of society, in kind and degree altogether peculiar. Com- 
pared with his how frigid and powerless was the office of the 
priesthood in Greece or Rome. Any man might sustain it in 
consistency with any other avocation. ‘The Caesars were the 
head of the fraternity, in their time. Without a_ particular 
charge, without a Sabbath, without a Bible, without regular 
public instruction, without a spiritual cure, without the domestic 
relation of the Christian clergy, what were they, what could 
they be, as to the great moral interests of the world, compared 
with the ministers of the New Testament ? 

It augurs well for the world, that the importance of the 
Christian ministry is not, at present, lost sight of in Christian 
countries. In our own, no subject, perhaps, is better under- 
stood, by the church. ‘The supply of a competent ministry is 
justly regarded as the great olject of the Christian patriot and 
philanthropist. Whether we contemplate the moral renovation 
of New England, the amelioration of the unhappy condition of 
our southern fellow citizens, or the right direction of the mighty 
energies that are accumulating in the west; whether we confine 
our view to our own country, or take in, also, the vast portions 
of the earth yet to be recovered to God, to be civilized and 
saved; whether we consider the intelligence, peace and_pros- 
perity of the present life, or extend our anticipations to the infi- 
nitely more important scenes of a future existence, the same con- 
clusion is forced upon the mind, as to the instrumentality most 
indispensable in carrying out our plans of beneficence. ‘The 
conviction is every day strengthening, in reflecting minds, that 
what is chiefly wanted, in order to give energy to all our Chris- 
tian Institutions, and through them to preserve the intelligence, 
the freedom and the piety of Christian nations, and to carry these 
blessings in equal or greater degrees to the miserable inhabitants 
of pagan countries, is not so much increase of money, or in- 
crease of books, as increase of men—of mind, sanctified and 
devoted to ministerial and missionary labor. 

Wealth is flowing in upon the land like a flood ; every hon- 
est employment is successful beyond all former example ; ev- 
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ery talent gains ten. ‘The Christian community share, to a full 
equality with others, in this unprecedented prosperity. Of such 
a state of things the natural result is a corresponding liberality 
of expenditure. Money cannot be generally valued for its own 
sake. ‘The miser is too sordid, too despicable a character to be 
common. Facility of acquisition leads inevitably to generosity, 
and ultimately, if no strong moral principle prevent, to prodi- 
gality and luxury. ‘The consequence of this course of things 
has, heretofore, been, that nations, which have succeeded in re- 
sisting external violence and in establishing a wise domestic 
policy, have, in the end, always perished by their very prosper- 
ity, have died of plethora. ‘To this catastrophe our own coun- 
try is rapidly hastening. Our only alternative is a national be- 
nevolence, commensurate with our national pecuniary prosperi- 
ty. “God loveth a cheerful giver,” should be our motto. 
And it is matter of devout thanksgiving that Christians are be- 
ginning to adopt it. ‘The principle of indulgence is giving way 
to that of charity. The freedom of expenditure, which grows 
out of rapidity and certainty of acquisition, is taking, to some 
extent, a wholesome and safe direction. 

Wherever ingenious benevolence finds out a new mode of 
doing good, we are now assured, that the necessary funds shall 
not be wanting. Make out a plain case, no matter how great 
the undertaking, or how expensive, only show it to be practi- 
cable and wise,and no man need despair of money enough to 
accomplish it. Multitudes are devoting their income to the ser- 
vice of Christ as readily, and as earnestly, as others are invest- 
ing it in speculation. So that we may say, with confidence, 
that what is principally wanted is not money, but men—bhearts 
to feel and heads to contrive or hands to toil. Men all over 
the land, will give their tens or twenties or fifties of thousands, 
as cheerfully as hundreds, if the enterprise be proportionally 
great and interesting to the church of God. Not a society for 
any worthy object, and founded on Christian principles, fails in 
our day, for want of funds. Every institution rises from the 
dust and pushes its way upward, if mind and soul inspire it. 
What intelligent and devoted man has spread out the warm 
conceptions of a benevolent heart, and: urged his pious objects 
in vain?’ What cause is ably pleaded in public, or in the ear 
of private charity, without effect? Sums are contributed by 
every denomination of Christians, for every Christian object, 
which a quarter of a century ago, would have been thought as 
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impossible to raise as to find the “ philosopher’s stone.” The 
language of the worldling himself not unfitly expresses the 
spirit which has been thus suddenly awakened in the American 
church, ‘‘ Who will show us any good ?” She is actually giving 
just as much as there are found men to use for the great pur- 
poses of Christian charity. 

At the same time that such a direction is given to the liber 
ality of the Christian portion of a prospered people, it is re- 
markable that a field of labor is opened fully corresponding to 
these resources of charity. The vast increase of population in 
the United States, the settlement of immense tracts of country 
at the south and west of us, the rapid population of the Cap- 
adas by immigration from the over peopled mother country, the 
breaking up of the old state of things throughout the whole 
of South America, the opening of the Catholic countries of the 
eastern continent to protestant missionaries, the introduction of 
the Gospel among many savage tribes hitherto neglected, and, 
above all, the recent relaxing every where manifest of the sys- 
tem of intolerance, which has so long been supposed to exclude 
the preachers of the Gospel from the great empires of idolatry 
and superstition—all together, give an entirely new shade to the 
prospect, and authorize us to adopt the language of our Saviour, 
as almost literally descriptive of the fact, “‘ The field is the 
world.” 

To complete the picture of the actual state of things, it 
should, also, be considered, that the instruments and means of 
Christian influence were never before so fit, nor so abundant. 
Never had mind such access to mind, such power over mind. 
Never had individual activity such scope, such ubiquity. The 
power of the press is just beginning to be understood ; the arts 
which minister to it have made such progress, that the facility 
and cheapness of publication, in every variety of form, and in 
almost all languages, would, in any former age, have been ut- 
terly incredible. Reading is fast becoming a universal accow- 
plishment, a popular amusement in civilized nations, and made a 
principal object of attention by the Christian philanthropist, where- 
ever he goes. An universal peace, and universal commerce are 
bringing the remotest nations to greater intimacy and greater 
confidence in each other. Indeed it is the very time of ll 
times, in which it is a privilege to live, to be a man, and feel the 
conscious dignity and energy of moral strength. 

The great object of solicitude, therefore, with the considerate 
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part of the Christian world, is, naturally enough, the raising up of 
men, men of mind and heart, men of resources and a right spirit. 
Never was such a field open for them since God first watered 
the earth from out of heaven; never such occasion to “ pray 
the Lord of the harvest, that he would send laborers into his 
harvest ;’ never such reason to make the utmost of every 
young man, whose heart is sanctified and directed to the Chris- 
tian ministry. 

The thought last suggested was chiefly in the mind of the 
writer, when he took up his pen ; and he trusts the preceding 
remarks will not appear to be an inappropriate introduction to 
what he is about to say on the subject placed at the head of this 
article. ‘The circumstances which render the ministry an im- 
portant institution, and which give that institution peculiar im- 
portance at the present time, are precisely those, which call 
upon the instructors of young men, designed for the pulpit, and 
still more upon the young men themselves; and upon such as 
are actually introduced into it, to make the utmost of their tal- 
ents and advantages. 

In order to do this, an undivided heart is, not among other 
things, but above all other things, indispensable. ‘The candi- 
date for the office of the ministry, and the man, invested with 
that office, must be men of a single eye, must have one object, 
and be consecrated to it. 

Nothing is plainer than that our full energies are never put 
forth, unless the object be single. No mind can act with free- 
dom and effect, if it be oppressed with grief or care, or em- 
barrassed with pecuniary or other difficulties. Who does not 
know how impossible it is to study amidst the involuntary and 
unwelcome intrusions of thoughts that perplex and disturb us? 
Who has not lost hours and days and months in expelling soli- 
citudes, which like the indomitable fly, return, after a thousand 
brushes, as fearless and as impudent as ever. If thoughts 
which we loath and resist have such power, much more, cer- 
tainly, have those, we welcome and cherish. If we may be so 
much annoyed by an external enemy, when all is harmony and 
unity within, how much more when divided against ourselves, 
betrayed by foes in our own bosoms. Many a mighty man, 
who like the son of Manoah, had broken the withes and cords 
of the Philistines as a thread of tow, has been shorn of the 
locks of his strength, by an enemy in his own house. 

It is true of every department of human labor and enterprise, 
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that the success of individuals, the amount of power they have 
exerted and the attainments they have made, correspond in 
remarkable degree, to the singleness and earnestness of mind, 
with which they have devoted their lives to particular objects, 
General scholars, without a particular definite pursuit, have 
rarely accomplished any thing worthy of the admiration or grati- 
tude of the world. The rays of knowledge must be concen- 
trated to a focus to show their full power either to burn or to illu- 
minate. The great discoveries of truth and the great inventions of 
genius are almost always effected by minds intensely fixed on a 
single end, and accustomed to view every thing in its relation to 
that end. Indeed, what we call universal knowledge is the re- 
sult of particular investigations. ‘The man, who studies without 
an ain, forgets as fast almost as he learns; his acquisitions, 
having no specific object, have no permanent associations in the 
mind, nothing to attach themselves to, no nucleus to gather about, 
no principle of connection with each other, to serve as a thread 
by which the memory can trace them and command them as 
occasion requires. On the other hand, any single subject pur- 
sued at length, into all its relations, is found to extend almost to 
infinity. The mind, once thoroughly engaged in it, begins to 
see it running out in this and that direction, where it never ex- 
pected to trace it. Ideas bearing on it, are suggested from in- 
numerable sources to which the superficial observer has no 
thought of looking for them. Science after science contributes 
to his treasures ; author after author is consulted ; all that mind 
has conceived, all that Nature exhibits, seems to be somehow 
or other related to his favorite pursuit. It begins to be regard- 
ed by him as a kind of centre of knowledge, the science of sci- 
ences, the pursuit of all pursuits. And by and by he really 
discovers an acquaintance with the productions of genius and 
the truths of nature so various and so wonderful as to be con- 
sidered a man of universal knowledge. The only mistake 
made in respect to him is, that men imagine his success ina 
particular pursuit to be the consequence of his acquirements; 
whereas his acquirements are the result of his devotion to his 
main pursuit. He has not succeeded, because he was learned ; 
he has become learned, because he was determined to succeed. 

The same thing is yet more strikingly true of men in active 
life. Have not too many irons in the fire, says the proverb. 
We cannot have too many—in with them, shovel, tongs, poker 
and all, says the eccentric Dr. Clarke. The truth seems to be 
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that we can hardly have too many, so be they are irons all— 
not iron, and brass, and silver and gold together. ‘Two things 
may divide the heart and paralyze exertion, if they be opposite 
in their nature and inconsistent in their influence. ‘Twenty 
may be pursued together, with energy and success, if they be 
harmonious and of the same ultimate tendency. If in alla 
man does, the same end be in view, if one principle bind togeth- 
er all the objects of his attention, and one feeling stimulate him al- 
always, if all the influence he exerts, like the agencies of many 
wheels in a well-constructed piece of machinery, tend directly 
to the same point, it is no matter how many irons he has in the 
fre. The spirit that animates him will generally be found 
watchful as well as enterprising. And if, occasionally, he hap- 
pen to attempt more than he can accomplish, he will be found 
to accomplish more than most men attempt. 

But this unity of object, this singleness of purpose, amidst 
variety of action, is indispensable to any thing like character or 
efficiency, whatever be our sphere of life. Enterprises of im- 
portance commonly involve the activity of many minds and 
agencies not a little unlike in kind and remote in their origin 
from each other. ‘To the careless observer, a shrewd forseeing 
man, may appear to be laboring at random, or to little purpose, 
while he is really combining materials for the most decisive and 
valuable influence. ‘The fountains, which supply a river, are 
remote and invisible from each other, and from the noble stream 
itself, which they ultimately combine to form. But whatever 
may appear to others, a mind well disciplined and well directed 
understands itself, and is often most certainly and rapidly hasten- 
ing to its results, when others least perceive the tendency of its 
operations. 

But, whether understood by others or not, there must be one 
all-controlling, all-absorbing object, or the highest efforts of the 
mind cannot be called forth. Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, because it stimulates the mind to the degree of exertion 
necessary for invention. Great exigencies in human affairs 
produce great displays of character, because they present the 
only motives which are capable of sufficiently rousing the ener- 
gies of the human intellect. ‘The measure of mind exhibited and 
consequently the measure of success, under God, in every sphere 
of action, is the amount of motive actually felt by us in that sphere. 
This determines, of necessity, the appropriation of our time, 
the prudent husbanding of our resources, the keenness of our 
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observation, our vigilance, our exactness and punctuality, every 
thing in our counsels and our movements, which is in any way 
connected with the great end for which, and for which alone, we 
seem to ourselves to live. 

Now it is well known, that no view which the human mind 
seems capable of taking of a multiplicity of objects, ever fur. 
nishes the very highest motives to exertion. The division of 
attention, is the death of enthusiasm. ‘The object must be one, 
which rouses the mind to the loftiest pitch of excitement ; jt 
must be a world in itself; and for the time exclude all other 
things, because itself fills the utmost capacity of the soul. It 
is so in art, in poetry, in heroic enterprise, in every department, 
in which what we call genius, or moral greatness, has appeared, 

The application of these remarks to the Christian ministry, 
and to such as are intending to enter it, is very obvious. Here 
as elsewhere, to make the most of a man, we must secure the 
consecration of his life and energies to one great end—the end, 
in this case, for which a minister of the Gospel lives. He 
should be a man of various accomplishments ; he must act ina 
variety of scenes; he needs a power of adaptation to a multipli- 
city of employments ; but, in all, he must have one and the 
sane object, and that object ever in his eye. Holiness to the 
Lord should be written upon his forehead. If he consults, a 
little, his literary reputation, a@ /ittle, the increase of his estate, 
a little, the commendation of his people, a /zttle, the indulgence 
of ease, and the gratification of appetite, and, with the rest, a 
little, the salvation of souls and the glory of God, he has a di- 
vided heart, and is faulty. He may do well, may do good. 
But he will do little of what he might do. Talents, that might 
move society, and accelerate all the wheels of Christian enter- 
prize, will be comparatively wasted. Advantages, which many 
a devoted man would have rejoiced to possess, will be neglect- 
ed. What is wanted at this moment, more than every thing 
else, is the spirit of consecration to the work of the Christian 
ministry ; the spirit that leads the minister to magnify his office, 
to feel that for him to live is Christ; the spirit that animated 
Paul, when he resolved to know nothing but Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified, and Mills, when he determined that the world 
should feel his influence before he died. 

There is, at this hour, no want of talent in the ministry, to 
give the church, under God, an impulse that would speedily 
change the entire face of society. What individuals, now liv- 
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ing, have done in the temperance reformation, what Wilber- 
force and Clarkson did in the abolition of the slave trade, what 
Worcester did for foreign missions, what Porter did for the ed- 
ucation of young men for the ministry, what the father of our 
sacred literature has done for the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
has all been done, by no “ gift divine,” no peculiar natural pow- 
er, but by the ardent and sleepless devotion of abilities, possess- 
ed by them in common with hundreds, and of acquisition with- 
in the reach of hundreds, to one work. John Wesley, though 
aman of uncommon native power, nevertheless, owed his ex- 
traordinary success more to his spirit of selfconsecration to his 
profession, than to any natural endowments. His great coad- 
jutor, Whitefield, owed still less to native genius. Yet these 
men were instrumental of reviving religion in both hemispheres 
—of producing an era in the history of the Gospel in Great 
Britain and America. Multitudes of living individuals are ca- 
pable of doing, I do not say, as much, but likewise. Nota 
man rises up among us, in the spirit of these models of devo- 
tion to Jesus Christ, who does not leave some permanent tra- 
ces of his power on society. We need finer scholars, more 
finished eloquence, more consistent theologians ; but more than 
all, and as the best means of procuring all these, we need more 
professional earnestness, more singleheartedness, more devotion 
to the service of God. ‘This principle is a constant force, and, 
like the power of gravitation, constantly augmented. It is the 
secret of advancement in every benevolent enterprise. It gives 
aman character ; inspires confidence ; it is ingenious in expe- 
dients ; lays all men, all books, all nature, under contribution ; 
it borrows illustrations from the present and the past, from his- 
tory and imagination, from life and science; it reaches the 
springs of feeling and of action in men’s minds. It is sleepless, 
fearless, uncompromising and unconquerable. In the cause of 
error such a spirit has effected all but miracles. In the cause 
of truth it is irresistible ; for it has the consciences of men and 
God himself on its side. 

The means of cultivating this professional enthusiasm are 
extremely obvious and simple ; so obvious, indeed, and so much 
within the reach of ordinary minds, that it is to be feared, they 
are, for this very reason, not unfrequently neglected. 

Theology opens to the student a field of inquiry absolutely 
boundless. Whatever is attractive in mental philosophy, in nat- 
ural science, in rhetoric and belleslettres, whatever, in short, ad- 
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mits of being contemplated in relation to the perfections and 
providence of God, or to the illustration or improvement of hy. 
man character, comes fairly within the circle of his investiga. 
tions, and may, not improperly, engage his attention. The 
consequence is, that minds of much curiosity, capable of the 
pleasures of speculation and taste, not seldom plunge into this 
sea of thought, and are essentially lost to the profession, of 
which they are members. As literary men, as friends of edu- 
cation, examples of moderation in the indulgences of life, in- 
structive companions of the merchant, or the statesman, good, 
gentle, affectionate, pure minded men, they are known, and have 
their reward. ‘To such men we owe many a useful and agree- 
able book; to a few of them the world is deeply indebted. 
For what price would we be induced to part with all, that En- 
glish literature owes to the eminent men, who have assumed the 
profession of a minister to pursue the occupations of a schol- 
ar? What is to be regretted is, that, for one, who opens a new 
train of useful thoughts, or adds a valuable contribution to the 
stock of human knowledge, scores without doing any thing use- 
ful, sacrifice their duty to their tastes, and sink their sacred of- 
fice in their social virtues. They are always optimists ; they 
dread the idea of innovation, or excitement ; their utmost am- 
bition is to keep things quiet; the perfection of society, with 
them, is to be still. They originate no enterprise ; wake up 
no dormant energies in their churches ; their preaching and their 
pastoral character betray a heart intent on any thing but the 
renovation of men’s minds. When great vices are to be as- 
sailed, and strong holds of popular iniquity to be carried, no ar- 
mies are mustered under their banners. With the primitive 
clergy it was not so. So was it not with those who planted 
Christianity in the western countries of Europe, or with those, 
who aroused those countries from death in the sixteenth centu- 
ry. So was it not with the puritan clergy, with the authors of 
the evangelical excitements in this country and in England in 
the last century, or with the originators of modern missions. 

Let not these remarks, however, be misunderstood. The 
proper alternative is not negiert, much less, contempt, of class- 
ical accomplishments and profound knowledge. It is the sub- 
ordination of these, however earnestly cultivated, to the grea 
and holy objects of a minister of the New Testament, the con- 
version and salvation of men. 

The siinple and obvious means of securing this, to whicli al: 
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Jusion was just made, is, in the opinion of the writer, a return 
to a much neglected practice, we fear it must be saidfof former 
times, the practice of a daily devotional study of God’s word. 
The Bible is doubtless neglected by no portion of Christians 
or Christian ministers. By many it is carefully studied. But 
it is a question, whether the kind of attention bestowed on it 
has not essentially changed within the recollection of the pres- 
ent generation. ‘The true principles of interpretation are, in- 
deed, better understood than formerly ; the facilities for an in- 
telligent acquaintance with the Scriptures are greatly increased. 
These advantages are, by no means, to be lightly esteemed. 
They are indispensable to unlock the inexhaustible treasures of 
spiritual instruction and devotional feeling, contained in the in- 
spired volume. Another age will realize their full importance. 
Our danger is, that in the eager cultivation of a new branch 
of professional study (for such biblical criticism certainly is 
among us) we shall be too much satisfied with the merely intel- 
lectual ; forgetting, that “knowledge is not grace,” that a man 
may be learned upon devotion itself, without being devout. A 
biblical scholar and a “ Bible Christian” are not necessarily the 
same man. 
A critical acquaintance with the original Scriptures is not 
easily over-estimated ; but all such knowledge is dead, unless it 
serve to promote a spirit of devotion to God. The Bible 
knows but one end of living ; it ordains its ministers and inter- 
preters for one object. That object it holds out every where. 
For them “to live is Curistr.” It is all full of the spirit of 
Christ, of holy and heavenly love. And in the man, who truly 
“ meditates in this law of God,” it becomes “a well of water 
springing up unto eternal life.” This spirit is the breath of a 
minister of Jesus Christ, the life of his life. No philosophy can 
be a substitute for it. No measure of genius, no eploncid gifts, 
can supersede it. No natural or acquired endowments, no 
amiableness of disposition, no sweetness of temper, no prudence 
of speech or action, no courtesy or grace of manners, can atone 
for its absence. It cannot be assumed ; ; no art can counterfeit it. 
It must inform the soul of the man. When it does so it sancti- 
fies him, it consecrates him. It makes men feel the truth of 
the words of Jesus, “ He that rejecteth you, rejecteth me.” 





























Ruins of Babylon. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Tue Fatt or BaByYLon AND THE PRESENT STATE OF ITs 
Ruins. 


By the Editor. 


In our last number we gave some account of Babylon in the 
most prosperous period of her history—when her splendor and 
greatness were the wonder of the world. All the important 
facts relating to her commerce and manufactures, scattered in 
various places in the Greek and Latin writers, were presented 
in a connected and condensed form. We now proceed to com- 
plete our design by detailing somewhat at length the decline of 
Babylon and the existing ruins of the city. The researches of 
modern travellers, especially those of Mr. Rich, have thrown 
much light upon the subject. The site of the city is clearly 
identified, and very probable conjectures formed respecting the 
situation of some of the principal structures. The student of 
the prophecies of the Old ‘Testament cannot fail to derive in- 
struction while wandering by the light of history and the jour- 
nals of travellers over the remains of what was once “ the glo- 
ry of kingdoms.” 

A few brief preliminary observations follow in respect to the 
principal sources of information on the general subject. 

The Holy Scriptures, especially the books of Genesis, Isaiah, 
(with the historical passages in Kings and Chronicles) Jeremiah, 
and Daniel, are the first authority. 

Next follows Herodotus, who is the earliest profane writer 
upon the subject, and who alone of all the ancient historians 
had the advantage of having visited Babylon in person, and 
while it was yet in a state of tolerable preservation. Where he 
speaks from his own observation, he cannot be accused either o! 
exaggeration or invention. When he, therefore, describes Bab- 
ylon as an eye-witness, we may rely with confidence on his ac- 
curacy. Herodotus saw Babylon about four hundred and filty 
years before the Christian era, half a century before the expedi- 
tion of Cyrus, and the retreat of the Ten Thousand, and more 
than a century before Alexander crossed the Hellespont. 

Xenophon, who was born about 450 B. C. and died B.C. 
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364, and who accompanied the Younger Cyrus to the plains of 
Babylon, has given information in regard to the subject in his 
Life of Cyrus the Elder, and in the Anabasis. His accuracy 
as to matters of fact is universally acknowledged. His works, 
however, throw but little light on ‘the subject before us. 

Berosus, a native of Babylon and priest of Belus, composed 
ahistory of Chaldaea, some fragments of which are preserved 
by Josephus. The age in which he lived is not precisely 
known. Some fix it in the reign of Alexander ; others 268 years 
B.C. 

Strabo, a distinguished Greek geographer, was born about 
A.D. 19. Hetravelled through various countries, and among 
these Babylonia, in order to obtain the most accurate informa- 
tion in regard to the geography, statistics, and political condi- 
tion of the countries which he has described. His works are 
invaluable. He has described Babylon as an eye-witness, 
though he does not go into much detail. 

Quintus Curtius, who died in Africa, A. D. 69, wrote a histo- 
ry of Alexander the Great in ten books, the first two of which 
are lost. He is not much regarded as an historian. His style 
is forid, and his narratives have more of romance than of his- 
torical certainty. Niebuhr thinks that his history was written 
during the reign of Severus, and not during that of Vespasian. 

With Curtius may be classed Arrian, who lived in the early 
part of the second century, and who wrote seven books on Al- 
exander’s Expedition, an account of the affairs of India, the 
Periplus of the Euxine and Red Seas, etc. 

Diodorus of Argyrium in Sicily was a celebrated historian 
in the time of Julius Caesar and Augustus. In order to ren- 
der his history as complete as possible, he travelled through a 
large portion of Europe and Asia. The greater part of his 
work, which he called the ‘ Historical Library,” and in the 
composition of which he combined the ornaments of rhetoric 
with the detail of facts, and on which he bestowed the labor of 
thirty years, has not reached us. Of forty books, only the first five 
and those from the sixteenth to the twentieth inclusive, are now 
extant. Diodorus has entered more into detail upon Babylon, 
than any other of the ancient writers except Herodotus. He was 
never, however, on the spot in person ; he takes his account from 
other writers, chiefly from Ctesias, an author of slight authority, 
who shows his j ignorance by placing Nineveh upon the Euphra- 
tes, and by making Semiramis erect a monument to Ninus, above 
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three thousand feet high. 'The work of Diodorus, however, in 
the absence of better materials, is not without considerable 
value. Pliny, who died in the 79th year of the Christian era, 
in his account of Babylon, has done little more than copy He- 
rodotus. Among other writers who allude to Babylon are Pav- 
sanius A. D. 17; St. Jerome who died in 420; Amrus, who 
wrote the life of an archbishop of Seleucia in the time of Theo- 
dosius the Great ; and the Arabian geographer Abulfeda. 

In the year 1173, Benjamin of Tudela, a Spanish Jew, set 
out on his travels. Whenever he quits the boundaries of his 
own observation, all is feebleness and exaggeration. The geogra- 
phy and local descriptions in his book prove, however, that he 
really went over most of the ground which he describes. “| 
have followed the footsteps of this early traveller,” says Mr. 
Buckingham, “ with interest, through Syria and Mesopotamia ; 
and his description of the ancient Bagdad excites but a contin- 
uation of the same feeling of respect for his general veracity.” 
What he reports of the ruins of Babylon is of little conse- 
quence. 

In 1574, Rauwolf a German traveller visited Babylon. His 
information is very slight. He mistook the village of Ferugia, 
or Elugo as he calls it, for the site of ancient Babylon. The fol- 
lowing will serve as a specimen of his credulity. “ Just before 
the village of Elugo is the hill whereon the castle stood, and 
the ruins of its fortifications are still visible, though demolished 
and uninhabited. Behind it, and pretty near to it did stand the 
tower of Babylon. It is still to be seen, and is half a league 
in diameter ; but so ruinous, so low, and so full of venomous 
creatures which lodge in holes made by them in the rubbish, 
that no one durst approach nearer to it than within half a league, 
except during two months in the winter, when these animals 
never stir out of their holes.” 

Texeira, a Portuguese traveller, in the description of his 
journey from India to Italy, affords but little information in ies- 
0 to Babylon. The same is true of Tavernier and of Jonas 

anway, though they are in general respectable authorities. 
In 1616, a Roman nobleman, Petrus Vallensis, (Della Valle.) 
visited Bagdad. He has furnished some information of value. 
He was the first who selected the Mujelibé as the remains of the 
tower of Belus, and thus misled Rennel and other geographers. 
“Pere Emanuel,” says Mr. Rich, “ from the account he has 
given of the Birs Nimrood, or the clearness of the idea he ap- 
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pears to have formed, might with equal advantage to the world 
and himself have never seen it.” 

In the latter part of the year 1775, the celebrated Carsten 
Niebuhr was at Bagdad. All travellers to the East and all in- 
telligent readers bear testimony to the scientific accuracy, com- 
pleteness and judgment of the journals of this traveller. From 
the danger arising from the Arabs, and other circumstances, 
Niebuhr was not able to go into much detail in what he has said 
of the ruins of Babylon, particularly in respect to the Birs 
Nimrood. 

M. Beauchamp, viear general of Babylon, and corresponding 
member of the F'rench Academy of Sciences, visited these cel- 
ebrated ruins several times between the years 1779 and 1799. 
He supposed that the Mujelibé is the ruins of the tower of 
Belus. 

In 1808, John Macdonald Kinneir, in company with his 
friend Capt. Frederick, visited the ruins. The latter spent six 
days in the examination. An account of these investigations 
may be found in Kinneir’s Geographical Memoir on Persia pp. 
278, 279. We come now to the name of Claudius James 
Rich, who has given the first truly intelligible and satisfactory 
account of the ruins of Babylon. As but little is known in this 
country in respect to the career of this distinguished scholar 
and excellent man, we have been at some pains to collect from 
various sources the most material facts in his life. 

The first mention of his name which we have been able to 
find is in a letter of the celebrated Robert Hall to Sir James 
Mackintosh, who was then about to sail for Bombay. The let- 
ter is dated Dec. 30, 1802. ‘The following is an extract. 
“ Mr. Rich is of Bristol, where I had the pleasure lately of see- 
inghim. He is a most extraordinary young man. With little 
orno assistance he has made himself acquainted with many 
languages, particularly with the languages of the East. Besides 
Latin, Greek, and many of the modern languages, he has made 
himself master of the Hebrew, Chaldee, Persian, Arabic, and 
is not without some knowledge of the Chinese, which he began 
to decipher when he was but fourteen. He is now seventeen. 
He is a young man of good family, and of most engaging per- 
son and address.” Mr. Rich soon went out to Alexandria in 
Egypt as assistant to Mr. Lock, the British consul. After the 
death of this gentleman, he travelled over the greater part of 
Turkish Asia in various directions. In January, 1808, Sir 
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James Mackintosh then of Bombay, wrote to a friend as follows: 
“You may recollect, perhaps, to have read in the newspapers, 
in 1803, that Mr. Parry, the present chairman [of the directors 
of the East Indiacompany,] gavea writership here to a young 
man of the name of Rich, merely on Mr. Wilkins’s report of 
his extraordinary proficiency in eastern languages, without inter- 
est, and I believe, without even personal knowledge. While 
in ‘Turkey he acquired such a mastery over the languages and 
manners of the East, that he personated a Georgian Turk {or 
several weeks at Damascus, amidst several thousand pilgrims, 
on their road to Mecca, completely unsuspected by the most 
vigilant Mussulman bigotry. On his arrival in this island on 
the Ist of September, 1807, he came to my house, on my in- 
vitation. He far surpassed our expectations, and we soon con- 
sidered his wonderful oriental attainments as the least part of 
his merit. I found him a fair classical scholar, and capable of 
speaking and writing French and Italian like the best educated 
native. With the strongest recommendations of appearance 
and manner, he joined every elegant accomplishment, and every 
manly exercise ; and combined with them spirit, pleasantry 
and feeling. His talents and attainments delighted me so much 
that I resolved to make him a philosopher. . . . On my return 
from Malabar, I found that this pupil in philosophy was desir- 
ous to become my son-in-law. He had no fortune, nor had he 
then even an appointment; but you will not doubt that I wil- 
lingly consented to his marriage with my eldest daughter, in 
whom he had the sagacity to discover, and the virtue to value, 
the plain sense, modesty, and good nature, which will, I hope, 
make her a source of happiness to him during life. Soon after, 
the most urgent necessities of the public called for a resident 
at Bagdad. He alone was universally acknowledged to be 
qualified for the station. He was appointed ; having thus twice, 
before he was twenty four, commanded promotion by mere 
merit. ‘They were married and are gone to Bagdad.” Some 
excellent letters from Sir James to Mr. Rich are found in the 
Memoir of the former. Buckingham in his travels in Meso- 
potamia, speaks frequently, and in the highest terms of Mr. 
Rich. “I should reproach myself with injustice,” says Mr. 
B., “if I did not add, after this lapse of time, my sincere 
though humble testimony to the high character of all his pub- 
lic virtues and conduct ; to his unremitting zeal for the inter- 
ests of science and general knowledge ; and to his polished u'- 
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banity, his gentle and unassuming manners, his boundless gen- 
erosity, and the constant, yet unstudied exhibition of those 
qualities, which never failed to endear him to all who had the 
happiness to become his friend or his guest.” Attached to Mr. 
Rich’s establishment at Bagdad were an English surgeon, an 
Italian secretary, several dragomen or interpreters, and a num- 
ber of janissaries, grooms, and servants, all filling their proper 
offices, and performing separate duties, as in India, and com- 
posed of ‘Turks, Arabs, Georgians, Persians and Hindoos. A 
company of Sepoys furnished a body guard. ‘“ Mr. Rich,” 
continues Mr. Buckingham, “ was universally considered to be 
the most powerful man in Bagdad, next to the Pasha; and 
some even question whether even the Pasha himself would not 
at any time shape his conduct, according to Mr. Rich’s sugges- 
tions and advice, rather than as his own councils might wish.” 
Sir Robert Ker Porter remarks ‘ that his masterly acquaintance 
with science, and the depth of his erudition in every subject 
connected with antiquity, are well known to all who sought 
these pursuits in the East ; while the pleasures of his converse, 
and the value of his friendship in guiding to their objects, can 
only be appreciated by those who have walked by such a light, 
and now mourn its deprivation.” 

The following extract of a letter from Mr. Rich to Sir Rob- 
ert describes the progress of the fatal disorder which led to his 
death. 


“ Mousul, December 8, 1820. 


I hardly know how to begin a letter to you after so very long 
asilence ; I can hardly recollect when, and where I wrote to 
you last, but I am sure that the last letter, or perhaps even the 
last two which passed between us was from you, not to you. 
A slight sketch of my adventures will, [ hope, prove a sufficient 
justification. Suppose then that my health not being in a re- 
markably good condition, was finally overturned by the extra- 
ordinarily hot summer of 1819; from the August of which 
year | began to decline most alarmingly, both in body and spir- 
its, so much so, that I soon became incapable either of sitting 
on my horse, or attending to the slightest business ; my life real- 
ly was a burthen to me. The cold of the winter did not bring 
me its usual comfort ; and the utmost I could do, after sundry 
remedies and exertions not worth recording, was to patch my- 
self up sufficiently to begin some small excursions on a favorite 
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project, i. e. surveying. ‘These I found both amused and bep- 
efitted me, and I gradually extended my circles up to Kiirdis- 
tan, where I had resolved to pass this summer, as the only 
chance of restoring the health both of Mrs. Rich and myself: 
for Mrs. Rich was really as ill as I was. The travelling, 
change of scene and air were quite successful. We resided 
in different parts of Kiirdistan till the latter end of October, 
when we came here ; and here we have been ever since. My 
principal employment and amusement was, as you may imagine, 
surveying. Indeed, I may almost say, astronomy kept me alive. 
I went through, and even resided in some of the wildest parts 
of Kiurdistan, and nothing can exceed the kindness and hospi- 
tality I experienced from these worthy savages. I carried my 
researches as far as Sina and Banna. Every where I observed 
with my sextant, and have enough to fill a tolerable volume. 
From Bagdad to Sulimania I partly followed your route. You 
will grieve for the fate of our poor friend Belino, who is no 
more! When we were at Sina, I gave him leave to carry his 
long cherished project of copying the Guny Namhal into effect. 
He accordingly went to Hamadan, where he caught the fever. 
Before he had perfected his design, he rejoined us at Sulimania 
very ill. He soon got better, however, under the care of Mr. 
Bell, and came on with us here, without any difficulty ; but not 
long after our arrival he grew very weak, and seemed to fall in- 
to a state of despondency, from which it was impossible to rouse 
him. He wasted away rapidly, and in a few days breathed 
his last. Poor fellow! He was a most excellent young man, 
and would, had his life been spared, have greatly distinguished 
himself by his rare acquirements.” 

Mr. Rich having returned to Bagdad, left that insalubrious 
city again in May 1821, on a journey towards the East accom- 
panied by Mrs. Rich; but as the summer advanced she was 
obliged to quit hin on account of her health, for India ; and at 
Bushire they separated. This friend of all who had ever ap- 
proached him, was then in a manner alone; and on the fifth of 
October 1821, having been attacked by the cholera morbus, be 
breathed his last in the city of Shiraz. 

In the year 1815, Mr. Rich published a Memoir in English, 
upon the Ruins of Babylon, in an Oriental literary journal, 
printed at Vienna, and conducted by Von Hammer, and called 
Les Mines del’ Orient. In 1816, an edition of this memoir 
was published by the friends of the author in London. In the 
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same year, Major Rennel, the celebrated author of the Geog- 
raphy of Herodotus, published ‘* Remarks on the Topography 
of Ancient Babylon, suggested by the recent Observations and 
Discoveries of C. J. Rich, Esq. Communicated to the Socie- 
ty of Antiquaries by Major Rennel, Archaeology, London, 
1316, pp. 22.” He put forth this paper for the purpose of 
“ vindicating the truth and consistency of ancient history, as 
well as his own account of Babylon, in the geography of He- 
rodotus,” which he conceived to have been unjustly impugned 
by Mr. Rich. In consequence of this paper of Rennel, Mr. 
Rich published in 1818, a “‘ Second Memoir on Babylon, con- 
taining an Inquiry into the correspondence between the ancient 
descriptions of Babylon, and the remains still visible on the 
site.’ In this Memoir, he confirmed by further observations 
the accuracy of his former account, and met the objections of 
Major Rennel, with his characteristic spirit of candor. Itis the 
great object of Mr. Rich in both his Memoirs to describe the 
ruins which he visited, (under circumstances which his residence 
at Bagdad rendered peculiarly favorable,) without entering into 
any discussion respecting the extent, appearance, or situation of 
ancient Babylon. Major Rennel, however excellent as a ge- 
ographer, never visited Babylon, and was able to make use of 
Herodotus only through Beloe’s translation. ‘The minute de- 
tails contained in Mr. Rich’s two memoirs have been amply 
confirmed by the observations of three recent and intelligent 
travellers, Buckingham, Porter, and Keppel. 

Mr. Buckingham visited Babylon in 1817. He is a man of 
very respectable literary attainments. His merits as a traveller, 
though not to be compared with those of Niebuhr and Burck- 
hardt, are generally acknowledged. His journals on some of 
the central countries of Asia are among the best which have 
appeared. He has an agreeable way of communicating his in- 
formation, though his style is somewhat heavy and verbose. 
Sir Robert Ker Porter was at Babylonin 1818. He, as well as 
Mr. Buckingham, examined the ruins under the guidance of Mr. 
Rich. Sir Robert is one of that class of travellers, who may 
be termed imaginative. He has a proneness to moralize which 
is fatiguing to thereader. High wrought rhetorical descriptions, 
notin very good taste, rather frequently occur. He does not 
always distinguish between the reports of his credulous inform- 
ants, and his own personal observations. Still, it is possible, he 
may have been too much depreciated. An excellent spirit gener- 
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erally pervades his journals. The fidelity of some of his descrip. 
tions has been attested by competent judges. Mr. Keppel js 
an officer in the British army and a son of the Earl of Albemarle. 
He visited the ruins of Babylon in 1824, in company with 
Messrs. Hamilton, Lamb, and Hart. His book is of the most 
unpretending character, but of very considerable value, as the 
author founds his statements almost wholly on his own observa- 
tions. 

Since the visit of Mr. Keppel, we are not aware that the ru- 
ins of Babylon have been visited by any traveller. Major Tay- 
lor has been for some time British resident at Bagdad. Mr. 
Groves and other English missionaries have resided for consid- 
erable periods in that city. We are not aware, however, that 
either of them has undertaken any scientific investigations. 


We will now proceed to give some brief notices of Babylon, 
and of the changes which it has undergone. The earliest men- 
tion of Babylon in history is in Gen. 11: 1—9. “ And the 
whole earth was of one language,* and of one speech. And it 
came to pass, as they journeyed from the East, that they found 
a plaint in the land of Shinar ;§ and they dwelt there. And 
they said one to another, Go to, let us make brick, and bum 





* mime pie, ‘One lip.’ All the earth spoke one language. 

+ 23:72 Bochart thinks that the Assyrians named those who lived 
east of the Tigris, Orientals, and those west Occidentals. Smith and 
Dwight in their Travels in Armenia, suggest that the descendants of 
Noah in the valley of the Aras at the foot of Ararat, in removing to 
Mesopotamia, would have naturally kept along on the eastern side of 
the mountains of Media, until they reached the neighborhood of Ha- 
madan or Kermanshah, which is nearly east of Babylon. This is 
the usual caravan-route. 

{ mspa, ‘a valley,’ as that between Libanus and Antilibanus; « 
low plain. 

§ The Greek translators write the word Sevvacg, in which they are 
followed by the Vulgate. The signification of the name is unknown. 
In the opinion of some it is the Singara of Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus. Ptolemy mentions 6 Siyyagas Ogos. “On the south of our 
road (from Mousul and Mardin,) we saw the mountain of Sinds- 
jar. Itlies on an exceedingly fruitful plain, and has a very pure and 
healthful air. It is probably the Singara of the Greek writers. The 
name has a striking resemblance to the Shinar of the Bible.” .Vie- 
buhr Reisebschreib. B. II. s. 388. 
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them thoroughly.* And they had brick for stone, and slime 
had they for mortar.t And they said, Go to, let us build a 
city, and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven ; and let 
us make a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of 


* “We find two hinds of brick in Babylon, one burned ina kiln, 
the other simply dried in the sun. mz3> signifies brick, of course 
the burnt sort, from its root; and both ‘Golius and Castell, perhaps 
too much relying on the Hebrew derivation, translate the Arabic 


word ues) burnt brick also. The Arabs now apply it exclusively to 


sun-dried brick. The general size of the kiln-burnt brick is thirteen 
inches square, by three thick ; there are some of half these dimen- 
sions, and a few of different shapes for particular purposes. The 
sun-dried brick is considerably larger than that baked in the kiln, and 
in general looks like a thick clumsy clod of earth, in which are seen 
small broken reeds, or chopped straw, used for the obvious purpose 
of binding them.” Rich, First Memoir, pp. 61, 62. 


+ Rather, “bitumen had they for cement.’ “ait, asphaltus, a 
combustible bitamen, found in and near the Dead Sea. “There are 
three kinds of cement discoverable in the ruins of Babylon ; bitu- 
men, mortar, and clay. I am inclined to think that the former could 
never have been of such very general use as is commonly imagined ; 
we now find it only in a few situations, with the exception of the 
small pieces of it which are found on the surface of the mounds. 
Though the fountains at Heet (the Is of Herodotus,) are inexhausti- 
ble, the Babylonians had nearer at hand a much better cement, the 
discovery of which was a very obvious one; and the richness of the 
ruins in nitre is some proof that lime-cement was the one most gen- 
erally employed. ‘The preparation necessary for the bitumen is a 
much more expensive and troublesome one than that requisite for 
lime, for the commoner sort of which a simple burning with the bram- 
bles, which abound in the Desert is sufficient ; while the bitumen, to 
deprive it of its brittleness, and render it capable of being applied to 
the brick, must be boiled with a certain proportion of oil. The 
bricks which Niebuhr mentions as being so easily separated, were all 
laid in bitumen. ‘The principal bitumen-pit at Heet has two sour- 
ces, and is divided by a wall in the centre, on one side of which the 
bitumen bubbles up, and on the other side oil of naptha; for these 
two productions are always found in the same situations. Bitumen 
at present is used for caulking boats, coating cisterns, baths, and other 
places that are to remain in contact with water. The fragments of it 
scattered over the ruins of Babylon are black, shining, and brittle, 
somewhat resembling pit-coal in substance and appearance.” Rich, 
First Memoir, pp. 63, 64. 
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the whole earth.* And the Lord came down to see the city. 
which the children of men builded. And the Lord said, Be- 
hold the people is one, and they have all one language ; and 
this they begin todo; and now nothing will be restrained from 
them, which they have imagined to do. Go to, let us go down, 
and there confound their language, that they may not under- 
stand one another’s speech. Sothe Lord scattered them abroad 
from thence upon the face of all the earth; and they left off to 
build the city. Therefore is the name of it called Babel,+ be- 
cause the Lord did there confound the language of all the earth; 
and from thence did the Lord scatter them abroad on the face of 
all the earth.” 

In Gen. 10: 8, 10, we read as follows: “ And Cush begat 


* That is, “ by building a RTM city, and a ame and beauti- 
ful tower, let us acquire a proud and honorable name, so that men, 
instead of going out from us, shall be attracted hither, and our city 
shall be the metropolis of all lands.” 

¢ 533 from 522 by syncope for $3>2, according to a very com- 
mon usage of the Hebrew and Syriac; a vowel being lengthened as a 
compensation for the letter which is dropped. Thus from 5° we 
have [Hid in the place of mmOHd. Gesenius’ Thesaurus p. 212. 
Eichhorn, in bis commentary, supposes that Babel is derived from 
Belus, the first king of that region; as many other celebrated cities 
have been named from their founders. Babylon he supposes signi- 
fies the gate, seat of Belus. The Arabic word Bab signifies gate. 
Thus Babel-el-Khalafat,, ‘the Gate of the Caliphs,’ the name of the 
palace at Bagdad. Bab-a-in, the ‘two Gates,’ a town in Arabia. 
Bab-el-Mandeb, ‘ the Gate of ‘Tears,’ the Strait into the Red Sea, de- 
rived from the danger which was supposed to attend the passage. In 
like maner, the Persian word Dur, or gate, is also applied to towns. 
Dur-issalam, ‘the Door of Peace,’ the name first given to Bagdad by 
Almanzor. The country in which the ruins of Babylon are found is 
now named by the Arabs, El-aredd Babel_—Mention is made of the 
Tower of Babel by other writers. “Urbem Babylonem primum 
ab illis fuisse conditam, qui a diluvio servati sunt; eos autem fuisse 
gigantes, et celebrem illam turrim extruxisse, qua si divina prostra's, 
gigantes per universam terram fuisse dispersos.” Eupolemus ap. Lu- 
sebium Praep. Ev. IX.14. “Sunt qui dicant primos e terra editos, 
cum virium et molis ratione superbirent, turrim excelsam erexisse, 0! 
subvenientes totum opus subvertisse ; ruinis autem Babyloniae 0- 
men fuisse impositum. Cum vero ad id temporis homines unius |in- 
guae fuissent, linguam diversam ipsis a Diis esse immissam.” «1byde- 
nus ap. Euseb. The Hebrew word >32 has three senses in the 
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Nimrod ;* he began to bea mighty one in the earth.t He was 
a mighty hunter before the Lord; wherefore it is said, ‘ Even 
as Nimrod the mighty hunter before the Lord.’{ And the be- 
ginning of his kingdom was Babel,¢ and Ereck,|| and Accad,4 
and Calneh,** in the land of Shinar.” 


Old Testament. 1. For the city itself, Isa. 13: 19. 21:9. 48: 20, etc. 
The inhabitants are called 533 °25 Ezek. 23: 15, 17, and distinguish- 
ed from the Chaldeans, the inhabitants of the province. 2. Of the 
province of Babylonia (9238), and of the Babylonian empire, Ps. 137: 
1. 2 Kings 24: 1. 25: 27, etc. 3. After the Persian kings took posses- 
sion of this empire, they were named Kings of Babylon, e. g. Cyrus 
Ezra 5: 13. Artaxerxes Neh. 13: 6. See Gesenius’ Thesaurus. 

* 3-22 from 3772 to revolt, to rebel. In the opinion of the He- 
brews, he was the leader of those who attempted in defiance of the 
Almighty, to build Babel. In the opinion of the Orientals, he was 
the author of idolatry. Joseph. Ant. I. 4, 2. 

+ He was the first who, excelling in bodily strength, exercised au- 
thority among men. Others render: “ He was the first tyrant in the 
earth ; the first one who robbed men of their freedom.” 933 is some- 
times used in a bad sense, Ps, 52:1. The Seventy translate yiyas. In 
Micah 5: 6, we read : “ And they shall waste the land of Assyria with 
the sword, and the land of .Vimrod [i. e. Babylon] in the entrances 
thereof.” 

{ 4° is not to be rendered hunter, but hunting. Gen. 25: 238. Doubt- 
less Nimrod was the leader of a band, who in hunting wild beasts, 
and in other similar exercises, prepared themselves for war. Before 
the Lord, i. e. very powerful, marime potens venator. 

§ Beginning of his kingdom, i. e. founded by him. The cities 
mentioned seemed to have existed previously. As M%ZN7 signifies 
caput, principium, some suppose that the cities mentioned in this verse 
were the principal in his kingdom. 


| Ephraem the Syrian and others, suppose that this was the city 
Edessa in Northern Mesopotamia, now Orfah. Bochart, followed by 
Rosenmueller, considers it to be the Arecca of Ptolemy, known to 
have been situated on the Tigris, between Susiana and Babylonia. 
See “298 Ezra 4: 9. 


i Instead of 33x the Seventy have’ Agzad. Le Clere conjectures 
that it was the city which Ptolemy calls Saxada, below Nineveh, and 
above where the Lycus flows into the Tigris. Ephraem, Jerome, 
and others consider it to have been what was afterwards called .Vis- 
sibis. 

** According to the Jerusalem Targum, Eusebius, Jerome, Ephraem, 
and others, Calneh was the well known Ctesiphon, (Kryjoupeyr) on the 
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We may now adduce the testimony of Herodotus. Accord- 
ing to him, the most illustrious city in Assyria, after the fall of 
Ninus, or Nineveh, was Babylon. It lay on a great plain, was 
a square of 120 stadia on each side, having a circumference of 
480 stadia.* A deep and wide trench full of water encircled 
it; next wasa wall 50 royal cubits in breadth, and 200 jy 
height.t The earth removed from the ditch was made into 
bricks, which were baked in furnaces; ‘Then making use of 
heated bitumen by way of mortar, and interposing layers of 
reeds throughout thirty courses of bricks, they first built the 
sides of the ditch, and then the wall itself in the same manner,” 
On the wall, along its extreme margin, they built small houses 
of one story, facing each other. Sufficient space was left be- 
tween the houses for a chariot drawn by four horses to turn 
round. In the walls were a hundred brazen gates. Bitumen 
was brought from Is, eight days’ journey. Babylon was sepo- 
rated in the middle by the Euphrates. Along each bank of 
the river, there was an embankment of furnace-baked brick. 
Some of the streets are straight, some otherwise. The wall 
forins a sort of breastplate ; another wall encircles (the city) 
within, not much weaker than the other wall, but more narrow. 
** In each of the two divisions of the city, in a conspicuous sit- 
uation, there is a walled enclosure. In the one is the palace, 
within a large and fortified enclosure; in the other stands the 
temple of Jupiter Belus, which has brazen gates, and which 
was extant in my time, being altogether a square of two stadia. 
In the middle of the temple a solid tower was built, whicli was 
one stadium in length and breadth. Upon this tower another 
tower stood, and another upon that, up to eight towers. ‘The 
ascent was made to them in a circular form, leading round al! 
the towers on the outside. In the middle of the ascent isa 
landing place, and seats to rest upon, on which persons ascen¢- 
ing it sit down to rest. On the summit of the tower there is a 
large temple. In this tower is a large bed, beautifully deco- 


east bank of the Tigris, and the winter residence of the Parthiat 
monarchs. The exact situation, however, of these various cities, cal- 
not now be certainly known. 

* The stadium used by Herodotus in Asia, amounts to about 4 
English feet. Major Rennel makes it 491 feet ; others 505 feet. 

+ The royal cubit exceeds the ordinary cubit, says Herodotus, by 
three fingers, 
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rated, and by it a golden table. ‘There is no image whatever in 
the same place, nor any man to keep watch there at night, on- 
ly awoman of the country, whom this god has the power of 
selecting from the whole population.  * Underneath is a cell, 
and in it stands a large golden image of the god, and by it a 
solden table, and the pedestal and the pediment are both of 
cold; and the Chaldeans say, that these are made out of eight 
hundred talents of gold. On the outside of the ter nple there 
is a golden altar, where the sheep, which are of a mature age, 
are sacrificed. On the golden aitar all sacrifice is prohibited, 
except of sucklings. On the greater altar the Chaldeans offer 
up a thousand talents of frankincense every year, when they 
solemnize the festival of this god. There was in this enclosure, 
at that time, a statue of solid gold, of twelve cubits; but this 
[did not see. I merely repeat what is said by the Chaldeans.” 
The following is the substance of the accounts of Diodo- 
rus Siculus. Semiramis got together 200,000 men to be em- 
ployed in building Babylon. ‘The Euphrates ran through the 
middle of it. On the wall which encompassed the entire 
city six chariots abreast could be driven. ‘The walls were 
of brick cemented with bitumen. Ctesias says the height of 
the walls was 50 orgyas (300 feet ;) but some of the later wri- 
ters report only 50 ‘cubits, and the breadth sufficient for two 
chariots only. ‘There were 250 turrits. In many places around 
the city, there were deep morasses, so that there was no need 
of turrits there. Between the walls and the houses, there was 
a space of 200 feet. Each of the friends of the queen built a 
furlong of the wall. The queen built a bridge over the nar- 
rowest part of the river, five stadia in length. She built two 
palaces at each end of the bridge on the banks of the river. 
The western palace was surrounded by three walls ;—the outer 
one of sixty stadia ;—the second of forty stadia, on which were 
portrayed all sorts of living creatures. ‘The inward wall ex- 
celled both the others in height and thickness. On this wall 
and the towers were represented all sorts of living creatures, par- 
ticularly a general hunt of wild beasts. There was a commu- 
nication between the two palaces under the Euphrates by 
means of a tunnel. In the middle of the city, she built the 
temple of Belus, “‘ of which, since writers differ among them- 
selves, and the work is now ‘wholly decayed through length of 
lime, there is nothing that can with certainty be related con- 
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cerning it.” It was said to have been used by the Chaldean 
astrologers. 

From Diodorus, Pliny, Strabo, and others we learn that the 
hanging gardens were adjacent to the river, and were watered 
from it by means of hydraulic machines. ‘They formed a square 
of 400 feet, and were supported by twenty walls, eleven {eet 
distant from each other. ‘They contained between three and 
four acres, and were 75 feet to the top of the highest terrace. 
The embankment of the river was the work of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, for the purpose of keeping it within its channel ; and con- 
sisted of a very strong wall of brick and bitumen, extending 
from the Nahr-Malcha, or royal canal, (which joined the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris) down to the city, and some way below it. 

The principal discrepances between the various writers on 
Babylon have respect to the founder of the city and to the ex- 
tent of the walls. In regard to the first, we may suppose that 
the persons mentioned Gen. x. x1., Belus, Semiramis, and 
Nebuchadnezzar were all in a certain sense founders, as 
they successively enlarged and embellished it, more or less, 
Zerubbabel, Judas Maccabaeus, and Herod might all be said to 
have been the founders of the second Jewish temple, as they 
variously augmented and decorated it. Again, Herodotus and 
Strabo differ in respect to the extent of the walls. Reducing 
their measurement, however, to one standard, it will be found 
that the wall as given by Strabo falls short of that given by 
Herodotus, by seventeen stadia only. Neither, it is probable, 
actually measured the city himself, the one obtaining his infor- 
mation from the people of the city while it was actually inhab- 
ited, the other at a much more distant period. 

We now subjoin various notices in relation to the decline ol 
the city. The predictions by the prophets Isaiah (xi. xiv. 
xLvit.,) and Jeremiah (x1. L11.,) are of the most precise and ter- 
rible description. ‘ The noise of a multitude in the mountains, 
like as of a great people ;* a tumultuous noise of the kingdoms 
of nations gathered together; Jehovah of hosts mustereth the 
armies for the battle. ‘They come from a far country, from the 
end of heaven, Jehovah, and the weapons of his indignation, 
to destroy the whole land.” ‘ Behold I will stir up the Medes 
against them, which shall not regard silver, and as for gold, they 

* In the hosts of Cyrus were the Medes and Persians, and accord- 
ing to Xenophon, Cyroped. IT, the Armenians, see Jer. 51: 27. 
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shall not delight in it.” ‘ Set ye up a standard in the land, 
blow the trumpet among the nations, prepare the nations against 
her, call together against her the kingdoms of Ararat, Minni, and 
Ashchenaz.* One post shall run to meet another, and one 
messenger to meet another, to show the king of Babylon that 
his city is taken at one end ; and that the passages are stopped, 
and the reeds they have burned with fire, and the men of war 
are affrighted.” ‘* ‘The sea is come upon Babylon ; she is cov- 
ered with the multitude of the waves thereof.” ‘ And Baby- 
lon the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ excel- 
lency, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. 
It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from 
generation to generation ; neither shall the Arabian pitch tent 
there ; neither shall the shepherds make their foldsthere. But 
wild beasts of the desert shall lie there; and their houses shall 
be full of doleful creatures ; and owls shall dwell there, and 
satyrs shall dance there. And the wild beasts of the islands 
shall cry in their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant 
palaces.” ‘* Babylon is suddenly fallen and destroyed! howl 
for her! take balm for her pain, if so be she may be healed.” 
“How is Sheshach taken! and how is the praise of the whole 
earth surprised! how is Babylon become an astonishment 
among the nations!’ ‘The broad walls of Babylon shall be 
utterly broken, and her high gates shall be burned with fire ; 
and the people shall labor in vain.” ‘ And I will punish Bel 
in Babylon ; and I will bring forth out of his mouth that which 
he swallowed up; and the nations shall not flow together any 
more unto him.” ‘I will stretch out my hand upon thee, and 
will roll thee down from the rocks, and make thee a burnt 
mountain.” 

Isaiah prophesied about 160 years, and Jeremiah 56 years, 
before the taking of Babylon by Cyrus, which was B. C. 539. 
After this, it never recovered its former splendor. From an 
imperial it became a tributary city. Xenophon informs us that 
Cyrus obliged the Babylonians to deliver up all their arms upon 
pain of death, distributed their best houses among his officers, 
imposed a heavy tribute upon them, appointed a strong garrison, 
and compelled the Babylonians to defray the charge, being de- 
sirous to keep them poor as the best means of keeping them 


* Various tribes on the Taurus. See Bib. Rep. vol. VII. p. 91. 
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obedient.* According to Berosus in Josephus, Cyrus order. 
ed the outer walls to be pulled down. But the contrary js jm- 
plied in the statements of Herodotus. 

Under Darius the Babylonians rebelled. On the approach 
of Darius, in order to hold out to the last extremity, they stran- 
gled a great part of the women, in order to relieve themselves of 
an unnecessary burden. ‘They sustained the seige for twenty 
months, when the city was taken by the treachery of Zopyrus. 
Darius ordered three thousand of the principal inhabitants to be 
crucified. He likewise demolished the walls, and took away 
the gates, neither of which Cyrus had done before. Xerxes, 
after the return of his unfortunate expedition to Greece, seized 
the sacred treasures in the temple of Belus. “ Darius,” says 
Herodotus, “ had designs upon the golden statue in the tem- 
ple of Belus, but did not dare to take it; but Xerxes his son 
took it, and slew the priest who resisted its removal.” 

When Alexander the Great came to Babylon, only ninety 
stadia of the city were inhabited, according to Quintus Curtius. 
Alexander set about making Babylon the seat of his empire, 
and actually employed men to rebuild the temple of Belus, and 
to repair the banks of the river, and bring the waters agair to 
their old channel, but death soon put a period to his projects. 

Diodorus Siculus describes the buildings as ruined or de- 
cayed in his time, and the greatest part of the area within the 
walls as tilled. Strabo writes that a part of the city the Per- 
sians demolished, and a part time and the neglect of the Mace- 
donians. After Seleucus Nicator had built Seleucia on the Ti- 
gris in the neighborhood of Babylon, the latter city rapidly de- 
clined. ‘ Now Seleucia,” says Strabo, “ is greater than Baby- 
lon, and Babylon is much deserted, so that one may apply to it, 
what the comic poet said of Megalopolisin Arcadia: The great 
city is now become a great desert.”+ Pliny also says that 
Babylon was exhausted by the neighborhood of Seleucia.{ Pau- 
sanius compares Megalopolis to Babylon, and says: “ Of Baby- 
lon, the greatest city the sun ever saw, nothing now remains but 
the walls.” Maximus Tyrius mentions it as lying neglected 
and forsaken. Lucian intimates that in a little time it would be 


~ * Cyropaed. L. 7. cb. 5. 
+ Est magna solitudo nunc Megalopolis. 


t Cetero ad solitudinem rediit exhausta vicinitate Seleuciae, ob id 
conditae a Nicatore, Plin. Nat. Hist. l. 6. ¢. 30. 
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sought for and not be found, like Nineveh.* Jerome remarks 
that it was converted into a chase to keep wild beasts within 
the compass of its walls for the use of the latter kings of Per- 
sia. ‘ Excepting the brick walls, which after many years were 
repaired for the enclosing of wild beasts, all the space within is 
desolation.”+ According to the testimony of Amrus in his life 
of one of the archbishops of Seleucia, there were traces of 
Babylon remaining in the time of Theodosius the Great. This 
archbishop re-established a church there, and collected monks. 
“Atthis day,” says Abulfeda, “the city lies waste. Little 
traces of its situation can be found. Ibin-Haukal says that 
Babylon is an insignificant place, but the most ancient in Irak, 

afier which in ancient times the whole province was called. 

Here are the remains of the edifices, which, as I understand, in 
former days, made Babylon a great metropolis. It is said that 
Dhohak first built Baby lon.’”’§ 

Benjamin of Tudela vaguely alludes to the palace of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, which could not be entered on account of its be- 
ing the abode of dragons and wild beasts ; but as he speaks on- 
ly of a palace, and fixes it at a place which the people of the 
country still make the abode of demons and evil spirits, as well 
as numerous reptiles of all kinds, he probably alludes to the 
mounds of the Mujelibe. He cle arly distinguishes these 
mounds from the tower of Babel, which he describes as being 
four miles beyond Hhilan, [six miles beyond Hillah]. He rep- 
resents the number of Jews at Hillah as ten thousand, and 
gives a tolerably accurate ¢ description of the local features of the 

“ Birs.”” He says the view from the summit extended twenty 
miles around, and that “ the place was destroyed by fire from 
heaven ;” alluding, doubtless, to the appearance of the large 
vitrified masses there found. 

Sir John Maundeville, who travelled over Asia, A. D. 
1322, writes, “ that Babylone is in the grete desertes of Ara- 


> ‘ ‘ ’ co ~ 

* Ou usta mode xa airy SntyPyoousry, woney 4 Nivos. 

+ Exceptis enim muris coctilibus qui propter bestias concludendas 
post annos plurimos instaurantur, omne in medio spatium solitude 
est. Comment. in Isa. c. 14. 

{ Assemani Biblioth. Orient. quoted in Rosenmueller’s Bib]. Geog. 
I. p. 60. 

§ Biisching’s Magazin. 1V. 258. ap. Rosem. I. 160. Dhohak was 
the first king of the first dynasty of the Persian Kings.—Jb. 
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bye, upon the waye as men gon towarde the kyngdome of Cal- 
dee. But it is fulle longe sithe ony man durste neyhe to the 
toure ; for it is alle deserte and full of dragons and _grete ser- 
pentes, and fulle dyverse veneymouse bestes all abouten.” 

The opinion of Rauwolf the German, as was before men- 
tioned, is of little value. He mistook the village of Elugo 
(Ferugia) for the site of ancient Babylon. By his wondering 
eyes, the most exact localities were seen. ‘1 could never have 
believed that this powerful city, once the most stately and re- 
nowned in all the world, and situated in the pleasant and fruit- 
ful country of Shinar, could have ever stood there, if I had not 
known it by its situation, and many antiquities of great beauty, 
which are still standing hereabouts. First by the old bridge, 
which is laid over the Euphrates, whereof there are some pieces 
and arches still remaining, built of burnt brick, and so strong 
that it is admirable. Just beforethe village of Elugo is the hil! 
whereon the castle stood, and the ruins of its fortifications are 
still visible, though demolished and uninhabited.” 

Della Vallé informs us that “in the middle of a vast and 
level plain, about a quarter of a league from the Euphrates, 
which in that place runs westward, appears a heap of ruined 
buildings, like a huge mountain, the materials of which are so 
confounded together, that one knows not what to make of it. 
Its situation and form correspond with that pyramid which Stra- 
bo calls the tower of Belus ; and is in all likelihood the tower 
of Nimrod in Babylon, or Babel, as that place is still called. 
There appear no marks of ruins, without the compass of that 
huge mass to convince one so great a city as Babylon had ever 
stood there ; all one discovers within fifty or sixty paces, be- 
ing only the remains here and there of some foundations o! 
buildings; and the country round about is so flat and level 
that one can hardly believe it should be chosen for the situ- 
uation of so great and noble a city as Babylon, or that there 
were ever any remarkable buildings on it; but for my part | am 
astonished there appears so much as there does, considering |! 
as at least about four thousand years since that city was built, 
and that Diodorus Siculus tells us it was reduced almost to 
nothing in his time.” 

The observations of Niebuhr and Beauchamp made in the 
last half of the eighteenth century, we will not now stop 
quote. They were limited and imperfect compared with those 
of subsequent travellers. The information communicated by 
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Rich, Buckingham, Porter and Keppel, we will condense, and 
present in as intelligible a shape as possible. The three last 
named bear decided testimony to the extraordinary accuracy of 
the measurements and observations of Mr. Rich. 

On the western bank of the Euphrates, in lat. 32° 31’ 18”, 
long. 12’ 36° west of Bagdad, stands the town of Hillah or 
Hellah. It is 574 miles south of Bagdad, 35 south east of 
the Nahr-Malcha at its junction with the Tigris, which is the 
site of Seleucia, and 130 south west from Heet, a town on the 
Euphrates. It was built, or rather augmented, by Saifed-dou- 
lah, inthe year of the Hegira 495. It is meanly built. Its 
population, consisting of Arabs, Jews, and a few Turks, is be- 
tween six and seven thousand. It is enclosed within a mud wall 
of mean appearance, but with a bazaar tolerably good. Itis 
under the subjection of the pasha of Bagdad, who lets it out 
to one of his own officers for the suin of 260,000 piastres. 
The town is surrounded by a number of gardens which produce 
rice and dates. ‘The whole of this part of Mesopotamia is 
intersected by canals. ‘These are of all ages; and it is not 
uncommon to see workmen employed in excavating a new ca- 
nal close to and parallel with an old one. The high embank- 
ments of these canals easily impose on the unpractised eye for 
ruins of buildings, especially when the channel has been filled 
up by the accession of soil. ‘The Nahr-Malcha,a work of the 
Babylonian monarchs, might be still effectually prepared, and it 
is probable that many of the canals seen on the site of Baby- 
lon may have been in existence when it was a flourishing city. 

The Euphrates at Hillah is 150 feet broad ; its breadth, how- 
ever, varies in its passage through the ruins. Mr. Rich found 
its depth to be two and a half fathoms, and the current runs at 
the medium rate of two knots, when lowest being probably half 
a knot less, and when full, a knot more. In the middle of win- 
ter it increases a little, but falls again soon after; in March it 
again rises, and in the latter end of April is at its full, continu- 
ing so till the latter end of June. When at its height it over- 
flows the surrounding country, fills the canals dug for its recep- 
tion without the slightest exertion of labor, and facilitates agri- 
culture in a surprising degree. The ruins of Babylon are 
then inundated so as to render many parts of them inaccessible, 
by converting the valleys among them into morasses. The 
general course of the Euphrates through the site of Babylon is 
from north to south. The fishermen say that bricks and other 
Vou. VIII. No. 23. 23 
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fragments of buildings are frequently found in it. From the 
gentleness of the current, regularity of the stream, and equa! 
substance of the banks, Mr. Rich was of the opinion that the 
Euphrates would not naturally alter its course in any great de- 
gree. 

The country for miles around Hillah is a perfectly flat and 
uncultivated waste ; but traversed, in different directions, by 
what appear to be the remains of canals, and by mounds of 
great magnitude, most of which, upon excavating, are found to 
contain bricks, some of which are sun-dried, others furnace- 
baked, and stamped with inscriptions of a very peculiar charac- 
ter. The whole of the country seems well adapted for a brick 
field. ‘“ The soil of the plains of ancient Assyria and Baby- 
lonia,” remarks Mr. Keppel, “consists of a fine clay, mixed 
with sand, with which, as the waters of the river retire, the 
shores are covered ; this compost, when dried by the heat of 
the sun, becomes a hard and solid mass, and forms the finest 
material forthe beautiful bricks for which Babylon was celebra- 
ted. We all put to the test the adaptation of this mud for pot- 
tery, by taking some of it while wet, from the bank of the 
river, and then moulding it into any form we pleased ; having 
been exposed to the sun for half an hour, it became as hard as 
stone.” Of such bricks isthe town of Hillah built; and there 
are also to be found in many of its buildings, vast quantities of 
bricks of a much more ancient appearance, stamped with those 
characters which learned men have ascribed to the Chaldeans, 
and supposed to represent astronomical observations, and which, 
found in Assyria, can only be ascribed to Babylonian origin. 

The geographical position of Hillah, then, fixes it as standing 
upon a portion of the site of ancient Babylon. It perfectly 
agrees in its distance from Heet, or Is, and Seleucia ; and at this 
day, the surrounding country is called by the Arabs, “ E! 
Aredh,” Babel, the land of Babel. 

At the town of Hillah itself there are no ruins; the nearest 
commence about two miles to the north, and are found mainly 
on the eastern side of the river, at no great distance from ils 
banks. ‘They consist of two large masses or mounds connect- 
ed with, and lying north and south of each other, and several 
smaller ones which cross the plain at different intervals. rom 
the north east angle to the south east, there is a narrow circular 
mound or wall which encloses the ruins. The river bank 's 
skirted by a ruin which Mr. Rich, for the sake of perspicuit) 
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calls its embankment, though there is reason to suppose it never 
wasone. At one point this embankment is 300 yards broad at 
its base. It continues in a right line to the north, and diminish- 
es in breadth, but increases in elevation, till at the distance of 
750 yards from its commencement, where it is 40 feet perpen- 
dicular height, it is interrupted by a break nearly of the same 
breadth with the river. At this point a triangular piece of 
sround commences, recently gained from the river, which de- 
serts its original channel above and returns to it again here. 
This gained ground is 210 yards in length, and 150 in breadth. 
The whole of the area inclosed by the boundary on the east 
and south, and the river on the west is two miles and six hun- 
dred yards in breadth from east to west, and from north to south 
two miles and one thousand yards. 

On taking a view of the ruins from south to north, the first 
object which attracts attention is the low mound connected with 
the embankment. On it are two little parallel walls close to- 
gether, and only a few feet in height and breadth, which bear 
indissoluble marks of having formed a part of a Mohammedan 
oratory or Koubbé. ‘This ruin is called Jumjuma, (Calvary,) 
and gives its name toa village a little to the left of it. The 
name means according to Castell and Golius, “‘ Puteus in loco 
salsuginoso fossus.” 

To this succeeds the first grand mass of ruins, 1100 yards in 
length and 800 greatest breadth. Its figure nearly resembles 
that of a quadrant. Its most level part is 50 or 60 feet above 
the level of the plain. It has been excavated for the purpose 
of procuring bricks. Just below the highest part of it is a 
small dome in an oblong enclosure, which, it is falsely pretend- 
ed, contains the body of a son of Ali, named Amran, slain at 
the battle of Hillah. This mound is named Amran. Porter 
concluded that it was exhausted of all its bricks which could 
be extracted, from finding it totally abandoned by the people 
who dig in search of them; the whole surface now appearing 
to the eye nothing but an irregular hill of earth, mixed with 
fragments of brick, potiery, vitrifications, mortar, bitumen, etc. ; 
om the foot at every step sinks into the loose dust and rub- 

ish. 

On the north of Amran is a valley of five hundred and 
fifty yards in length, the area of which is covered with tussocks 
of rank grass, and crossed by a line of ruins of very little eleva- 
tion. ‘To this succeeds the second grand heap of ruins, the 
shape of which is nearly a square of 700 yards’ length and 
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breadth, and its south west angle is connected with the north 
west angle of the ruins of Amran, by a ridge of considerable 
height, and nearly 100 yards in breadth. This is the most jn- 
teresting part of the ruins of Babylon. Every vestige discoy- 
erable in it declares it to have been composed of buildings far 
superior to all the rest which have left traces in the eastern 
quarter. The bricks are of the finest description ; and notwith- 
standing this is the grand store-house of them, and that the 
greater supplies have been and are now constantly drawn from 
it, they still appear to be abundant. ‘The workmen have, how- 
ever, caused great confusion. They pierce into the mound in 
every direction, hollowing out deep ravines and pits and throw- 
ing up the rubbish in heaps on the surface. In some places 
they have bored into the solid mass, forming winding caverns 
and subterranean passages, which from their being left without 
adequate support, frequently bury the workmen in the rubbish. 
In all these excavations walis of burnt brick Jaid in lime-mortar 
of a very good quality are seen; and in addition to the sub- 
stances generally strowed on the surfaces of all these mounds 
there are fragments of alabaster vessels, fine earthen ware, mar- 
ble, and great quantities of varnished tiles, the glazing and col- 
oring of which are surprizingly fresh. In a hollow near the 
southern part Mr. Rich found a sepulchral urn of earthen ware, 
which had been broken in digging, and near it lay some human 
bones which pulverized with the touch. One of the most re- 
markable objects in this mound is the Kasr or Palace, by which 
appellation the whole mass is commonly designated. It con- 
sists of several walls and piers (which face the cardinal points) 
eight feet in thickness, in some places ornamented with niches, 
and in others strengthened by pilasters and buttresses built of 
fine-burnt brick, still perfectly clear and sharp, laid in lime-ce- 
ment of such tenacity, that those whose business it is, have 
given up working, on account of the extreme difficulty of ex- 
tracting them whole. The tops of these walls are broken and 
may have been much higher. Near to it is the famous tree 
which the natives call Athe/é, and maintain to have been flour- 
ishing in ancient Babylon. It is an evergreen perfectly ver- 
dant, somewhat resembling the lignum vitae. Porter was told 
that there were trees like it in Bender-Bushire, where it is call- 
ed gaz or guz, and lives to a great age. Keppel remarks on 
this ruin, as follows: “ In addition tothe usual vestiges, are se\- 
eral broken alabaster vessels. We remarked also great quan- 
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tities of varnished tiles, the colors of which were remarkably 
fine. According to Diodorus, the walls and towers of the pal- 
ace were covered with tiles of different colors, representing a 
grand hunting piece, more than four cubits in size. The colors 
were said to have been laid in before the bricks were baked, 
évomaug ene taig mAivGors. While we were exploring the cave, 
an enormous wild boar of a reddish color started up from among 
the ruins.” ‘* Not far from the tree Athelé, we saw indications 
of astatue, which had been imperfectly seen by Beauchamp and 
Rich. We set our men to work, and in two hours found a co- 
lossal piece of sculpture, in black marble, representing a lion 
standing over a man. When Rich was here the figure was en- 
tire; but when we saw it the head was gone. The length of 
the pedestal, the height of the shoulders, and the length of the 
statue, measured, in each of their respective parts, nine feet. 
I would venture to suggest that this statue might have reference 
to Daniel in the lion’s den, and that it formerly stood over one 
of the gates, either of the palace, or of the hanging gardens. 
It is natural to suppose that so extraordinary a miracle would 
have been celebrated by the Babylonians, particularly as Dan- 
iel was afterwards governor of their city.” 

North of the Kasr are inferior mounds or heaps, which cross 
the plain in various directions, but which exhibit nothing wor- 
thy of remark. ‘The embankment of the river before mention- 
ed is separated from the mounds of Amran and the Kasr by a 
winding valley or ravine 150 yards in breadth, the bottom of 
which is white with nitre, and apparently never had any build- 
ings in it, except a small circular heap in the centre. The 
whole embankment on the river side is abrupt, perpendicular, 
and shivered by the action of the water; at the narrowest and 
most elevated part of it, cemented into the burnt brick wall of 
which it is composed, are a number of urns filled with human 
bones which had not undergone the action of fire. The river 
appears to have encroached here, for there is a considerable 
quantity of burnt bricks and other fragments of buildings in the 
water. 

A mile to the north of the Kasr, and 950 yards from the 
eastern side of the river, stands the most remarkable ruin of the 
eastern division. Itis called by the Arabs Mukallibe, or accord- 
ing tothe vulgar pronunciation, Mujelibé, which signifies “ over- 
turned.” It was visited in 1616 by Della Vallé, who imme- 
diately pronounced it to be the tower of Babel ; an error which 
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subsequent travellers have confirmed. It is of an oblong 
shape, irregular in its height and the measurement of its sides, 
which face the cardinal points; the northern side being 200 
yards in length ; the southern 219; the eastern 182; and the 
western 136; the elevation of the south east or highest angle, 
141 feet. ‘The western face, which is the least elevated, is the 
most interesting on account of the appearance of building it 
presents. Nearthe summit of it appears a low wall, (with in- 
terruptions), built of unburnt bricks mixed up with chopped 
straw or reeds, and cemented with clay-mortar of great thick- 
ness, having between every layer a layer of reeds ; and on the 
north side also are some vestiges of a similar construction. Al 
the faces are worn into furrows by the weather; and in some 
places, where several channels of rain have united together, 
these furrows are of great breadth, and penetrate to a consider- 
able depth. ‘The summit is covered with heaps of rubbish, in 
digging into some of which, layers of broken burnt brick ce- 
mented with mortar are discovered, and whole bricks with in- 
scriptions on them are occasionally found. The whole is cov- 
ered with innumerable fragments of pottery, brick, bitumen, 
pebbles, vitrified brick or scoria, and even shells, bits of glass, 
and mother of pearl. ‘There are many dens of wild beasts in 
various parts. In the northern Mujelibe, near the summit, is a 
niche or recess, high enough for a man to stand upright in, at 
the back of which is a low aperture leading to a small cavity. 
This the natives call a serdaub or cellar. Mr. Rich found by 
digging at this place fine brick with and without inscriptions 
laid in bitumen, a brass spike, some earthen vessels, a beam of 
date tree wood, and a wooden coffin containing a skeleton ina 
high state of preservation. Under the head of the coffin was a 
round pebble ; attached to the coffin on the outside a brass bird, 
and inside an ornament of the same material, which had appe- 
rently been suspended to some part of the skeleton. These 
place the antiquity of the skeleton beyond all dispute. A little 
further in the rubbish the skeleton of a child was found. No 
skulls were found either here or in the sepulchral urns at the 
bank of the river. Atthe foot of the Mujelibe, about seventy 
yards from it, on the northern and western sides, are traces ol 
a very low mound of earth, which may have formed an ev- 
closure around the whole. “ After examining this mound in 
all its details,” remarks Buckingham, “ we were confirmed in 
the opinion that it had been enclosed with walls and ditches. 
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The marks of these were visible on the eastern and southern 
sides, where we entered and departed. It was also evident 
that it was a pile, composed of many different edifices, of va- 
rious forms, appropriated to various uses, and constructed of 
different materials ; not in any respect corresponding, therefore, 
with the ancient descriptions of the tower of Belus, for the re- 
mains of which it has been generally taken.” ‘‘ Sufficient re- 
mains to the eye,” says Porter, “‘ to show that it could never 
have been intended to rise in a pyramidal succession of towers. 
Had one such stage ever surmounted it, we should have found a 
slight elevation at least towards the middle of the summit; but 
instead of that, there is a deep hollow. Besides, its size con- 
siderably exceeds the single stadium, specified by the ancients 
as the baseof the tower of Belus. ‘There are no traces what- 
ever of any buildings near it ; which seems necessary to make 
its adjacent ruins answer to the structures dedicated by Nebu- 
chadnezzar to the shrine of his favorite deity. The high em- 
bankment, described as on three sides of the Mujelibe, is evi- 
dently a part of a very extensive wall which comprehends the 
Kasr, the Amran, etc.’ The author comes to the conclusion 
that it is the ruins of the “ Fortified Palace,” a place once con- 
taining the habitation, court, private temples, etc. of the sove- 
reign. “In walking,” writes Mr. Keppel, “ we stepped on 
several pieces of alabaster, and on a vitreous substance resem- 
bling glass. We saw great quantities of ornamental and other 
kinds of pottery. There were vast numbers of entire kiln- 
burnt bricks, which were all fourteen inches square, and three 
thick. On many were the characters resembling arrow-heads, 
soremarkable in the ruins of Babylon and Persepolis. ‘The 
freshness of the inscriptions was astonishing.” 

There are no ruins of any importance to the north of the 
Mujelibe. A few low mounds are observed occurring at inter- 
vals on each side of the road from Bagdad to Hillah ; but they 
are too insignificant to attract notice. From their situation, they 
are more likely to have been burial-places outside the c ty, 
than buildings within its walls. At distances of two and three 
miles and upwards from the river are remains of considerable 
importance. Mr. Rich treats them all as remnants of canals. 
Mr. Buckingham is of opinion that the greater part of them are 
the ruins of streets. Their appearance is that of masses of ru- 
ined buildings originally disposed in streets, which crossed each 
other at right angles, (a thing inconceivable in canals), with im- 
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mense spaces of open and level ground on each side of them. 
The materials of the mounds, however, must be examined be- 
fore any decision can be formed. 

Mr. Rich makes the following general remarks in relation to 
the ruins on the eastern bank : 

* ‘They are all of one character, and must be received alto- 
gether as a part of Babylon, or wholly rejected without reserve ; 
and I must here state what seems to me to be the best evidence 
for their antiquity, independent of their appearance, dimensions, 
and correspondence with the descriptions of the ancients. ‘The 
burnt bricks, of which the ruins are principally composed, and 
which have inscriptions on them in the cuneiform character only 
found in Babylon and Persepolis, are all invariably placed in a 
similar manner, namely, with their faces or written sides down- 
wards. This argues some design in placing them, though what 
that might have been it is now impossible to say. It, however, 
proves sufficiently that the buildings must have been erected 
when the bricks were made, and the very ancient and peculiar 
form of characters on them in use. When these bricks are 
found in more modern constructions, as in Bagdad and Hillah, 
they are of course placed indifferently, without regard to the 
writing upon them. In the greatest depth in the excavations at 
the Kasr, at the subterraneous passage, or canal, I myself found 
small pieces of baked clay, covered with cuneiform writing, and 
sometimes with figures indisputably Babylonian. Had the 1- 
ins been more recent than is here presumed, these inscriptions 
would not have been found in this order and manner, and we 
should in all probability have found others in the character or 
language then in use. Thus had the town been Mohammedan or 
Christian, we might reasonably expect to meet with fragments of 
Coufic or Stranghelo. There is another equally remarkable cir- 
cumstance in these ruins, and which is almost conclusive with re- 
spect to their antiquity. Inthe very heart of the mound, called 
the Kasr, and also in the ruins on the banks of the river, which 
have been crumbled or shivered by the action of the water, | 
saw earthen urns filled with ashes, with some small fragments 
of bone in them; and in the northern face of the Mujelibe, | 
discovered a gallery filled with skeletons, enclosed in wooden 
coffins. Of the high antiquity of the sepulchral urns no one 
will for an instant doubt ; and that of the skeletons is sufficient- 
ly ascertained, both from the mode of burial, which has never 
been practised in this country since the introduction of Islan, 
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and still more by a curious brass ornament which I found in one 
of the coffins. ‘These discoveries are of the most interesting 
nature; and though it is certainly difficult to reconcile them 
with any theory of these ruins, yet in themselves they suffi- 
ciently establish their antiquity. The two separate modes of 
burial, too, are highly worthy of attention. There is, I believe, 
no reason to suppose that the Babylonians burned their dead ; 
the old Persians we know never did. It is not impossible, that 
the difference may indicate the several usages of the Babylon- 
ians and Greeks, and that the urns may contain the ashes of 
the soldiers of Alexander and of his successors.” —2d Memoir, 
pp. 27—29. 

We now proceed to the western bank of the river. D’An- 
ville and Rennel supposed that there were considerable ruins 
on this bank. ‘ That this is not the case,” says Mr. Rich, “I 
was satisfied by the view I obtained from the top of the Muje- 
libe ; yet I determined, for greater accuracy, to examine the 
whole bank minutely. It is flat, and intersected by canals the 
principal of which are the Tajia or Ali Pasha’s trench, and the 
canal of Tahmasia. ‘There are a few small villages on the riv- 
er enclosed by mud walls, and surrounded by cultivation ; but 
there is not the slightest vestige of ruins, excepting opposite the 
mass of Amran, where are two small mounds of earth over- 
grown with grass, forming a right angle with each other, and a 
little further on are two similar ones. These do not exceed 
100 yards in extent, and the place is called by the peasants 
Amana. To the north the country has a verdant marshy ap- 
pearance. 

We now come to the most stupendous and surprising mass 
of all the remains of Babylon. This is in the desert about six 
miles to the south west of Hillah. It is called by the Arabs 
Birs Nimrood (or Nemroud),* and by the Jews Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s prison. It is a mound of an oblong figure, the total cir- 
cumference of which is 762 yards. At the eastern side it is 
cloven by a deep furrow, and it is not more than 50 or 60 feet 
high; but at the western it rises in a conical figure to the ele- 


* “The etymology of the word Birs ( would furnish a cu- 
Om : 


rious subject for those who are fond of such discussion. It appears 
hot to be Arabic, as it has no meaning which relates to this subject in 
that language, nor can the most learned persons here assign any rea- 
son for its being applied to this ruin.”—Rich, 1st Memoir. 
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vation of 198 feet, and on its summit is a solid pile of brick 
37 feet high by 28 in breadth, diminishing in thickness to the 
top, which is broken and irregular, and rent by a large fissure 
extending through a third of its height. It is perforated by 
small square holes disposed in rhomboids. The fine burnt 
bricks of which it is built have inscriptions on them ; and so 
admirable is the cement, which appears to be lime-mortar, thai, 
though the layers are so close together that it is difficult to dis- 
cern what substance is between them, it is nearly impossible 
to extract one of the bricks whole. The other parts of the 
summit of this hill are occupied by immense fragments of brick- 
work of no determinate figure, tumbled together and converted 
into solid vitrified masses, as if they bad undergone the action 
of the fiercest fire, or been blown up with gunpowder. 

The southern side is the most perfect. At the base there is 
a step scarcely elevated above the plain, projecting by several 
feet beyond the true base of the building. Within this, the 
tower itself rises by high and distinct stages, receding one with- 
in another, in proportion to their respective elevations. The 
lowest is built of sun-dried bricks and cemented with bitumen 
but without reeds—the whole being faced with furnace-baked 
bricks, also laid in bitumen. The second stage recedes within 
the first, in proportion to the height of the first from the ground, 
and showing its termination at the eastern extremity, by an an- 
gle of burnt brick work. Above this rises a third stage, re- 
ceding in the same proportion as the second recedes within the 
first. ‘The fourth or highest stage, is marked by the brick wall 
already mentioned, which stands at the edge of the western 
summit, 37 feet from its base, 28 feet long and 15 thick. Its 
upper edges are broken and irregular, showing that the top of 
the building did not terminate here. 

The whole of the Birs is itself a ruin, channelled by the 
weather and strowed with the usual fragments and with pieces 
of black stone, sand-stone, and marble. In the eastern pari 
layers of unburnt brick are plainly to be seen, but no reeds 
are discernible in any part. In the north side may be seen 
traces of building exactly similar to the brick-pile. At the foot 
of the mound a step may be traced, scarcely elevated above 
the plain, exceeding in extent by several feet each way the 
true or measured base ; and there is a quadrangular enclosure 
round the whole, as at the Mujelibé, but much more periect 
and of greater dimensions. 
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The furnace-baked bricks used in the upper part of the pile, 
are very thin, and of the finest texture. Lower down on the 
northern face, they are a foot square by three inches and a quar- 
ter thick, of a pale red color, and laid in lime-cement one quar- 
ter of an inch thick. Lower down still the bricks are twelve 
inches long and three quarters square, by four and a quarter 
thick—are of a coarser texture, and laid in lime-cement one 
inch thick. In the upper parts of the building are no traces of 
bitumen, but towards the foundations, and in the large brick 
ruins at the base of the tower, it is found to be the only ce- 
ment used. 

“The masonry,” says Mr. Rich, speaking of the upper part 
of the pile, “is infinitely superior to any thing of the kind I 
have ever seen ; and leaving out of the question any conjecture 
relative to the original destination of this ruin, the impression 
made by a sight of it, is, that it was a solid pile, composed in 
the interior of sun-burnt brick, and perhaps of earth or rubbish ; 
that it was constructed in receding stages, and faced with fine 
burnt bricks having inscriptions on them, laid in a very thin lay- 
er of lime-cement ; and that it was reduced by violence to its 
present ruinous condition. ‘The upper stories have been forci- 
bly broken down, and fire has been employed as an instrument 
of destruction, though it is not easy to say precisely how or why. 
The facing of fine bricks has been partly removed, and partly 
covered by the falling down of the mass which it supported and 
kept together. [ speak with greater confidence of the different 
stages of this pile, from my own observations having been re- 
cently confirmed and extended by an intelligent traveller, (Mr. 
Buckingham,) who is of opinion that the traces of four stages 
are clearly discernible.”—2d Memoir, p. 33. 

The total circumference of the base is 2286 feet. The east 
and west sides are 460 feet. A greater portion of rubbish hav- 
ing tumbled down upon the north and south sides, those sides 
are thereby elongated. ‘The present height of the ruin to the 
top of the wall is 235 feet, less than one half of the original 
height of the tower of Belus. Not only do the dimensions 
agree with that tower, but the mode of building is precisely that 
described by Herodotus. We find bitumen only in the founda- 
tion; there are the remains of the temples inhabited by the 
priests ; the enclosing mound, etc. ‘The only reason for plac- 
ing the temple of Belus on the eastern side of the river is that, 
according to Diodorus, one of the gates of the city called the 
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Belidean, was in the east wall; and that when Darius Hystas- 
pes besieged Babylon, the Belidean and Cissian. gates were 
opened to him by Zopyrus, and the inhabitants fled for refue 
to the temple. Now the Cissian or Susian gate, must have 
been on the east side, because Susa, to which it led, lay to the 
east of Babylon, which fixes the position of the Belidean gate, 
as they were not probably far distant from each other. But be- 
cause the Belidean gate was on the east side, it does not follow 
that the éemple of Belus was in that quarter also. There is no 
proof that the inhabitants took refuge in the temple of Belus ; 
they might have fled to the Mujelibe, or some other sanctuary. 
No ancient authority states that the temple of Belus was in the 
eastern quarter. On the contrary, if we suppose the mound of 
the Kasr to have been the royal palace, we have then the di- 
rect authority of Herodotus for placing the temple of Belus on 
the opposite side of the river, that is, in the western quarter. 
The diagonal of a square whose side somewhat exceeds eleven 
miles will be found to be sixteen miles nearly. The distance 
of the Birs from the Kasr is seven miles in a direct line, conse- 
quently if each of those buildings be placed at the distance of 
three miles and a half from the centre of the diagonal, the 
Kasr will be four miles and a half from the north east angle of 
the city wall, and the Birs the same distance from its south 
west angle. If the interior wall enclosed an area two miles less 
all round, according to Curtius, then the Birs and Kasr would 
be two miles and a half distant from the angles of the interior 
wall nearest to each of them respectively. 

“If any building,” says Mr. Rich, “ may be supposed to have 
left considerable traces, it is certainly the Pyramid or Tower of 
Belus, which, by its form, dimensions, and the solidity of its con- 
struction, was well calculated to resist the ravages of time ; and 
if human force had not been employed, would, in all probabili- 
ty, have remained to the present day, in nearly as perfect a state 
as the pyramids of Egypt. Even under the dilapidation which we 
know it to have undergone, at a very early period, we might rea- 
sonably look for traces of it after every other vestige of Babylon 
had vanished from the face of the earth. When, therefore, we 
see, within a short distance from the spot fixed on, both by 
geographers and antiquarians, and the tradition of the country, 
to be the site of ancient Babylon, a stupendous pile, which 
appears to have been built in receding stages, which bears the 
most indisputable traces both of the violence of man and the 
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lapse of ages, and yet continues to tower over the desert, 
the wonder of successive generations ; it is impossible that this 
perfect correspondence with all the accounts of the ‘Tower of 
Belus, should not strike the most careless observer, and induce 
him to attempt clearing away the difficulties which have been 
suggested by Major Rennel against its reception within the lim- 
its of Babylon. Iam of opinion, that this ruin is of a nature 
to fix of itself the locality of Babylon, even to the exclusion of 
those on the eastern side of the river ; and if the ancients had 
actually assigned a position to the ‘Tower, irreconcilable with 
the Birs, it would be more reasonable to suppose that some er- 
ror had crept into their accounts, than to reject this most re- 
markable of all the ruins.”— Second Memoir, pp. 31, 32. 


ARTICLE V. 


Remarks upon Joun 1: 29. 
By Rev. Dr. John G. Battner, St. Louis, Missouri. 


[We here insert by particular request, a very short article in 
Latin from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Biittner of the German 
Protestant church, St. Louis. The circumstances which have led 
us to deviate in this instance from the practice hitherto pursued 
in this publication, are alluded to by Dr. B. in his preliminary ob- 
servations. We may hereafter,if judged expedient, insert very 
brief articles of a similar nature.—Enpiror. | 


Particula I. praefationem et nonnullas grammaticas in versum 
29. cap. I. Evangelit Joannis adnotationes continens. 


Lonco interrupta erant mea studia intervallo, nec tempus nec 
occasio erat data, ea retractandi, ingeniique vires et dotes 
acuendi et corroborandi. Ex eo enim tempore, quo Germa- 
niam reliqui, mense Quintili an. mpcccxxx1tv. ad mensem us- 
que Sextilem sequentis anni peregrinatus sum hac in terra, modo 
huc, modo illuc jactatus. Mense Quintili an. praeterlapsi in 
urbem, cui nomen est St. Louis profectus sum, a Reformata 
quae dicitur Classicali Synodo Occidentali Pennsylvanica, qui 
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Germanis per civitates Missouri et Illinois dispersis praedicarem 
evangelium constitueremque ecclesias, ablegatus. Magnum 
dissidium et noxiae rixae ibi grassabantur, quae fere eo usque 
progressae erant, ut haec ecclesia dissipari et prorsus divelli yj- 
deretur. Omnibus exspectatus veni et paullo post pluribus sacris 
orationibus habitis a Germanis Protestantibus electus sum verb 
divini minister. Mirabili adfectus est laetitia animus meus Deo 
pro immensa benignitate, qua me duxerat et rexerat, ingentes 
gratias agens et habens semperque habiturus. Nune autem 
erat videndum, omniumque virium contentio in eo collocanda, 
ut non solum pax reconciliaretur inter dissidentes, sed ecclesia 
etiam cresceret et floreret. Quae quum ita essent, multum mi- 
hi erat impositum laboris et operae et magna flagitabatur corpo- 
ris atque animi vis. Sed omnia prospere successerunt Deo 
adjuvante, et Protestantismus hac in urbe, ubi Catholicismus 
dominium obtinet, fixam capessivit sedem inter Germanos quo- 
que et captam tenebit. 

Sicuti autem in Germania tota mente omnique animi impetu 
in studia universae theologiae exegeseos, historiae ecclesiae, 
dogmatum eorumque historiae etc, atque in studia philologiae et 
philosophiae incubueram, sic et in America, quantum mihi sup- 
peditant otii negotia ecclesiastica, nunc in haec studia incumbo. 
Quid tamen, respondebitis, quid te commovit, in publicum pro- 
dire tuamque sapientiam exiguam quidem proferre? Quid tan- 
dem est caussae, cur tu nonnullas easque parvulas nobis jam 
notas et tritas adnotationes latine recoquas? Excusatum me 
habeatis quaeso, viri doctissimi, neve in severam me audacem 
et temerarium detrahatis censuram. Non est, quod moleste 
id feratis. Credo quidem vos mirari, quid sit, quod, quum tot 
summi viri, eruditi et periti, taceant nec in publicum prodire 
audeant, ego potissimum prodierim, qui neque aetate, neque in- 
genio, neque auctoritate sim cum iis, qui taceant, comparandus. 
Impulsu quodam nescio quo scribere aliquid vobisque, penes 
quos judicium est, proponere, agitor atque incitor. Non jacts- 
tio et laudis cupiditas res est, quae me impellit, ut scribaw. 
Minime. Scientia amplificanda est atque augenda, judicium 
exercendum et acuendum, omnes ingenii vires ad salutem 
hominum adhibendae, et in Evangelium purum et verum stal- 
liendum et firmandum consumendae. In quibus num quic 
praestiterim et praestem hujus rei optumi estis judices. Quod 
autem latina utor lingua, in eo quaerenda est caussa, quod eg°. 
qui Anglice eleganter concinneque scribam, non sum idonews © 
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aptus, et quod, quum haec semper fuerit doctorum virorum 
opinio atque etiam nunc in omnium animis versetur, omnem ve- 
ram et solidam doctrinam, omnem ingenii cultum ac liberalem 
disciplinam ex Graecis Latinisque auctoribus petendam esse, 
virum doctum quemque atque in primis theologiae studiosum 
linguae latinae gnarum esse arbitror. Accedit illa quoque 
caussa, quod in omnibus, quae inveniuntur in America, colle- 
giis, quantum scio, lingua latina tractatur, et fere omnes insig- 
nes Latinorum scriptores leguntur atque explicantur. Quicun- 
que vero hujus elegantissimae linguae non sit peritus, ut fiat, eum 
eniti et contendere puto,* illorum praeclarorum Quinctiliani ver- 
borum memorem : non statim, si quid obstrepet, abjiciendi codi- 
ces erunt et deplorandus dies, verum incommodis repugnandum 
et hic faciendus usus, ut omnia, quae impedient, vincat intentio. 
Quinctilianus quidem de loco et tempore maxime conveniente 
ad scribendum disserit, at tu in tuum usum haec vertere potes 
verba eaque intelligere de difficultatibus linguae latinae. 

Mihi autem multum et diu cogitanti, quae esset materies, 
quam tractarem, permulta occurrebant, quae explicarentur ac- 


* Rectissime observat Rev. James M. Arnell in sermone de neces- 
sitate et natura educationis et institutionis ministrorum habito, cf. 
The Presbyterian Preacher, edit. by S. C. Jennings, Pastor of a Presby- 
terian Church, Vol. 1v. Pittsburgh, Decemb. 1835. No. ,7. verbi di- 
vini ministrum peritum esse debere utriusque linguae, et graecae et 
latinae pag. 99. “ Must we (the ministers) not drink at the fountains 
of classical learning ; consult the pages of the flowing Herodotus ; the 
terse ‘Thucydides and the gentle Xenophon ?” Addere licet e Graecis 
Platonem philosophorum praecipuum sive acumine disserendi sive 
eloquendi facultate divina quadam et Homerica ; Lysiam, satis in ora- 
tionibus facetum, qui primus professus est, esse artem dicendi; Demos- 
thenem illum non intelligendi solum, sed etiam dicendi gravissimum 
auctorem et magistrum ; Aeschivem facundum, et Aristotelem illum, 
qui oratoriae plurima adjumenta atque ornamenta subministravit; e 
Latinis prae caeteris Ciceronem, qui effinxisse vim Demosthenis, 
copiam Platonis, jucunditatem Isocratis videtur.—Insuper sermo iste 
a Rev. Arnellio habitus maximopere mihi placet, meque valde laeta 
tum esse de eo palam profiteor. Quicunque ad studia theologica se 
adplicet legendus est ei hic sermo, et toto cum animo adsentietur lec- 
tor quisque ultimis ejus verbis. “They (the ministers) must preach 
systematically and fully the whole counsel of God, and feed their 
people with knowledge and understapding.” Cf. de studio optimo- 
rum Latinorum et Graecorum scriptoftum M. Stuarti praefationem in 
Ciceronis Quaest. Tusculanar. librum primum. Andover, 1833. 
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curatius et perstringerentur, digna. Quis enim est, qui nesciat, 

uam immensam suppeditet materiem historia ecclesiastica ’ 
Quis est tam rudis, quin ignoret, dogmatum historiam tam co- 
piosam esse et tam magnis difficultatibus obstrictam, ut, qui eam 
accurate subtiliterque tractare se profitetur, paene dimidium Vitae, 
ne dicam, totam ei vitam dedere possit? Id quoque de exe- 
gesi dicere licet, quam diligentissimum studium flagitare nemo 
ambigat. Quis enim invenitur, qui omnem quam nos habemus 
fidem in recta tum Veteris tum Novi Testamenti explicatione 
sitam esse et fulcitam infitietur? Quae quidem est caussa, cur 
ad exegeseos studium multum contulerim operae et curae, et 
cur nonnullas adnotationes Novi Testamenti locum, qui reper'- 
tur in cap. 1. Evang. Joannis, spectantes vobis, ut vestrum fer- 
atis judicium, proponere nunc audeam. Verum enimvero 
Scriptura Sacra, omnium librorum praestantissimus et clarissi- 
mus, qui excitat pios sensus, mores emendat, tristes consolatur, 
desperantes erigit et vitam in Deo agendam Contiy 2 éy Deo parat, 
diversissimas experta est et adhuc “experitur interpretationes. 
Optumam quisque et rectissimam viam ingredi sibi videtur, se 
falli et decipi obliviscens. Si vos mea interpretandi via delec- 
tamini, plures in publicum mittere dissertationes, explicationes 
nonnullorum graviorumque locorum continentes, mihi propo- 


sui. Locus, quem interpretatus sum, ex Evangelio Joannis ut 
jam dixi, sumtus, est versus 29. cap. 1. Nolite autem exspec- 
tare inauditam explicationem, non semper enim putemus opturn- 
um esse, quod latet, immutescamus alioqui, si nibil dicendum 
videatur, nisi quod non invenimus. Locus ille graece ita se 


habet : 


Th énavovoy Blénee 0 | Toavyns. TOV "‘Inoovy Egyouevov 00S 
avtov xai Agyer. “108d apvog rov Pe0v, 0 aigwy trv Guagria” 
TOU KOOMOV. 

Postridie, quum Joannes Jesum ad se accedentem videret: 
en, ait, agnum Dei, qui hominum peccata tollit. 


Joannem baptistam, Jesum ad se adpropinquantem r0v ayo’s 
tov #e0v adpellando, eum declarare voluisse sacrificium, haud 
dubium est. Agnus Dei enim est agnus Deo consecratus, agnus 
qui offerendus est Deo, agnus sacrificialis. Ita legimus Lev. 
21: 6, mi "DN Suolat xvgiov, daga tov Peov, sacrificia Deo sa- 
crata, dona ei offerenda, et Num. 25: 2, yyy 3731 Pusias 
tov eidahov, sacrificia idolis, Diis ictis, consecrata. Nunc av- 
tem quaeritur, cur Joannes ex tam multis, quae Deo consecraban- 
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tur animalibus, elegerit agnum ¢ Praeclarissima est electio. 
Nam hac appellatione “auvos” Joannem mansuetudinem et 
patientiam, qua Christus sese obtulerit, indicare voluisse, neque 
solum mansuetudinem, sed puritatem quoque animi et castimon- 
jam (dyvornra), qua fuit excellentissimus omniumque prae- 
stantissimus, extra omnem dubitationem positum est. Maxum- 
am enim, dicit Festus, hostiam ovilli pecoris appellabant, non 
ab amplitudine corporis, sed ab animo pacatiore ; et agnus di- 
citur a graeco ayvos, quod significat castum, eo, quod sit hostia 
pura et immolationi apta; cf. Bocharti Hierozoicon P. I. col. 
582, 520. Francof. ad M. 1675. Prima quidem notio omni- 
bus, quibus Joannes palam pronuntiabat : metavoeire HYYLRE YAO 
n | Suotlela THY OVAVEY, resipiscite, nam prope instat regnuin 
coeleste, fuit familiarissima maximeque perspicua, quum Jesaias, 

princeps ille omnium gage quem Joannes alio laudat loco 
ettempore (cf. Joan. 1: 33), caeterique Veteris Testamenti 
scriptores ad mansuetudinem patientiamque describendam ap- 
pellarent ovem. XX interpretes verterant >37 , GUVs i. q. 
auvas, auvis, agna, et MY modPator, utrumque vero verbum ad 
animum mansuetum significandum adhibitum est. 

Joannem autem alteram quoque notionem, quae apud Petrum 
apostolum luculentissime obtinet, 1 Pet. 1: 19, “ "Adda repion 
aiuart, WS Guvod auwmoU xai aonidov, Xoeorov, sed pretio san- 
guinis Christi, veluti agni vitio omni atque macula carentis,” di- 
co notionem puritatis et castimoniae animi, simul exprimere 
voluisse, ipsius verba clarissime ostendere videntur : © yg) 
yottav eyo uno Gov BanrioOyvat, wat ov E07 m00$ Mé, mihi 
potius a te expetendum est hoc lavacrum: quomodo tu ad me 
venisti?” Cf, Mat. 3: 14. Interpretes quidem inter quos et 
ype cf. ej. Commentarium in libros N. ‘T. historicos, 

Vol. 1. p. Se. ie ita explicant: Tu es sapientia, virtute me 
praestantior, tibi potius quam mihi Messiae praeconis partes sunt 
agendae, at ego, quum lavacrum judicaretur purificationis sig- 
num et commendaretur a baptista ipso ut sacramentum mentis 
emendandae, ad veniam ene consequendam (@antioue 
“ustavoiag sig ageoey auaotior), cf. Marc. 1: 4, Joannem declara- 
re voluisse Jesum purissimum castissimum, vitio omni atque 
macula carentem eum, qui ov% nosy Guagtiay avrov, NY? ND 
212, existimo. U tramque igitur notionem tum mansuetudinis 
et patie ntiae tum puritatis animi et castimoniae huic inesse voci 
“quvog,” mihi est persu asissimum. 

Nullum autem invenies in his duobus verbis, “0 auvos 10d 


Vou. VILL. No. 23 25 
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8e0v” vestigium, quod, cur Christus omni macula atque vitio 
carens tam patienter sese obtulerit sacrificium, clare ostendat. 
Christus, qui odium quo inimici in eum flagrabant, convicia qui- 
bus obruebatur, persecutiones gravissimas et crudelissimas suin- 
ma cum patientia ferebat, cum agno coram tonsore obmute- 
scente comparari potuisset summo cum jure, etiamsi non esset 
sermo de morte ejus cuin maxumis doloribus conjuncta. —Potuis- 
set conferri Christus cum agno, qui ad mactationem ducitur, 
neque ut statim declararetur sacrificium necesse erat. Imo ap- 
pellari potuisset 6 auvog rov Pov, agnus Deo consecratus, nec 
cur is haberetur sacrificium expiatorium, oblatio expiatoria, 
aderat caussa. Concedendum quidem est, oves tum masculas 
cf. Lev. 14: 12—17. 5: 15 sq. Num. 6: 12. Lev. 5: 18. 
sq. 25., tum femininas, cf. Lev. 5: 6. 4: 32 sq., adhibitas esse 
ab Judaeis ut sacrificia piacularia atque expiatoria, sed agni non 
peculiare erant horum sacrificiorum quoddam genus, et alia quo- 
que animalia hunc in usu mactabantur. Ne autem ulla existe- 
ret dubitatio, quale sacrificium esset agnus Dei, 6 auvos TOU 
Pe0v, 6 Inoous Xguoros, Joannes baptista | addidit verba 6 aig 
ty auaotiay Tou x0 OmOv. 

Nunc vero nobis liceat comparare Jesaiae prophetae verba, c. 
53: 2. sqq., cum Joannis elocutione. 

Jesaias 332, servum illum patientem, quem comparat cum 
agno, sacrificium expiatorium, tux, esse declarat, sacrificium 
quod aliorum peccata sustineat (xv3 , apud Lxx dvagéoet), 
peccatorum ab aliis commissorum caussa vulneretur, contund- 
tur, peccatorum poenam in peccantium gratiam ferat, poenam 
igitur aliorum sustineat, perferat, luat. Joannes autem respicit 
Jesaiam et verba ejus aigwy* rv duagtiay cov xdopov, Jesu 


* Verbum activum aigey et adi aiver Fou, 1. scale 2. tol- 
lere significare, satis notum est. Sie legitur apud Demosthenem, 
(Vol. I. p. 297. lin. 10.11. Vol. Il. p. 1395. 1. 13. ed. Reisk.) x/vdvvoy 
aiger Sau, periculum suscipere, Vol. I. p. 558. 1. 9. é¢Feuy aiger dai, in- 
imicitiam suscipere, et in I. libro Maccabaeor, 13: 17, aigey, ut 
eg Soar & 1g?) 7) wtyadny, ne susciperet magnam inimicitiam, et Sirac. 13:2 
aigsy Bagos, onus suscipere ad ferendum suscipere, aigey ég” éavtor 
Ita de Jesu Christo, qui poenam peccatorum suscepit, luendam susce- 
pit, et suscipiendo et luendo tollit, takes away. Petrus apostolus ¢! 
Paulus usi sunt verbo idem significante avapegey, quod verbalis est 
vocum hebraicarum SU ; 53°; interpretatio, ef. 1 Pet. 1: 24, o¢ ts 
cuagtias Huo autos ceviiveyney, qui peccata nostra ipse expiavit, pec- 
catorum nostrorum supplicia ipse perpessus est, et Ep. ad Hebr. 9: 2. 
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esse sacrificium expiatorium, satis ostendunt. Luce clarius igi- 
tur his verbis adpositis, hunc agnum Christum sacrificio dandum, 
eis adnumerandum esse sacrificiis, quae in gratiam peccatorum 
ab aliis commissorum mactentur, patiantur ostenditur manifestis- 
sime eo declaratur, nihil aliud fuisse, ob quod . Jesus luerit mor- 
temque perpessus sit, quam 77jv duagriay rou xooMoV, poenas 
hominibus peccatorum caussa luendas. uae sententia! quod 
solatium ! “ In virtue of his atonement, Jesus takes away all the 
guilt of every believer, and buries it as in the depth of the sea, 
giving him peace of conscience and hope in God; and likewise 
by that grace which is vouchsafed to sinners through the same 
sacrifice, he takes away the power, the love, and the pollution 
of sin; yea, in due time the very existence of it from the heart.” 
Scott’s Bible, John, Chap. 1: 29. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Commentary on Isaran xvii. 12—14, xvi. 1—7. 


Translated from the German of W. Gesenius, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Halle. By William 5S. Tyler. 


Introduction. 


Numerous hostile nations will overrun Palestine with great 
violence, but Jehovah will suddenly destroy them (17: 12—14). 
That the Assyrians are here meant, is perfectly clear from the 
parallelism with 10: 28—34. 

A powerful nation in distant Ethiopia is in alliance with Is- 
rael. ‘To this, and to all the nations of the earth, the prophet 
addresses himself (18: 1—3), in order to draw their attention to 
the sudden overthrow which God will bring upon the enemy, 
alter he has quietly looked upon their violence for a long time. 
For so God hath revealed to the prophet (v. 4—6). The con- 
sequence of such mighty deeds of Jehovah will be, that the 
distant powerful nation of Ethiopia will present pious gifts to 
Jehovah (v. 7). 


¢ c = ‘ ° ~ > ‘ oe > as « P 
Ovtw xaio Xgvotos unat noosevey Peis tis 10 MOAA@Y Uveveyxtiv Upagtiag, 
ita Christus, postquam semel se obtulit, quo multorum tolleret pecca- 
ta, etc, 
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The time of the prophecy is marked with sufficient clear- 
ness. Its historical connection can scarcely be doubztiil, 
It belongs to the period immediately preceding the 14th 
year of the reign of Hezekiah, when Assyrian armies were 
about to overrun, or had already overrun, Palestine, on thei: 
way towards Egypt; and when the prophet repeatedly u- 
ters the same confident prediction of their sudden destruc- 
tion, (see Introduction to chap. 28, seq.) At this time, as 
we see from chap. 37: 9, Tirhakah king of Ethiopia, with a 
part of Egypt, had armed himself against the Assyrians; for 
which purpose he probably entered into negotiations and 
alliances with the Hebrews. To this friend and ally of Is- 
rael (like Cyrus at a later period) the prophet announces, that 
Jehovah has promised to destroy the common enemy. 

Throughout this prophecy the theocratic view is maintained, 
that God alone, without foreign aid, will annihilate the enemies 
of Israel. It is for this reason, that in chap. 20: 3—5, also, the 
reliance of the people on Egypt and Ethiopia is censured. 
But the mildness and praise with which the powerful and dis- 
tant ally is here spoken of, are worthy of remark. There is 
no trace of the usual haughty aversion to every foreigner. The 
prophet appears to regard the distant and valiant nation, asa 
friend and defender of Israel, acceptable to God. In chap. 
40 seq. the same opinion is expressed in regard to Cyrus. 

With reference to the connection of 17: 12—14 with 15: | 
—7, doubt may certainly exist, and Rosenmueller, Eichhorn, 
and others have separated the two passages; on the contrary, 
they have been regarded as connected, by most expositors, e. g. 
Vitringa, Paulus, Bertholdt, De Wette. 

It is indeed true, that 17: 14 makes a suitable close, and I+: 
1 a suitable commencement. But the historical reference s 
obviously the same (comp. 17: 13—14 with 18: 3—6), and 
the 18th chapter is certainly rendered clear by this connection. 

We may likewise regard the two parts as two strophes of the 
same prophecy. 

Eichhorn (Hebr. Proph. 1. p. 324) calls chap. xvi. the 
prophecy of an anonymous contemporary of Isaiah, and o! 
course denies it to be Isaiah’s, probably on account of the some- 
what novel and peculiar character of the contents. But this 
arises from the subject; for Isaiah nowhere else speaks 0! 
Ethiopia. Besides, there are not wanting resemblances to the 
style of Isaiah, among which, particularly, are the repeatec 
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epithets applied to the nation in (v. 2), comp. 57222 v. 1, wings 
for armies, with 8:8; v. 4 with 8: 5, 11; v. 5 with 17: 10, 11. 
But it would be premature to argue against a supposition, which 
still remains unsupported by reasons. 

Singular is the notion of some of the older expositors, e. g. 
Ephraem, Math. Hiller, and J. H. Michaelis, that the proph- 
ecy 1s threatening towards the Ethiopians. This notion has 
probably arisen from misunderstanding the word “47m 18: 1. 
We have been able to find elsewhere but very sliglit additional 
evidence in corroboration of this opinion. 

The meaning of single difficult passages of the prophecy is not 
alittle dark, and has been darkened by many arbitrary exegetical 
conjectures. But the opinion of some expositors, that the whole 
prophecy is enigmatical and unintelligible, is extravagant. 

The following works treat particularly of this passage : 

Matth. Hilleri Hyrthymna za Ithjopia, i. e. Calamitas Aethi- 
opiae, seu Commentarius in cap. XVIII. Jesaiae, Tiib. 1714, 
and printed again in Thes. Nov. Philol. et Theolog. Amstelod. 
1732. vol. 1. p. 883, seq. 

Aurivillii Dissert. ed. Michaelis, no. 15. p. 351, seq. 

Schelling Animadverss. philol. in Jes. p. 37, seq. 


The Assyrian army breaks in, but being terrified by the Ethio- 
pians flees away. 


12 Ah! the raging of many people, 
As seas rage, they rage ; 
And the roaring of nations, 
As mighty waves roar, they roar. 
13 The people roar, as mighty waves roar, 
He rebukes them, and they flee away, 
Driven forth like the chaff of the mountains before the wind, 
Like the eddying dust before the whirlwind. 
14 At evening consternation (still) reigns, 
And before it is morning they are no more. 
Such is the fate of our robbers, 
And the lot of our plunderers. 


18: 1. Ho! land with rustling wings, 
Beyond the streams of Ethiopia, 
2 That sent its messengers upon the sea, 
Upon boats of papyrus over the water. 
Up! ye swift messengers, to the nation robust and valiant, 
To the formidable nation and further beyond, 
The nation strong and all-crushing, 
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Whose land is intersected by streams, (and say) : 

3 All ye inhabitants of the world, ye nations of the earth, 
See, when the standard is raised on the mountains, 
Hear, when the trumpet is blown. 

4 For thus said Jehovah to me: 

I look down quietly from my seat, 
In the clear heat of sunshine, 
In the dew-cloud of the harvest-heat. 
5 But before the harvest, when the blossom falls off, 
And the flower becomes the ripening cluster, 
Then he (Jehovah) cuts off its twigs with pruning hooks, 
The branches he takes off and cuts them away. 

6 They are all left to the birds of prey on the mountains, 
And to the beasts of the field, 

The birds of prey shal] spend the summer thereon, 
And the beasts of the field their winter. 


7 At that time shall gifts be brought to Jehovah of hosts, 
From the robust and valiant nation, 
From the formidable nation, and from further beyond, 
The strong, all-crushing nation, 
Whose land is washed by streams, 
To the dwelling of Jehovah of hosts on Mount Zion. 


Commentary. 


17: 12. “im is not here an outcry of menace,to the multitude of 
nations, but of compassion on account of the evil which they threat- 
en to bring upon the people of God, like 1 K. 13: 30, mx 44m, ah! 
woe my brother. The comparison of a tumult of nations with the 
tumult of waves, or with overflowing streams (comp. &: 7), is fre- 
quent (Jer. 6: 23. 46: 7, 8. 47: 2. Ps. 65: 8), and the words 727 
and “Nt are used respecting both; especially in reference to a- 
mies, (Dan. 11: 11 seq. Amos 2: 2. Hos. 16: 14). In like manner 
among Arabic writers, e. g. Vit. Tim. I. p. 254, He sent an in- 
petuous host, yea a waving sea; p. 360, The sea of his host waved ; 
Vol. 2. p. 12, He turned with this waving sea towards Syria. 

(13) The first member of this verse (j18%w? — DYN, is wanting 
in seven Hebrew manuscripts, and in the Syriac ; and as the last five 
words of the 12th verse are repeated without taking the whole he- 
mistich (i. e. the Nomen Regens 718 is wanting), a well ground- 
ed suspicion arises, that these words have been written twice by 
an oversight of some transcriber. This must, however, have hap- 
pened very early, for the LXX. have the words. Whoever has used 
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manuscripts, knows, that transcribers have seldom or never strick- 
en out or erased such words, repeated by mistake, but have noted 
them as erroneous only by marks that are small and easily over- 
looked. ‘This suspicion would be strong, if no extrinsic authori- 
ties existed in addition ; and the opposite possibility, that they might 
have been omitted, because they appeared to be superfluous, is far 
less probable. 

They are the more cumbersome, because the preceding verse 
has already expressed twice the sentiment here repeated, and such 
copiousness is not the genuine spirit of Isaiah. Were we to admit 
its genuineness, we must recognize in it a trace of climactic rhythm, 
which I have pointed out in many Psalms of Degrees, and in the 
song of Deborah (Lit. Zeitung. 1812, No. 205, on Hollmanni Com- 
ment. ad carmen Deborae. p. 8. 9), according to this rhythm, the 
subsequent verse resumes and repeats the closing words of the pre- 
ceding. 

He rebukes them, and they flee away. “22 is used respecting 
God, when he terrifies and rebukes the elements (Ps. 104: 7. 106: 
9), or the nations (Ps. 9:6). Pt7ya72 like Pina, 22: 3. 23:6, 
for in the distance; comp. D727, towards the east, Gen. 13: 11. 
We may so explain 772 here, that it may designate rest in a place, 
(like $3272 above, M7772 beneath), and then, like the accusative, be 
used also in answer to the question, whither ? 

The enemy is spoken of again in the singular (52,37). The 
figure of chaff, which in winnowing flies away from the threshing 
floors, (which were situated chiefly on hills), is very frequent. (See 
29:5. Ps. 1:4. 35: 5. Job 21: 18.) 

(14) The same expression is applied to a sudden change, Ps. 30: 
6, weeping abides for the night, but in the morning is joy. Vice 
versa, Ps. 90:6, (like grass) in the morning it blossoms and flourishes, 
at evening it is cut down and withered. According to 37: 36, this 
would appear to have been literally and actually fulfilled. But 
must it not rather be assumed, that the mythical dress of that cir- 
cumstance, by the theocratic historians, has been fashioned accord- 
ing to this oft repeated prediction? Such a case is found, e. g. in 
reference to the seventy years of the Babylonish captivity, which 
continued only 52 years, where the declaration in 2 Chron. 36: 21 
is fashioned after the prediction in Jer. 25: 11, 12. 29: 10. 
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Cuar. XVIII. 


1. Tue glad tidings of the overthrow promised by God, the pro- 
phet announces to all nations ; principally, however, to the distant. 
valiant ally in Ethiopia. What kingdom and people were meant 
(v. 1, 2), is pretty clear from the political relations of that time, re. 
specting which we have sufficient intimations. It is not Egypt 
alone, as Cyrill, Jerome, Vitringa, Bochart, Lowth, and others have 
assumed ; nor, according to most commentators, Ethiopia exclusive. 
ly, at least not the distant Turan according to Wahl, (Altes und 
neues Vorder-und Mittelasien, pp. 529—600, 601, where w>> here 
and Gen. 2: 13 is written 02> and explained by Chusistan). But 
the people and kingdom of Tirhakah are meant, which, besides 
Ethiopia, embraced a part of Egypt, probably upper Egypt. The 
king of this nation, according to 37: 9, lived in war with the Assy- 
rians, and Sennacherib so feared him, that even the report of his ap- 
proaching march frightened him back towards Assyria. Of the 
military renown of this king, Megasthenes speaks in Strabo (xv. |, 
§ 6. Vol. 6. p. 8. Ed. Siebenkees), where he mentions him with 
Sesostris and Nebuchadnezzar, as one who had advanced as far as 
the pillars of Hercules (the usual limit of great conquerors) : xairo: 
Sioworge wév tov “Aeyinteov xai Teaguwva rov 9ione ios 
Evownns ngosrdeiv* NaBoxododoogor 02 tov naga Naddaivs 
evdoximnoarta, /Tyaxdeovs uaddov, xui ing ornhev éhaoac’ we you 
uév On dsvo0 zai Teaoxwva agixeoOat. What was the state of 
his dominion over Egypt, appears pretty clearly from a comparison 
of the dynasties of Manetho with Herodotus and Diodorus, (see 
Introd. to 19 chap. with the comparative chronological table). He 
was the last of the three Ethiopian kings, (Sabaco, Sevechus, and 
Tarkos), who immediately, before Psammetichus, had set up a power- 
ful dynasty in Egypt, continuing for forty (according to Eusebius 
forty-four) years; instead of whom, Herodotus mentions only 4 
fifty years’ reign of Sabaco. He reigned according to Julius Afn- 
canus, eighteen years ; according to Eusebiustwenty. ‘The former 
calls him 7agxos the latter Zuouxos, (see Manetho, ap. Syncell: 
in Routh Reliqu. Sacrae, Oxford 1814. Vol. II. p. 146. Eusebii 
Chron. Armen. et lat. ed. Aucher. Venet. 1818, 4to. Vol. I. p. 21>. 

Contemporary with him, there existed two dynasties in Sais and 
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Tanis, and without doubt his had its seat in Thebais. In the 
last years of his reign falls the Dodekarchy, at the end of which, 
the Ethiopians withdrew into their original kingdom (Herod. IT. 
139). From this connection we may derive a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the fact, that Isaiah here mentions Egypt and Ethiopia in 
so close political relation, (see especially 20: 3—6). The same 
fact is noticeable in the later prophets, and proves the continuance 
of a friendly understanding (Ez. 30: 4 seq., Jer.46: 9). Thus we 
obtain a suitable meaning for v. 2, where two nations, a nearer and 
more remote, appear, whose territories are intersected and separa- 
ted by streams. The first is the tribe of the Ethiopians in The- 
bais or Patrés, the second, the proper Ethiopians, as Schelling in 
loc. has well remarked. 

In fine, Ethiopia is employed chiefly as the name of the national 
and royal family, that were now in the ascendency. 

‘im is here a mere call, like c. 55: 1, Zech. 2:10, 11. Allto- 
gether imaginary is the signification hark, which many German 
translators have here applied. 

In the variously explained expression D°57> >x>x, the significa- 
tion of the first word is peculiarly important. Its root >> has the 
meanings to shake, to clink, to ring, to rustle. We begin with the 
latter, which alone is found in the double form >x>x, and which 
will bring us immediately to the most correct explanation. The 
word alo, is used according to the Kamis (p. 1482), 


specting the clinking of the bridle, and the ringing of the bell ; the 


Hebrew >>x of the ringing of the ear. iil in Syriac \\\ 


X 


| Sam. 3: 11 (it is wanting in Castell,) and BS , singing. Thence 


is derived DSSy cymbals (comp. ; fee), and more remote- 


ly *5x locust, field-locust, from the rustling noise which it makes 


with its wings, Deut. 28: 42, comp. the Syriac 13.3 °3 vie same 


lhe same teenie is found i in the word ee to prney to ring, 


which is used respecting metallic vessels, the ear, and the rustling 
of the wings of flies, and grasshoppers. >%>X, construct state 
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>x>x, then properly signifies, tinkling, chinkling, rustling, hence a 
clinking instrument (Job. 40:31, 41: 7), a rustling insect (Deut. 
28: 42), consequently our D°p2> 5x>x means rustling of wings. 
Wings here, as above &: 8, are doubtless to be understood figurative- 
ly of armies; and the rustling of the wings probably of the clan- 
gor of its weapons, which the Hebrews likewise express by that 
word. How completely it accords with the spirit of oriental figu- 
rative language, to follow out such an image into its remote proper- 
ties, requires no mention. By this explanation only do we stand 
free from hypothesis, on the basis of grammar, the prevailing usus 
loquendi, and the analogy of the figurative language of the Old 
Testament. Thus, land with rustling wings, without a figure, is 
equivalent to land with clangorous armies. In like manner Dod- 
erlein, who takes >%>x as a verb, Hark ! land (of Judea)! it rustles 
with wings, who sends its messengers from beyond the streams of 
Ethiopia (i. e. Tarako). He is followed by Hensler, Dereser, and 
Augusti. Paulus explains it with reference to the Assyrians: Wo! 
to thee, land of noisy wings; so that the first mention of the Ethi- 
opians occurs afterwards. ‘The figure must then be drawn froma 
bird of prey flapping its wings, or from a swarm of locusts. J. D. 
Michaelis (Spicileg. ad Geogr. Hebr. ext. 1, 156, and Anm. zur Bib- 
eliibers.) has understood it as an allusion to rustling wings ; but in 
a manner exceedingly forced, nay tasteless. He would explain it 
of the sun’s wings (Mal. 3: 20), which have been supposed to be 
heard in this remote south country. Comp. the popular conceit iu 
Taciti Germ. 45, and Juvenal Sat. XIV. 297, where, however, 
the reference is to a splashing or hissing of the hot sun, dipping 
itself into the ocean. But where in our passage is the sun spo- 
ken of? Michaelis has since altered his opinion, and with Hil- 
ler prefers the signification of locusts, thus: Land of the winged 
locusts. And they are certainly very abundant there, (see Sup- 
plement p. 2094, and Schelling in loc.) But are they not also 
abundant in Palestine? Bochart also in loc. cit. has proceeded 
from this primary signification, when he considers bells with wing: 
or two borders, as a designation of the Egyptian sistrum, and land 
of the sistrum, as equivalent to Egypt. He is followed by Huet 
(Demonstr. evang. prop. IV. cap. X. § 4), Le Clerc, and even Lowth 
How arbitrarily this is assumed, and how singular this desig- 
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nation would be, hardly need be mentioned. A second class of 
expositors, take >x>X in the sense of shadow. Thus the Syriac, 
Land of the shadow of wings—Aquila, oval y7s oxa aréegdyor. 
The oldest Rabbins understood by wings, districts of country. 
Saadias renders: whose sides or districts are shaded. Abulwalid: 
some explain it, whose sides are shaded—viz., because its very high 
mountains afford it shadow. Aben Ezra: >x72 So9p> D{p2D bubs 
mann yas ssw. -Like Abulwalid, Grotius, Vitringa, and Dathe 
explain it of the two ranges of mountains which encompass Egypt, 
or shadow Ethiopia. Others like Hoheisel (Observatt. p. 131), take 
land of the shadow of wings tropically for land under whose 
wings Israel seeks protection (comp. 30: 2) ; others again, as Auri- 
villius, Kocher, Eichhorn, after Alb. Vogt (Miscell. Bibl. Hept. IV.) 
render thus: that has shadows on both sides, aug ioxeos (Strabo II. 
p. 198. Ed. Almelov. Vol. t. p. 360. ed. Siebenk. Plin. Hist. Nat. 
II. p. 75), in reference to the phenomenon peculiar to the regions 
between the tropics, to which Nubia and Egypt belong, that the 
shadow falls towards the north during one part of the day, and to- 
wards the south during the other. Against all these explanations 
itis objected, that the double form sx bx has nowhere else the 
sense of shadow, nor does it occur in this sense in the other dia- 
lects, but is restricted by usage to the idea of clinking, rustling. 
The LXX. have explained the wings of ships, and translated 
thus, oval yij¢ ndoiwy aréovyes; in like manner the Chaldee: 
Wo to the land, whither they come from distant lands in ships, 
whose sails are spread as when an cagle flies. The transfer of 
wings to ships by the LXX. occurs also in Is. 11: 14. 585% may 


be compared with the Arabic — rb b i. e. according to the Ka- 


. L/ . . 
mus (p. 1495, lin 16) Br ships; still I doubt whether this sig- 


nification was known to the Alexandrine translator. ‘The Chaldee 
has explained the shadows here by sails, as also Kimchi ; he says: 
because of the many ships therein. For extended sails resemble 
wings, and propel vessels forward, as a bird flies with wings. But 
sails also create shadows. 

Beyond the streams of Ethiopia. An exact parallel is found in 
Zeph. 3: 11, 
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Isaiah 17: 12—14 18: 1—7. 


From beyond the streams of Ethiopia, 
Shall my suppliants, my dispersed, 
Bring me offerings. 


Comp. verse 7 of our prophecy. It may appear remarkable a 
the first view, that Ethiopia herself should be designated in this 
manner ; but why may not Ethiopia, or a part of it, be regarded as 
lying beyond its streams? Habesch now actually lies beyond the 
most considerable of its streams, the Astaboras (Atbara), as well as 
beyond the Nile, which, in some respects, flows around it; so tha: 
the assertion Gen. 2: 13, may have far more truth than is com- 
monly supposed. In verses 2, 6, the land itself also, which is 
here spoken of, is called rich in streams. Here, however, the 
prophet has Ethiopia Proper before his eyes. Besides, it suits the 
writer’s purpose to designate the greatest distance by the expres- 
sion under consideration. 

The connective phrase > 73272 signifies generally beyond, and it 
is just as improper to render it on this side, as Vitringa does, (this 
only is the case when it is as if used by one living on the other side), 
as to translate it by at or with (Naz >N), as Saad. has done sl 
—slin.). Consequently, however convenient this exposition might 
be, it must be given up. 

(2) The first two members of this verse must be connected wit! 
the preceding. That sent its messengers upon the sea; ‘27 be- 
longs to Y& , which is here more properly connected with the 
masculine gender, because the /and stands for the people, (comp. 
9: 18. 37: 18. 66:8). Kimchi refers it to the king of the Ethio- 
pians. 0° may be understood of the Red sea (10: 26), or of the 
Nile which is likewise called a sea (see 19: 5). The latter is to be 
preferred, because of the ships of papyrus, which are applicable 
only to the Nile, not to the Red sea. This king had set himself, 
as we see here, in alliance with the Hebrews against the common 
enemy, the Assyrians.—Upon boats of papyrus over the waters. 
Vessels woven from the papyrus-reed, such as were used on the 
Nile. Theophrast. Hist. Plant. 4:9, avzog dé 6 aanvpos ays 
aheiora yonomos. Kai yao mhota nocovory 2 avrov. Plin. 13, 
11. p. 22, ex ipso quidem papyro navigia texunt. 6,56, p. 57: Etiam 
nunc (naves) in britannico oceano vitiles corio circumsutae sunt ; 
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in Nilo ex papyro, et scirpo et arundine. Lucan. Pharsal. 4, 36: 
conseritur bibula Memphitis cymba papyro. Achilles ‘Tatius (lib. 
4. p. 248) mentions that they were very small and sufficed for on- 
ly one person, (tenues cymbae fragilesque phaseli, Prud. adv. Symm. 
2. p. 242), so that the sailors, when they found little water, carried 
the boats on their shoulders. Hence it is mentioned in Plutarch 
(de Isid. et Osir. p. 358), that Isis sailed through the marshes in a 
papyrus boat (éy Pagudt manvoivy), and sought the regions of Osiris ; 
whence the superstitious notion still prevails, that persons in such 
a boat are not attacked by the crocodile. The word here used 


(fags) is of Egyptian origin, and Rapi denotes in Coptic, 


something woven from the palm, like Baipi basket, (Champol- 
- P 


lion ’Egypte sous les Pharaons II. p. 204). ‘That similar vessels 
are used in Ethiopia, also Heliodorus testifies (Ethiopic. X. p. 460), 
where he mentions, that they were transported over the Astaboras, 
in vessels of papyrus (mog@mesors &x xudauev nenoenpevoes), and 
adds: éore 02 Ofvdgoumrara 14g 02 UAns Evexa, xai ayVos aAnv 
or dvo mov xai resig avdgas ovx avéyousva. According to 
Bruce (Voyages for the Discovery of the Sources of the Nile, part 
5, p. 18, published by Blumenbach and Tychsen), the only kind of 
boats in Abyssinia, called V'ankoa, are so manufactured that they 
fitted the reeds to a keel of acacia wood, while they first sewed them 
together, joined them behind and before, and bound together the 
ends of the plants. The swiftness of such boats is mentioned, (be- 
sides Heliodorus already cited), in Job 9: 26, and by Kimchi in loc. 
His words are: There are ships of papyrus, which go very swift. 
R. Saadias in Sepher Emunoth says: who of them is in the land 
Cush, whom they will set in papyrus boats, and carry into Egypt. 
For in Nubia a rock (or rocks) is found in the water where the 
boats cannot pass without foundering. But papyrus boats which 
are overspread with pitch, sink indeed when they strike the rock, 
but do not break in pieces. The ships of burden in the Nile, 
which Herodotus (2. 96) describes likewise under the name Pages, 
were wholly of wood, a kind of ferry-boat, with sails of papyrus, 
and the interstices in the wood caulked with papyrus. Comp. Sei- 
del (praeside Norberg), de vetere papyriet utrium in trajectu amni- 
um usu, Upsal. 1787. Still different were the Indian river boats of 
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reed (Diodor. 2. 17. Herod. 3. 98), which consisted of a single hol- 
lowed trunk of the Indian reed. Similar reed boats in Abyssinia 
are also mentioned by Ludolf, Hist. Ethiop. Lib. 1. cap. 8. 110, 111, 
comp. comment. ad Hist. no. 233, 94. Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion have very properly expressed the meaning: év oxzeven 
BuBriov, dva oxevov nanvoivwr, év oxeveor manvgov; but the 
LXX. have rendered N73 °5D3 by énvorodag BePdivag. Misled by 
Nv23 they took "523 as a designation for detters. They must have 
conjectured "45D or "2n> to be the reading, or must have read 
"52> from 52>, folded together, as Faber (in Harmer’s Beobachtun- 
gen II. p. 125) has plausibly conjectured. This is far more prob- 
able than Déderlein’s conjecture, that én/ oroAaig BeBdivocsg is to be 
read, or Schleusner’s (Opusc. crit. p. 341), that én? orodvig (rather 
orodors) BiBrivors, in papyrus fleets, is the true reading. F'or the 
Alexandrine interpreter, familiar with Egyptian objects, would hard- 
ly have spoken of papyrus fleets, which here in an embassage 1s 
particularly out of place. 

Up! ye swift messengers, to the nation robust and valiant.— 
Words of the prophet to his messengers, who are to announce Jeho- 
vah’s words to the distant nation, comp. Ezek. 30:9: Jn that day 
shall messengers go forth from me in ships, to make the careless 
Ethiopians afraid, etc. All the following epithets, which have 
been so variously explained, have for their object to designate, 
powerful and formidable, that distant nation, which had a short time 
before entered into an alliance with the Hebrews. This is obvious 
from the two clearest epithets, (8952 and 0537 ‘>) ; and thus many 
forced explanations fall through, which refer the epithet to the land 
of Egypt, (not the people), and suppose them to embrace certain pro- 
perties of the people, which would be out of place here, or not alto- 
gether appropriate. 

On the other hand, compare those passages in which a hitherto 
unknown people is described for the first time by the prophet, e. ¢. 
the description of the Chaldees, in Hab. 1: 6, seq. comp. Jer. 4: 9, 
seq. 5: 15, 16. 8: 16. Fun, I render strong, robust, properly 
JSirm, hard. The sense strength, firmness, is nearly allied to the 
primary sense of ‘}w72, Some to lay hold of, to hold firm, to pos- 
sess, (‘F272 possession), and may be regarded as the ground-sense, 
which is often found united in the same word with the other. 
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(Comp. particularly ptt to be strong, to be firm, Hiph. to lay fast 
hold of, to seize, to hold, j27, Mae to be strong, in the Chaldee 
also to hold, Aph. to possess, Heb. 3m possession. In German like- 
wise fassen, gefasst, is nearly allied to fest, and fast is used for 
heftig, sehr.) On this word consult Ecc. 2: 3, Za~nN 772 T1w2> 
to strengthen my body with wine. In Syriac we have ps0 indu- 
ruit, according to Ferarii Nomencl. Syr. p. 931, and in Arabic this 
sense occurs likewise in Conj. X., although not even Firusabadi has 
marked it. 

The LXX. have ¢Ovog wsrémoov, the people of high station, a 
rendering which would not be inappropriate (comp. 45: 14), and is 
accordingly adopted by Koppe. But it is incapable of etymological 
proof, for long-drawn, instead of high, tall, is without analogy. Vi- 
tringa, Lowth, and Dathe render wide-spread, expanded, in reference 
to the land, where F272 Judg. 4 :6. 20: 37 might have been cited by 
way of comparison. Were we disposed to give ourselves up to ex- 
egetical conjectures, the word might be rendered according to the 


Arabic, inaccessible, inaccessus (comp. Samo prohibuit), or from the 


Heb. F272 to let endure, (see my Lexicon, no. 5), enduring, ancient, 
(as Schelling renders it), without resorting to such unhappy expla- 
nations as Doderlein’s bow-legged, according to the sailor stories in 
Petron. 102, and elsewhere, which represent the Ethiopians as so 
formed. How can such a meaning be found in the word, and how 
could it suit the connection ?—0D7172 has been almost universally 
rendered smooth, hairless, as a Pual participle for "75273 , from 072 
to make smooth or bald, according to the custom of the Egyptians 


(Herod. 2: 47) to shave their whole body. Thus Saad. ST) 
depilis, Abulwalid, Vitringa, Lowth, and many others. Better with 
the same derivation to make use of the sense acer, vehement, and 
render active, robust, (comp. 072 to sharpen, Ezek. 21: 14,33), like 
37 in respect to the Chaldeans, Hab. 1: 8. we may take 0173 
as anoun from 07° to be destructive, (Num. 22: 32), and taken ac- 


tively, to subvert, to throw down (Job 16: 11), comp. = to throw 


down, to subvert, to plunge into ruin, Kops ruin, (Schultens on 
Job 16: 11. Colaila ve Dimna, p. 74); ; hence we derive the idea 
‘people of ) ruin, people that spreads ruin, as afterwards, 37273 (b>). 
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To the formidable nation (and) further beyond.—The difficult 
words MNbiq) Nt 72 have their exact parallel in £ Sam. 20: 22: 
rl Seta 3722 beyond thee, and v. 21 M273) 279 on this side of thee, 
properly hitherward. Instead of &157j72 we might have expected 
27972 , but there occur elsewhere also some examples, in which the 
separate pronoun is used for the suffix. An undoubted instance 
appears Nah. 2: 9, x7 "2°72 diebus ipsius, for 773772 (Gram. p. 203, 
Stu. § 334). Besides a peculiar emphasis is ied required. The 
and is better omitted in the version, but is understood at the begin- 
ning of the member, where it actually stands in v.7, 772 N72 D2> 
mR ayer, and from the formidable nation further be. yond. Two 
nations are here thus distinguished, of which the most remote and for- 
midable one, whose land is washed by streams, is obviously the 
proper Ethiopian people, Tirhakah’s original kingdom. By the other 
is meant his Egyptian people. Another explanation of the words, 
whereby they are referred to time, and only one nation is sup- 
posed to be spoken of, is given by the Chaldee, Jarchi, Vitringa, 
and Lowth, namely: to the nation formidable from ancient time: 
downwards. Literally: since it began to exist, and thenceforth. +2 
sim would then be equivalent to 817 “ZN, since it has exis - 
from the beginning onward, like 171372 (Gen. 48: 15. Num. 22:3 
and > would be taken as a designation of time. A good paral- 
lel is found in 1 Sam 18: 9 : and Saul was jealous of David =°°7* 
mab) aim from that day and thenceforth. The Targum has 
xbnts 32323 ARNI Nay, a people which was strong long since ani 
thenceforth, (j22% for jX72 16: 13. 45: 21, long since). Sarchi 
madi ned 3m32 WwR oN 72, from the day when it was chosen 
to be a people, and thenceforth. That 772 may be used as a con- 
junction in this sense, can scarcely be maintained ; even W2N72, 43 
4, is not since, but while, (see the note). But stil! the assump- 
tion is very analogous to the authorized signification, and 7: 
certainly occurs elsewhere as a conjunction, in the place of "tN 

So (Deut. 33: 11). Before the infinitive it stands for since, 
Job 20: 4, Vw “2 DIN OW 272, since men were placed upon 
the earth. Sim~j72 may be also taken elliptically for %n°°7?- 
According to this explanation, the reference would be to the 
antiquity, and ancient military glory of Ethiopia, of which the 
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Greeks also speak. Diodorus celebrates its high antiquity, calls it 
altogether invincible, (comp. Herod. 2. 110), and speaks of it as the 
mother country of the Egyptians ; which is rendered very probable 
by the similarity of their institutions in Meroe, to those of Egypt, 
and by the resemblance of both to those of India, as well as by the 
natural progress of civilization from India through Ethiopia into 
Egypt. The perfect parallel 1 Sam. 20: 21, 22, however, speaks in 
favor of the first exposition. Saadias also refers it to time, from now 
and henceforth; which however cannot be justified. The LXX. 
have rendered : tig avrou énéxecva (perhaps substituting by conjec- 
ture 72 or 772 in the place of j72). Symmachus: ped ov ovx éorev 
éxtxetva. Vulgate: post quem non est alius; a version not inappro- 
priate in sense, but destitute of support in the original language. 
The strong all-crushing nation.—The noun %> appears by far 
the most frequently in the sense, line, measuring-line ; whence is de- 
rived the figurative sense, law, precept, (28: 10.) With the mea- 
suring line, then, they measured not only what was built (Zech. 1: 
16), but also what was to be destroyed (34: 11. 2 K. 21: 13); so 
that the sense may be: which druws the measuring-line of destruction 
over the nations; or (with Doderlein), which partitions and makes 
shares of the nations, for they used the measuring-line also in the 
division and distribution of lands. Although not perfectly easy 
and natural, this is far preferable to Lowth’s reference to the fre- 
quent measuring of lands in Egypt; or Vitringa’s, to the many laws 
which have been heaped upon Egypt (Herod. 2. 37‘, comp. 28: 2, 
10. The connection appears to me to require, that, with Aurivillius 
and Koppe, we here apply the Arabic signification of power, domin- 
ton, which is also intentionally connected with the Hebrew signifi- 
cation of the word. =7p,¢-589 is, (1) To wind, to bind, to draw 
tight ; whence 1p , and 349 a cord, Koran 16: 94.) (2) To be strong, 
from drawing tight the bands; as in the German, Strang [a cord] 
is nearly allied to streng (tight, strong,| and anstrengen is equiva- 
lent to fest anziehen, [to draw tight.] Hence $$ power, dominion, 


comp. the words 53m, pI, 2p, ne, Ip to bind, all of which 
are transferred to convey the idea of strength, (Bocharti Hieroz. 
vol. I. p. 514). The doubling implies, intensity, like Judg. 5: 22, 
as it often does in Syriac and Persian. 


Vor. VIII. No. 23. 27 
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A similar idea is conveyed by the subjoined 592%, which is 
used (22: 5) of trampling down, and crushing by fierce enemies: 
comp. the use of the word in 14: 25, 63: 6. Ps. 44: 6. 60: 14, 12. 
The exposition of Paulsen (Ackerbau der Morgenl. p. 39), and 
others, referring this word to the custom prevalent in Egypt, of let- 
ting the seed be trodden into the mud by cattle, is almost as taste- 
less as it is repugnant to the drift of the passage. 

i= qe DMT ARTZ WA. This phrase is only a designation of a 
peculiarity of the country, not of the people. However we may 
make out the sense of the aaat Asyouevoy NIB, the general idea is 
clear that the country is rich in streams, or intersected by many 
waters. How choice and appropriate a designation this would be, 
appears from a glance at any accurate chart, (e. g. in Ludolf, Hisi 
Ethiopiae, I. cap. 9; Bruce’s Travels, part 3; and especially Burck- 
hardt’s Travels in Nubia, p. 183) ; for few countries afford a terri- 
tory so abounding in streams. We must transfer ourselves into the 
arid land of Palestine, in order fully to appreciate the appropriate- 
ness of this feature. N13 is taken by Aquila, Symmachus, Theo- 
dotion, Vulgate, Saadias, Abulwalid, and most moderns, as equiv- 
alent to 132, ¢0 plunder, to rob, and four manuscripts have even 
adopted the explanatory reading 13323. The interchange of verbs 
m5 and 59 is frequent. Analogies also occur between them and 


verbs N> , @. g. REQ and Yo, to run; Io, ip some phrases equi'- 


alent to Wo ¢o speak, (see note on 40: 2). Then we might com- 
pare the analogous word 472, >, Jud. 5: 21, which is used 


of the tearing and washing away of earth by streams, (see Lette in 
loc. p. 131. Koran 9,110). But the exposition of Hartmann 1s 
preferable, (Linguist. Einleit. in das Alt. Test. p. 78), who com- 
pares the Chaldee >13, equivalent to the Heb. >p3, to split, to 
break through, (used ofien of fountains and streams.) ‘Tie inter- 
change of & and > is frequent, and occurs also in the third radi- 
cal ; as N22 and 3723 to sip; 9nB a glance, BNNB at a glance; 
a> and La, to conceal. That the Ardic >5 has also 


this sense, is however erroneously assumed by Hartmann, in the 
place above cited ; for that could not be inferred from the errone- 
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ously written passages by De Sacy in Abdollatiph, p. 577, where 
De Sacy himself has conjectured ¢ =, 5 to be the true meaning. 


A suitable sense might also be obtained by comparing the Ara- 
bic V9 for (979s to conquer, to govern; fas itself however which 


is adduced in Simonis’ Eichhorn with the signification, to lift up 
with pride, is not recognized by Firuzabadi or Jauhari, and is 
scarcely an Arabic word. 

The old versions, as well as the Rabbins, have unanimously un- 
derstood the people to whom the messengers were to go, to be the 
Hebrews themselves, and the senders to be the Ethiopians or their 
king. They make the conclusion as follows: 


That sends its messengers by sea, 
In vessels of papyrus over the water, (and says) : 
Go, ye swift messengers, etc. 


A connection, to which they might be easily led, and which per- 
haps lies also at the bottom of the division of the verses. 

The Chaldee renders thus: Go, ye swift messengers, to the op- 
pressed and robbed people, which was mighty from ancient times 
downward; The oppressed and robbed people, whose lands the na- 
tions plunder. ‘The same rendering is given, with little alteration, 
by the Vulgate, the Syriac, and Saadias. The latter thus para- 
phrases the last words: whose country, a nation like streams has 
swept away, i. e. the Assyrian nation. He expressly inserts 
Jaks, he says. Jerome, after his Rabbinic teachers, has sought 


to give the connection in this way. Better still Kimchi; for he un- 
derstands that the prophet, after this overthrow of the Assyrians 
(17: 14), describes how the Ethiopians would send messengers and 
gifts, through the medium of the Jews living then in dispersion, to 
Jerusalem ; and indeed, in the days of the Messiah (Zeph. 3: 11), 
will the people be converted to Jehovah and bring him offerings 
(v.7). Among the single expressions, he renders "Jw727 , dragged 
hither and thither (by the nations); ©7172 pulled by the hair, (so 
also Abulwalid); 752, illustrious, on account of the many 
wonders that had occurred there ; 422722 "p~1> , trodden down 
measure by measure, i. e. gradually (comp. 28: 10, 12, where it is 
connected with DS “77 DW “{VT); DAM he applies to the king 
of nations. The most definite objection to this view, is found per- 
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haps in v. 7, where the people which bring gifts to Zion, cannot be 
the Israelites themselves. 

(3) Not only the Ethiopians, but all the nations of the earth, 
must attentively observe the overthrow which Jehovah, in the land 
of Israel, will bring upon the proud Assyrian, who was also their 
scourge. ‘Too restricted is the view of Schelling, who would con- 
fine YN and $37 exclusively to Egypt and Ethiopia, (comp. 13: 
11. 24: 4). 

We may understand, either that the messengers are sent to those 
nations, or that the prophet addresses them directly. This general 
idea of the verse is clear. The only question is, Who raises the 
standard, and blows the trumpet? As it was customary in both 
these ways to collect armies (comp. notes on D2, 5: 26. 13: 2, and 
on “Diz >pM in this connection, see Jer. 4: 5. 51: 27), it may be 
the signal which Jeremiah gives to the nations, that he will employ 
in the destruction of Assyria, (comp. 5: 26. 7: 18. 13: 2. Jer. 49: 
14); and this is the more appropriate, if we will not regard it as 
the immediate signal of the overthrow itself. 

Lowth understands by martial signals and trumpets, thunder, 
lightning, storm, and the elements; which elsewhere, indeed, occur 
in a figurative sense, as designating the means of destroying armies 
(29: 6. 30: 31). But these ideas are too distinct to be thus con- 
founded. 

(4) That Jehovah will do so to Assyria (comp. 8: 5, 11), the 
prophet knows; for Jehovah had revealed to him how calmly he 
beholds the proud rage of the enemy. The sense is the same, (on- 
ly figuratively expressed ), as in Ps. 2. 4: 


He that sitteth enthroned in the heavens Jaughs, 
The Lord derides them. 

5 Then speaks he to them in wrath, 
And in fury he terrifies them. 


Comp. Virg. Aen. I. 126, 127, 135. In the clear and warm 
sunshine and fruitful nightly dew, the two conditions of a prosper- 
ous harvest, the enemy’s vineyard appears to thrive ; but ere the 
harvest-time comes, before the blossoms ripen into clusters of 
grapes, he cuts off all at once, and casts away the branches. 

Without a figure ; he looks calmly upon the incipient movements 
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of the enemy, but before their plans are matured they will be frus- 
trated : 

Calmly I look from my dwelling-place. The = paragogic in 
both futures properly gives the phrase this turn : Let me ever quiet- 
ly lookon. Inthe punctuation 701? Dk , there is virtually expressed 
a Keri mOPDN, and the two readings MOIPWR and mHpre, 
(Gram. 306), [Stu. § 118. Note 3]. In the clear heat of sunshine. 
> here is a particle of time, for so it is used with infinitives and sub- 
stantives. The first construction is frequent (Gen. 39: 18), the 
other (see 8: 23) is nearly allied to it. In consequence of the suc- 
ceeding M72 D> (v. 5), it is necessary so to understand the > here 
also.—nx is used of the sun shining clear and warm, like the 


Syriac 1204 comp. Vontor, hot, 400, heat. “8 is frequently 


used of sunlight, (Job 31: 26. 37: 4. Hab. 3: 4); hence, as here, 
of sunshine ; Chaldee, v7 >». Many Rabbins explain “ik here 
of rain. Juda ben Karish (Ms.), after speaking of the significa- 
tion light, says: But this has no relationship with the sense of “18 
in Job 36: 22, where it signifies rain-clouds ; as well as in Isaiah 
18: 4, where the sense is: When the heat returns after the rain; 
and so Job 37: 11, where "18 stands for rain. To the same pur- 
pose Saadias: for thus saith God to me and my people, I will look 
calmly towards my assemblies (or dwellers), and find them as when 
calm or clear weather prevails after the rain, and dew-clouds in the 
harvest-heat ; (comp. Eichhorn’s Bibl. III. p. 40, 41, and the emen- 
dation of Paulus at the close of the volume). In the passage of Job 
(37: 11), "48 is translated rain, by the Chaldee. But i758 Phe 
there clearly corresponds to 3222 94x, v. 13, whereby the sense, 
flash of lightning, and lightning itself, is vouched for. Schul- 
tens (on Job 37: 11) remarks: In Camiso (p. 454. ed. Calcutt.) 
aliquid reperio, quod pluviae notioni favet. “18 (the north), and 
used respecting the clouds, it means FLUxus EorUM. But in conse- 


quence of the remaining significations of the root y for pal I 


should prefer for Js” the signification : commotio, fluctuatio, prop- 
erly aestus (nubium). Vitringa has taken 78 as equivalent to 
“8 eatable herbs, 2 K. 4: 39; but the allusion here is to a vine- 
yard, as appears from v. 5. The Syriac reads “ik? br over the 
stream. For "Xp 0M2 many manuscripts, with the Alexandrine, 
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Syriac, and Vulgate versions, read ““xp 01°32. LHarvest-day js 
however inappropriate, for it is still previous to the harvest. On 
the other hand, the heat, which must precede the harvest, may 
properly be called ""xp oh. 

(5) Instead of continuing the language of Jehovah, and making 
him say, that ‘he will destroy the enemy’s harvest ere it arrives at 
maturity,’ the prophet speaks again in his name, what he has either 
received by direct communication from Jehovah, or what he infers 
from the calmness with which he looks on. In the former case %> 
is to be rendered but, in the latter then. The former is preferable; 
for the language of God and of the prophet frequently flow into 
one another. By “"xp the vintage is here to be understood, as 
Jeremiah (48: 32) explains it, in copying Is. 16:9, by "7x2. 

When the flower becomes the ripening cluster.—T he construction 
passes over from the infinitive (pn>) to the finite verb. In strict 
accuracy, it might be read, 534993 733M x2 ND}. The sub- 
ject stands last, and the verb ™77° is construed with the foregoing 
predicate, instead of conforming to the subject, (Gen. 27: 39. 31:5. 
Gramm. § 187, 2). In like manner in Latin: Non omnis error 
stultitia est dicenda, (Cic.); Amantium irae amoris redingratio est, 
(Ter. And. IIT. 3, 23.) 

“03 unripe, sour grapes. In Arabic, p> means unripe, but 
full grown dates ; in the Talmud likewise it is used, in a wider sense, 
of other fruits. Rabbi Tanchum (in Lex. Talmud. Arab.) explains it 
thus: So are sour grapes called ; so, also, they call all fruits, when 
they are still unripe and sour, like those grapes. 

The anak Aeyouevoy tH7, is clear as to its meaning. The form 
nm, according to the Spanish Rabbins 1°77, occurs also in the 
Talmud, for cutting off heads, and breaking in pieces. See the 
passages in Buxtorf. Lex. Talm. p. 2579, 80, (which also Juda ben 
Karish and Abulwalid quote), explaining the word by rise ep) 


to break off, to cut off. LXX., anoxdwee; Ms. Alex., xaraxowel; 
Chald., "23, transferet ; Vulg., excutientur ; Syr., <22, to dash 


"3" 


in pieces. , The deviation is uncertain ; but Abulwalid and Kimehi 
mark it as 19 and *9 , and the latter is probably correct. In Arabic 
we have ps for Vasa (intrans. Fut. A.) to die, or to dislocate 4 
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limb, like PRS, ps, short, or small, dwarfish. Here the tran- 


sitive meaning, to cut off, to break off, to strike off, to strike down 
dead, lies at the bottom ; whence comes the intransitive Fut. Act., 
to be cut off or struck down, to die, or to break, dislocate, a limb, 
(comp. 97.2 in Heb.); also (particip.) cut off, equivalent to short, 
like the Hebrew “xp to cut off, "xp to be short. The Kamis 
uses here the same word (2h5), as Karish and Abulwalid there. 


Schelling (in loc.) applies the Arabic sense of self; and then the 
Hiphil would express the dying, i. e. the withering, of the branch- 
es; (see note on the 14: 30). The overthrow of the enemy is 
here represented under the image of the desolation of the vineyard, 
as in 10: 34 it is compared to the felling of a forest. 

(6) The poet now drops the figure ; as he does in 10: 16—18. 
See also Ezek. 30: 1 seq., particularly v.18. The branches hewn 
off, cast away, and now dead, are the carcasses of the slain enemy 
(comp. 14: 19), which become food for the beasts of the field and 
the birds of prey, (Jer. 7: 33. 12:9. Ezek. 32: 4, 5. 39:17. Rev. 
19:17, 18. Iliad. I. 3). Thus in an Arabic proverb it is said : 
May the fowls gorge themselves with your flesh! (Meidanii Prov. 
No. 788. Ms. Oxon. Comp. Hamasa, pp. 442, 444). On the mul- 
titude of these carcasses, these animals will find nourishment for a 
whole year, i. e. spend the summer and winter thereon. It is un- 
derstood of course, that this is to be taken of both together, ac- 
cording to the remark on chap. 11:12. Hence it appears that Der- 
eser is mistaken, when he remarks: “ The summer is assigned to 
the birds to lay waste the vineyards, because they disappear in the 
winter ; and the winter to the wild beasts, because in summer they 
inhabit the dense forest.” As to the explanation of the words Vp 
or Y*> and 4", it scarcely admits of a doubt, but their significa- 
tion is derived, as denominatives, from Y3> summer and } 3h win- 
ter, although they occur no where else in this sense. In Arabic, 
also, the corresponding words (days for 4,3) have the denomin- 
ative senses, and in Hebrew, the signification derived from 97h is 


likewise intimately connected with the common meaning of the 
word. Thus from AA, UP p>, to break, to pluck, comes the 


Jv 
sense fo carp (carpere) ; and the noun 37M, C&s $ po, harvest, au- 
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tumn, winter ; whence again the denominative. So also the Chald., 
Vulg., Saadias, and Luther. That the beasts of prey will have a 
loathing on account of the number, or the stench, of the carcasses, 
as Aurivillius interprets the passage, gives a forced, hyperbolica| 
sense. §)'t does not mean to disclaim, to loathe ; and the con- 
struction with 5» would then scarcely be allowable. 

(7) Influenced by such mighty deeds of Jehovah, the distant 
Ethiopians will bring gifts and offerings to Zion, and will do hom- 
age tothe Lord of Hosts. The expectation of the conversion of 
the Ethiopians is frequently expressed by the Hebrew prophets, (Is. 
45: 14. Zeph. 3: 10), and other poets (Ps. 68: 32. 87: 4) ; this ex- 
pectation was generally cherished in relation to such nations as 
were on friendly terms with Israel ; to which also belonged Egypt 
and Tyre. Might not the Ethiopians also have been regarded by the 
Hebrews, as well as by the Greeks and Romans, as an innocent peo- 
ple, peculiarly pleasing to the gods? Those who take pleasure in 
tracing the fulfilment of such predictions in subsequent history, 
may find it in Acts 8: 26 seq. ; and still more in the circumstance 
that Abyssinia is to this day the only great Christian State in the 
eastern world. 

The description of the Ethiopian nation is here repeated, almost 
verbatim, like Homer’s. Only instead of ‘7z'7272 “52 here stands 22 
‘37272 , and of course Dy in both members, (see 11: 5); and before 
N52 D272 the copula Vav here appears, which, as above remarked, 
favors the supposition of two nations. Still this Vav is wanting 
in six Mss. Before ‘¥27273 DY, 772 must be understood, taken from 
the first member; as in Job 33: 17, comp. Zech. 9: 2. It is ex- 
pressed by the LXX., Vulg., and Chald. ; while the Syriac and Saa- 
dias insert the construction in the active sense. At all events it is 
not necessary, with Lowth and Schelling, to insert this 7 in the text. 

"wv , a present, whose etymology is obscure. I might derive it from 


cst*, to wish, perhaps to wish well, and in Conj. IL., to bring 
near ; so that it would be of the same origin as 2" from 37). 
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Remarks on some sentiments in the preceding article. 


By M. Stuart. 


Tue manner in which many of the German authors of the 
present day are accustomed to speak of the sacred writers and 
their works, is, to say the least, not very agreeable to the feel- 
ings of such as believe that ‘‘ holy men of God spake, in an- 
cient times, as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.”  Inspi- 
ration, in the usual theological sense of this word, is doubtless 
rejected by the author of the preceding article. ‘The prophe- 
cies, in his view, are only the animated effusions of poets, phi- 
losophers, or statesmen, who had a high moral sense of the 
value of the Hebrew institutions, who were zealous for the unity of 
God and the purity of his worship, and who saw more clearly into 
the future than common men, because of their superior intelli- 
gence, education, or advantageous position. What they hoped 
for, they predicted ; what they expected would take place in 
the natural course of things, they announced as about to happen ; 
while the deep emotion to which their views and feelings gave 
birth, poured itself out in the natural and glowing language of 
animated poetry. 

Such were the Hebrew prophets, as it would seem, in the 
view of Gesenius ; and nothing more. Of course he holds him- 
self at liberty to speak of them in the same way as he would of 
any other writers, who made no claim to inspiration. This ac- 
counts for some of the language employed in the preceding 
Commentary. 

We might indeed ask, how a man of such keen foresight, and 
such preeminent talents and acquisitions as Isaiah possessed, 
could venture on predictions such as his, and stake his credit 
in the manner that he did, provided he had no other assu- 
rance than what arises from ordinary human foresight, that these 
predictions would be fulfilled? For example; Gesenius says 
(p. 196), that ‘ Isaiah maintains the theocratic view throughout 
the prophecy which he is about to explain, that God alone, 
without foreign aid, will annihilate the enemies of Israel.’ Is 
this then, we may well ask, the result of common, or even un- 
common, human foresight alone ; or must it not be a most ad- 
venturous exhibition of himself, and a most rash and presump- 
tuous staking of his credit and character upon events both un- 
certain and improbable? So far as the mere human eye could 
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see, how could the people of Israel, a nation of about three 
millions of men, resist, much less overcome, the mighty king of 
Assyria, the dominant power that held all Western Asia under 
its control? Above all, how could they expect, in the natural 
course of events, that this tremendous power would be prostra- 
ted and crushed, even without any human aid or opposition to 
it? Rank enthusiasm, or egregious folly, must in such a case 
be attributable to Isaiah, who made declarations such as Gese- 
nius admits. 

Gesenius says (p. 196), that “there is no trace [in the 
prophet’s remarks in Is. xviii.] of the usual haughty aversion to 
every foreigner.” ‘True indeed, there is none. But where is 
the haughty aversion, which such a prophet usually indulges? 
Aversion he had, no doubt, to all idolatry and polytheism ; aver- 
sion of this kind he every where exhibits, when occasion seems 
to demand it; and aversion he had toward idolaters, so far as 
their opinions and practices were concerned. But beyond this, 
I fail in finding the evidence of it; and especially in finding the 
evidence of haughty aversion. ‘That the Jews, such Jews as 
Isaiah, looked down on idolatry with a measure of contempt, | 
should not be slow to admit ; for how could they help doing so’ 
That the views and practices of the heathen, superstitious, de- 
bauched, and horrible as they were, excited a measure of con- 
temptuous indignation, in an enlightened, ennobled, and pious 
mind, I would by no means deny. But all this does not prove 
the charge of haughty aversion. That is a feeling, the evi- 
dence of which I am not able to find in the writings of Isaiah. 
Men more humble and benevolent than he, are not to be found 
often or any where. Why should he be characterized in such 
away? 

On p. 199 our author represents the theocratic historians, 
i. e. the Jewish writers of sacred history, as fashioning their bis- 
tory so as to make it speak the fulfilment of the prediction utter- 
ed in Is. 17: 14, in regard to the destruction of the Assyrians. 
The history in Is. 37: 36, he thinks, is modelled by such views 
as would lead to efforts of this nature. As a parallel to this, 
and in order to confirm this opinion respecting them, Gesenius 
tells us (p. 199), that ‘they have represented the Babylonish 
exile as having lasted 70 years ; as Jeremiah had declared it 
would, in 25: 11, 12. 29: 10. So the writer in 2 Chron. 36: 21 
speaks in conformity with this. After all, the Babylonish ex- 
ile in fact lasted but 52 years.’ 
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The amount of this seems then to be, that Jeremiah guessed 
at the period of exile, and guessed wrong ; but the Jewish histo- 
rians, in order to keep up his credit, or out of excessive theo- 
crate zeal, have testified that it did continue during seventy 
years. 

’ [ may be allowed, I would hope, now to say, that it is a very 
puzzling question to my mind, how the historians after the time 
of the Babylonish exile, should have continued to make the 
Jewish nation believe, that they had been in captivity 18 years 
longer than they actually had. Nothing could be more certain 
and definite, surely, than the actual period of this exile. Eve- 

ry house and family among the Jews had kept the melancholy 
reckoning. No nation on earth ever bore expatriation so im- 
patiently as the Jews ; and therefore none would more scrupu- 
lously mark the period of its duration. How then did the wri- 
ter of the second book of Chronicles expect to be believed, 
when he spoke of 70 years’ exile (2 Chron. 36: 21) instead of 
fifty-two? Could not every one of his readers contradict him ? 
‘And would he have ventured on such a representation in spite 
of their knowledge? It would be one of the strangest adven- 
tures that [ could well imagine. We may find very easily a 
multitude of reasons, why party-men, for party-purposes, will 
disclaim and misrepresent facts, doctrines, or opinions. But 
what was the Jewish Chronist to gain, by misstating well-known 
dates in regard to the exile? Would the recollection of a long- 
er captivity be more grateful and welcome to the Jews at large, 
than of a shorter one? I think not, in a case like theirs, where, 
as Jews, they subjected themselves to a heathen power with 
the greatest possible reluctance and even abhorrence. Or did 
the Chronist expect, that ‘he confirmation of Jeremiah’s proph- 
ecy, exhibited only in a falsification of dates, would afford satis- 
faction to the mind of his readers? He must have been a sin- 
gular writer indeed, to have indulged in expectations like these. 

Ihave one other remark to make, which is, that the confi- 
dent manner in which Gesenius speaks of the 52 years, as being 
a thing made out and established, and even generally conceded 
too, (as one would naturally be led to think from his mode of 
speaking) —this confidence is far enough from having a solid his- 
torical basis. ‘To shew this fully, would require an essay, or 
even a book ; which of course are not appropriate here. But I 
may ask the reader to consult Usher, Prideaux, Jahn, Michae- 
lis, Vitringa, Hengstenberg, Havernik, and many other com= 
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mentators and writers upon the famous 70 weeks, where he wil! 
find, as it seems to me, reason enough to withhold his confidence 
in the declarations of Gesenius as here made. I have seep 
nothing yet to satisfy my own mind, at least, that they can be 
substantiated. 

A few other expressions occur, in the course of the prece- 
ding article, on which remarks might be made. But | deem it 
unnecessary ; inasmuch as this work is to go into the hands of 
intelligent readers, who will think for themselves. The editor 
of this work has repeatedly stated, that he is not to be consid- 
ered as vouching for all which the writers may believe or affirm, 
whose compositions are exhibited in his pages. 

I trust the reader, however, will not be induced by some of 
these exceptionable things in the commentary of Gesenius, to 
overlook the general merit of the piece. I consider it the only 
successful effort which has been made, to unravel the very dil- 
ficult passage of which it treats. ‘The scheme of interpretation 
is so simple, accords so well with historical facts, and withal is 
so natural and even obvious (after certain things are considered), 
that it is greatly commended to our reception by these circum- 
stances. The visionary ideas which have so often been thrown 
out before the public, in regard to this portion of prophecy, can- 
not fail to be rejected, when compared with an effort so sober 
and able as the present one of Gesenius. 

Those who have no taste for thorough and fundamental in- 
vestigation in philology, will indeed receive no pleasure from 
reading this piece ; but those who love to see opinions followed 
by well-grounded reasoning and illustration, will view the whole 
piece with different eyes. I consider it a kind of chef d’oewvre 
among the philological efforts of this distinguished writer. Even 
if one is not satisfied with the results of his commentary, he may 
still say of the author in respect to it: e magnis excidit ausis. 
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ARTICLE VIL 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 
I. Notices or Frencun Pvusuications. 


By the Rev. Robert Baird, Paris. 


In this communication we shall take a brief notice of some 
recent French works, chiefly of a Biblical and religious sort. 
At another time we may call the attention of the reader to 
works of a very different nature.— 

1. The first work which we at present designate, as possess- 
ing considerable interest, is what has been, not inappropriately, 
called in Paris, La Bible Pittoresque. ‘This is the edition of 
the Bible about which so much has been said in England and 
the United States. It is no other than De Sacy’s version of 
the Bible, published in small /irratsons, or numbers, at two or 
three sous (or cents) apiece, and adorned with a great number 
of engravings. It has been several months in a course of pub- 
lication; and only the Old Testament has appeared. The 
New will follow. The fact of 100,000 copies of this work 
having been printed and sold, or subscribed for, has been pub- 
lished as an indication of an increasing desire among the people 
of Paris and of France for the sacred Scriptures. Doubtless it 
isso to some extent. There are many other facts which con- 
cur to show the same beneficent, though limited change. It is, 
however, to be apprehended that a very large number of those 
who have subscribed for this work have done so chiefly from a 
desire to have the engravings. Be itso. Much good will re- 
sult from its publication. 

And here we would remark that the French publishers un- 
derstand perfectly the art of selling their books. They pub- 
lsh almost every thing in livraisons. These appear once a 
week, fortnight, month, or just as it is convenient. This suits 
not only the poorer classes of laborers, but also those who are 
in easier circumstances, including the literary classes. The 
mass of the French people possess but a very moderate property. 
By habits of frugality they live comfortably, and can also spend 
something every week for the purchase of books. And their 
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books, which are not generally printed on fine paper, nor bound 
very well, cost considerably less than books in America, and 
incomparably less than the English books which are printed in 
London. Large editions of every important work which ap- 
pears in Paris, are published in numbers, and sold for a few 
cents each. In this way, the very popular histories of the Rev- 
olution, by Messrs. Manet and Thiers, are at this moment 
publishing. Immense editions of the works of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Chateaubriand, Beranger, etc., are publishing in the same 
way. Even so small a work as the Imitation of Jesus Christ, 
by Thomas a Kempis, splendidly “ gotten up,” is publishing in 
livraisons. ‘This is unquestionably the true way to secure a 
large sale of new works, or works of enduring popularity, 
amidst a dense population. 

2. La Sainte Bible ; traduction de M. de Genoudé.—The 
Translation of the Bible, by M. Genoudé, was first published 
several years ago. The edition which is now in course of pub- 
lication, comes out “ under the auspices of the clergy of France, 
and is directed by the care of M. L’Abbé Juste, honorary ca- 
non, ancient professor, &c., with the authorization of Monseign- 
or, the Archbishop of Paris.” Genoudé is a very distinguished 
writer among the Catholics of France. He is a layman, a man 
devoted to literature, and one of the ablest contributors to the 
Gazette de France, which is, emphatically, of all the political 
journals, the true organ of the Catholic interests. His first es- 
says at translating the Scriptures were made a number of years 
ago, on the books of Job and Isaiah. Having succeeded well 
in those attempts, he was encouraged to undertake a translation 
of the entire Bible. The motive by which he was influenced 
to do this, he tells us, was a desire to present the sacred Ora- 
cles to French readers in a style more truly elegant, and more 
truly French, avoiding the two extremes, which he conceives 
are manifest in the numerous French versions, of a too close and 
rigid a translation of the text on the one hand, and a too wide 
and paraphrastical departure from it, on the other. His preface 
contains a beautiful and just eulogium on the sacred volume. 
The brief notices which he gives of the several portions of the 
Bible are very well written. 

This translation is made mainly from the Vulgate. It does 
not profess to be acanonical version of the Scriptures. Indeed, 
in an advertisement which is prefixed to it, it is expressly dis- 
claimed that this translation is to be viewed in any other light 
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than as a history of the Old and New Testaments, approaching 
as closely as possible to the sacredtext. In the introduction to 
this work, which the publishers have given, the opinion of Fen- 
elon is quoted in favor of the reading of the Scriptures by the 
laity, and, particularly, the remarks which that distinguished 
author makes, in regard to the fact that the sacred volume was 
in their hands in the first ages of Christianity, and the propriety 
and necessity of the people being enlightened by the word of 
God. In addition to the considerations which Fenelon suggests, 
the publishers assign the efforts which the Bible Societies are 
making to distribute bad translations, as an argument why they 
have been led to publish and circulate this present translation of 
M. Genoude. 

We have not had time to examine M. Genoudeé’s translation 
very closely. But we are inclined to think that it is done in 
an able manner. The Vulgate and the Septuagint have been 
mainly followed. Of course it differs much from the Hebrew of 
the Old, and the Greek of the New Testaments. It is adorned, 
if we may so apply the word, with many very badly executed 
wood-cuts. In these pictures the Almighty God is represent- 
ed, uniformly, under the appearance of an old man! Weneed 
not remark on the degraded idea which all such representations 
of that Being who has forbidden that any “‘ likeness” should be 
made of himself, is calculated to engender. We only add, that 
M. Genoudé is a true son of the Catholic church. After 
having extolled, in his preface, the sacred Scriptures, and af- 
ter having stated the means which he had employed to render 
his translation accurate, and to have it correctly printed, he 
adds this remarkable sentence: “ Nous protestons d’avance, 
comme nous avons déja fait lors des premieres éditions, contre 
toute interprétation que nous aurions adoptée, et qui serait con- 
traire ala Foi de )’Eglise catholique, apostolique et romaine, 
dans le sein de laquelle nous voulons vivre et mourir.” ‘“ We 
protest, in advance, as we have already done in the former edi- 
tions, against every interpretation which we may have adopted, 
and which may be contrary to the Faith of the Catholic, Apos- 
tolic and Roman church, within whose bosom we wish to live 
and to die.” In other words, M. Genoudé might as well have 
said: We have given a faithful translation of the Bible from the 
sources which the Catholic church approves ; but if we have 
given a translation of any passage, no matter how faithfully we 
may have rendered it, which is contrary to what the Catholic, 
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Apostolic and Roman church believes, we protest, in advance, 
against that interpretation! Here is something which is not on- 
ly ridiculous, but in the highest degree insulting to the God of 
the Bible. But the Abbé Juste, who is associated with M. 
Genoudé in the work of superintending the printing of the pres- 
ent edition, seems disposed to be even a more faithful son of 
the infallible mother, for he adds in his imprimatur: “1 de- 
clare that I unite, with all my heart, in the sentiments of faith 
and piety expressed by M. Genoude, and protest, with him, 
against every error and false interpretation, condemning every 
thing which our holy church condemns, and willing to believe 
and approve, even to an iota, only what she teaches and ap- 
proves.””* 

3. La Bible, Traduction nouvelle, avec ? Hebreu en regard 
etc. ‘ The Bible; a new translation, with the Hebrew on the 
Opposite page, accompanied with the vowel-points and tonic 
accents ; with philological, geographical and literary notes, and 
the variations of the Septuagint and the Samaritan versions. 
By S. Cahen, Director of the Israelitish School of Paris.” 

The number of the Jews in France is not great. They have 
in all seven consistories, as they are termed in the laws of the 
kingdom. That is, they have seven synagogues, in Paris, and 
other chief cities. Since the Revolution of July 1830, and the 
accession of Louis Philippe, they have enjoyed every right to 
which they are entitled as citizens, and probably live in a more 
happy condition than do the Jews in any other country. By 
the charter of the late Revolution, they receive their proper 
proportion ‘from the public treasury for the maintenance of their 
religious services. Indeed the present government of France 
has shown a strong disposition to aid in every way in which it 
can, these remains of a people dear to the Christain church, 
because of their fathers, of whom, according to the flesh, Chnst 
came. 

A few works have been published at Paris, within the last 
twenty or twenty five years, for the use of Jewish worshippers 
and others. We shall only give their titles with a remark or 
two en passant. 1. Instruction Religieuse et Morale, etc.: 


et de piété exprimés par M. de Genoudé, et protester avec lui contre 
toute erreur et fausse interprétation, condamnant tout ce que notre 
mére la Sainte Eglise condamne,et voulant croire et approuve!, 
jusqu’a un iota, que ce qu’elle enseigne et approuve. 
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this is a little work on elementary religious instruction, in He- 
brew and French, by Elias Halevy, for the use of Jewish youth. 
It is a collection of the precepts of the law. 2. Catéchisme du 
Culte Judaigue, etc. A Catechism of the religious worship of 
the Jews; collected from acknowledged Jewish authors, in 
Hebrew, with French and German translations; by L. M. 
Lambert. 3. Ritwel des Priéres Journaliéres, etc. A Ritual 
of Daily Prayers, for the use of the Israelites, translated from 
the Hebrew, by J. Anspach. This work is in Hebrew and 
French. It is an octavo volume of 440 pages. 4. Précis 
E'émentaire d’ Instruction Religieuse et Morale. A Summary 
of elementary Religious and Moral Instruction. This little 
we of 72 pages, has been adopted by the central consistory 

Israelites in France, as the first reading book for the 
and Israelitish schools in the kingdom. It is of the na- 
ture of a catechism, on the various duties of mankind, to 
God, their neighbor, and themselves, and on the various festi- 
vals—the Sabbath, the Passover, Pentecost, etc., of the Jews. 
Itis wholly in French. 5. Nouvelle Grammaire Hebraique, 
Raisonnée et comparée, par M. Sarchi. This work was pub- 
lished in 1828, and is dedicated to the honorable Francis Hen- 
ty Lord Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater. It is an octavo volume 
of nearly 450 pages, and gives a pretty full — of the 
elementary principles of the Hebrew language. 6. Diction- 
aire Hebreu-Francais, par M. Ennery. This Hebrew and 
French Lexicon is aconvenient manual for learners. 7. Cours 

Lecture Hébraique, par S. Cahen. Two editions of this 
course of Hebrew Reading have been published within a few 
years—a fact which in connection with others, proves that there 
is in France an increasing interest in Hebrew literature. 8. 
Abréegé de Grammaire Heébraique. This abridgement of the 
Hebrew Grammar is by L. M. Lambert. 9. An elementary 
course of instruction in the Hebrew language, published in sheets 
once a fortnight, by M. A. Pichard, ‘of the Asiatic society of 
Paris. ‘This is a good work for learners of that venerable Jan- 
guage. 

But the most important Hebrew work which has of late ap- 
peared in France is the Bible which we have mentioned at the 
beginning of this portion of the present article. The publica- 
tion of this Bible commenced in 1831. It is published in oc- 
avo volumes of about 440 pages each. The Pentateuch only 
has yet appeared, each book making one volume. A transla- 
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tion with many notes is given in French. It has excited con- 
siderable attention from the fact that the author, or authors, (for 
some of the notes, together with the introduction to the 2d yol- 
ume have not been written by Mr. Cahen), of this work are 
Jewish rationalists, of the German stamp—in other words, they 
abandon the true inspiration of the Old Testament, and pro- 
nounce the advent of the Messiah to be wholly a secondary 
thing in the revelations and institutions which God made known 
to the Jews ; indeed they do not seem to believe that a Mes- 
siah of any kind was ever promised! As might be expected, 
this work has been severely attacked by Jews, Catholics, and 
Protestants. It is, however, a work of considerable interest, 
and also of some merit. Some of the notes display a good 
deal of critical acumen. 

4. Discours Evangéliques sur divers sujets, etc., par J. H. 
Grand Pierre. Within the period of a few years a considerable 
number of excellent sermons have been published in France by 
evangelical Protestant ministers. Among them we might ind:- 
cate several by the Rev. Adolphus Monod at Lyons ; two or 
three by his brother the Rev. Frederick Monod Jun. of Pars; 
some excellent ones by the Rev. J. J. Audebez of Paris; ve- 
sides others by different ministers in various parts of the king- 
dom. 

But the most numerous of these publications are those of the 
Rev. M. Grand Pierre, who is a native of Neuchatel in Swit- 
zerland, and who preached some years to the French Protestant 
church at Basle, but who has preached the Gospel for several 
years in Paris. Mr. G. is one of the most distinguished preach- 
ers in France. He is also at the head of the Missionary lo- 
stitution in Paris, which is designed to train young men for {or- 
eign missions. M. Grand Pierre has published three volumes 
of sermons, the first of which appeared in 1832, the second in 
1833, and the third in 1835. We will here translate the brie! 
introduction to the 3d volume, which will give the reader a 
clear view of the order and nature of these discourses. “ The 
order which we have adopted in our preceding publications, an¢ 
to which the present is conformed, is not an arbitrary one. 
indicates, with sufficient accuracy, the course which we have 
believed it to be our duty to follow in the exercise of our min- 
istry. Preaching in a city where Christianity is far from being 
in favor, and where it is not unjust to suppose that there are 
strong prejudices against evangelical doctrines, we commence’ 
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by publishing some apologetical discourses in behalf of Chris- 
tianity. ‘This was the object of our first volume. After having 
endeavored in this way, to remove the external obstacles which 
might prevent some persons from favorably hearing the truth, 
we approached the doctrines of Christianity themselves, and de- 
veloped the principal points in a later publication. Such was 
the subject of our second volume. Still more recently, setting 
out from the fact that some of our hearers had embraced the 
faith which saves, and submitted their hearts to the doctrine of 
Christ, we have been naturally led to develope, for their bene- 
fit, practical subjects relative to the Christian life and the con- 
duct of the faithful. ‘These are the last meditations which, in 
a great measure, compose the present volume. Desiring ever- 
more to call to mind that he who planteth and he who watereth 
are nothing, and that it is God alone who giveth the increase, 
I place this new work beneath the blessings of the supreme 
Head of the church, supplicating him to pardon its numerous 
faults, and to deign to employ it, all imperfect as it is, to extend 
and strengthen the kingdom of his glorious Gospel !” 

We will only add that these sermons are among the very 
best in any language, which we have ever read, and that we 
are gratified to know that they will soon be followed by anoth- 
er volume from the same gifted and devoted author. 

5. Histoire Universelle de  Eglise Chrétienne, par M. Mat- 
ter.—This work, which is embraced in four octavo volumes, has 
just been completed. The author is a man of talents, a corres- 
pondent of the French Institute, &c. His history contains 
many things which are well worthy of being read, though it can- 
not claim a large share of merit for originality. 

6. Mémoires de Luther ecrits par lui-méme.—This is the 
title of a work in two large octavo volumes which was publish- 
eda few months ago, at Paris. The author is M. Michelet, a 
very distinguished French historian, who has written much on 
Roman history, and other subjects. This work is filled with 
interesting details respecting the great reformer. These details 
are extracted from the works of Luther, or from those of men 
who lived on the most intimate terms with him. It is an inter- 
esting fact that such a man as M. Michelet is induced, whether 
by curiosity, self-interest, or some better motive, to prepare such 
a work. One thing is certain; he has had reason to believe 
that such a work will find readers in France, else he would not 
have prepared it. This fact has much encouraging import. 
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The time was, and that not long since, when such a book would 
have been scouted out of the circles of literature in this kinv- 
dom. The fact, also, that M. Mignet, another of the mos 
popular writers in France, delivered along discourse, or lecture, 
according to appointment, before the last annual meeting of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, and which was heard 
with marked delight, by a large audience, embracing some of 
the first men in the kingdom, is indicative of some change iy 
the feelings of at least the literary portion of society. ; 

7. Histoire des Vaudois des Vallées du Piémont et de leurs 
Colonies, depuis leur origine jusqu’a nos jours; par Alexis 
Muston.—This work is to be comprised in three octavo vol- 
umes, only one of which has yet been published. The firs: 
volume contains a description of the geography of the valleys 
inhabited by the Waldenses, or Vaudois, including every memo- 
rable place ; the origin of the name Vaudois; a sketch of the 
moral and religious state of these vallies ; the doctrines of the 
Vaudois ; their mode of giving public instruction ; the discipline 
of their churches ; their manners ; and finally, the accusations 
which have been brought against them. This work is worthy 
of the perusal of all who feel an interest in the history of that 
wonderful people, the pioneers of the Reformation, and for 
ages almost the sole depositaries of the true faith; a people 
ever to be remembered and honored for their fidelity, their 
zeal, and their sufferings. M. Muston is well qualified for his 
task, and is executing it well. 

8. Histotre dela Réformation du Seiziéme Siécle, par J. H. 
Merle D’Aubigné.—The History of the Reformation of the 
XVI Century, &c. This work will be embraced, it is expect- 
ed, in four octavo volumes, the first of which has appeared with- 
in the last two or three months. Few men in Europe are be'- 
ter fitted for the task of giving a full, faithful and evangelical 
history of the era of the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
M. Merle, (called M. Merle d’ Aubigné, from the place of his 
nativity, to distinguish him from others of the same name), was 
first settled as the pastor of the French Protestant church 2 
Hamburg. Afterwards he was called to a church at Brussels. 
At present he is the president of the new evangelical school 
of theology atGeneva. He is a man of devoted and enlighten- 
ed piety, an elegant writer, and of large acquirements. He 

has also access to the most valuable sources of information, an! 
has, for years, been engaged in making preparation for this 
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portant work. ‘The first volume has fully met the expectations 
of the numerous friends of the author; and we have no doubt 
that the succeeding ones will not be inferior to it. We are 
inclined to think that this work ought to be translated into 
English. We believe that the sale would fully justify this 
measure. ‘The Reformation of the XVI century is a mine 
which is far from being exhausted. 

9, Urnsiet Ore. This is the title of a remarkable pamph- 
let of eighty pages, which has just been printed at Paris. ‘The 
author is a M. J. F. Privat, who is, we understand, a teacher 
of aschool or seminary of learning of some kind, at Geneva. 
This publication is entitled Urbi et Orbi (to the city and the 
world) to denote, we suppose, that the author addresses the 
universal public. We will endeavor to give, in few words, some 
account of this singular production. It appears from the his- 
tory which M. Privat gives of himself in the above named 
publication, that he grew up under the religious instruction of 
the venerable consistory of Geneva. But that becoming dis- 
satisfied with their departure, as he thinks, from the true faith, 
and disgusted by the spirit of persecution which they manifest- 
ed towards the Rev. C. Malan, he left their churches to at- 
tend the ministrations of the Rev. Messrs. Guers and Empay- 
taz in the church of the Bourg de Four, which is the legitimate 
successor of the Moravian church planted at Geneva nearly one 
hundred years ago by Count Zinzendorf. But after a while, be- 
coming dissatisfied with the doctrine of predestination and oth- 
er kindred doctrines, he resolved to become a Roman Catholic. 
From this he has been prevented by some causes, which he 
does not explain in his book. Very recently he resolved to 
address a long letter to the pope himself, in order to inform the 
venerable father, respecting his many difficulties, and especially 
to propose that something may be done to unite again all the 
sects of Christianity in the bosom of the mother church. In 
order to do this, and as a necessary preliminary, he calls the at- 
tention of the holy father, to many enormous evils which ex- 
ist in the Catholic church, and which he wishes the pope to 
have put away! ‘This catalogue of evils embraces the abuses 
and errors which have overshadowed and destroyed the truth of 
that church. 

When M. Privat had got his letter ready, he sent it to the 
Abbé de la Mennais, with the request that he would forward it 
to his Holiness. But the Abbé sent it.back to him, saying that 
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the relations which he sustained to the pope, and other causes, 
rendered it impossible for him to forward it. Whereupon M. 
Privat resolved to print it and send it in that form. And with 
a view to promote the object which he has so much at heart— 
the unity of the church—as well as to elicit the opinions of dis- 
tinguished men, Catholics and Protestants, he has caused a hun- 
dred copies of this book to be printed, and sent to such men as 
Chateaubriand, Genoudé, F. Monod, etc. We understand that 
M. Genoudé is delighted with the subject and enters warmly in- 
to it. But we have not learned what answer has been given by 
others to this benevolent but impracticable proposal. 

And here we cannot forbear remarking that this is one of the 
many instances which show that there is in France a waking up 
of minds to the subject of Christianity, and to a desire to pro- 
mote it, though often by means of the most impracticable char- 
acter. France is weary, as it were, of infidelity, and yet is ig- 
norant of the true Gospel. When will the light of pure Chris- 
tianity arise upon that beautiful but unhappy country? We 
answer ; that the signs of the approach of that joyful day are 
numerous and unequivocal. 

10. European Historical Congress. The Council of the 
Institute of History, in France, adopted the resolution, during 
the last summer, of convoking a grand congress to be compos- 
ed of persons who take a special interest in history, throughout 
the continent. For this purpose, notice was extensively given, 
by means of the public journals, and printed tickets of invita- 
tion and admission were sent to all the distinguished strangers 
who were in Paris. The Institute of History is divided into 
six classes, corresponding with the arrangement of historical 
studies under six heads, viz. 1. General History. 2. Histo- 
ry of the Social and Philosophical Sciences. 2. History of 
Languages and Literature. 4. History of the Physical and 
Mathematical Sciences. 5. History of the Fine Arts. 6. 
History of France. 

This division of subjects was observed in the proposal to hold 
an European Congress on history. Several important questions 
were proposed on the principal subjects embraced under each 
class, and those who were invited to attend were requested to 
range themselves in whatever class or classes they might pre- 
fer. According to appointment the congress commenced its 
sessions on the 15th (Sunday) of November 1835 and continued 
them until the 15th of December. The place of meeting was 
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the Hotel de la Ville, and the hour of opening each session 
was 11 o’clock. The sessions were not held every day, but, 
on an average, three or four times each week. The time of 
each service was taken up with the reading of essays and dis- 
cussions on the various questions which came before the con- 
cress. A large number of distinguished men attended this in- 
teresting assembly, among whom was the celebrated Humboldt 
of Prussia. 

We have no doubt that the Report, or Procés-Verbal as the 
French term it, of this historical convention, which will be full 
and even complete, will make two, if not more, interesting vol- 
umes. It is now preparing, and will in due time be published. 
The holding of such meetings is undoubtedly one of the best 
modes of advancing any branch of science, and it is particular- 
ly adapted to promote a knowledge of history. We should re- 
joice to see such a congress convened often in our own coun- 
try, which is so full of interesting facts and recollections which 
ought to be speedily gathered up and combined. 

11. Histoire Philosophique, Politique et Critique du Chris- 
tianisme etc, depuis Jésus Christ jusgu’ au XIXme Siécle, Par 
De Potter—12 volumes in 8vo. A Philosophical, Political 
and Critical History of Christianity from the time of Jesus 
Christ to the X1Xth Century, by M. De Potter—in 12 vol- 
umes octavo, each to contain about 480 pages. 

This great work has not yet been published. It is however 
ready for the press, and will probably be printed within a year 
ortwo. ‘The author of it is a man who has devoted himself 
to literature, with great zeal and perseverance. Having inher- 
ited a sufficient amount of property to enable him to devote 
himself wholly to study, he has constantly employed himself in 
literary pursuits. Nearly twenty years of the prime of his life 
were almost equally divided by his residence in Rome and F'lo- 
rence, where he enjoyed fine advantages for the prosecution of 
his studies, which have been almost wholly ecclesiastical. 
From Rome and Florence he retired to Brussels, where he be- 
came distinguished for the interest which he took, as our read- 
ers may recollect, in the late Belgian Revolution. But as M. 
De Potter is a sincere admirer of liberty, he became dissatisfied 
with the course which that Revolution was suffered to take, and 
retired, in disgust, to Paris, where he has ever since lived in re- 
tirement, having forsaken the storms and vexations of politics 
ior the charms of literature. During the revolution in Belgi- 
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um, and since that epoch, M. De Potter employed his pen in 
a very able manner in behalf of human rights. ‘Two of his 
pamphlets are now before us. The first in date is entitled: 
Lettre a Mes Concitoyens, and indicates his course in regard to 
the Revolution. The other is entitled : Eléméns de Tolérance. 
a usage des Catholiques Belges, and is an able defence of per- 
fect toleration in matters of religion,—a doctrine which the 
Catholics, all the world over, have been slow to learn. 

But as we have already remarked, M. De Potter’s pursuits 
have been chiefly literary and in a sense theological. And, as 
might be expected, his publications have almost wholly been of 
thischaracter. One of the earliest of these was entitled L’ E:- 
prit de [ Eglise, a work of some five or six octavo volumes, and 
which was published at Paris in 1821. The next work which 
M. De Potter published was Memoires de Scipion de Ricci; 
Memoirs of Scipio Ricci, Bishop of Pistoya and Prato, Reforn- 
er of Catholicism in Tuscany under the reign of the late Grand 
Duke Leopold. This work was published in three volumes 
Svo. at Brussels, about ten years since. A private edition was 
also published in Paris in four volumes 8vo. But as this was 
done under the Restoration when the censorship on the press 
was in existence, a considerable portion was forbidden to be 
published. 

The Life of Ricci caused a great sensation in its day. The 
developments which it makes are indeed astounding. ‘The inti- 
mate acquaintance of the author with the family of the bishop 
during his residence in Florence, furnished him with abundant 
materials, drawn from unpublished manuscripts and other pri- 
vate papers. A bare reference to some of the portions of this 
work will be sufficient to show how interesting it must be.— 
Such, for example, as those which give the original papers of 
the last general of the Jesuits ; the relation of the poisoning 
of pope Clement XIV. (Ganganelli), who suppressed that or- 
der ; the scandalous conduct and infidelity of the Dominican 
monks and nuns in Tuscany ; the depositions of young ladies 
proving the abuses of auricular confession by depraved priests 
and monks, and many letters written to Ricci by distinguished 
men, on divers interesting subjects, all relating to political and 
religious affairs, from 1780 to 1810. M. De Potter brought 
much odium, from the Catholics, upon himself, for exposing 
the enormities of the church in this work. 

But we must say a few words in regard to the History of the 
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church which we have spoken of at the commencement of this 
notice. The first volume is designed to be an Introduction, and 
is divided into sixteen sections, under the following titles: 1. 
Utility of this work. 2. The last publication of the author on 
Ecclesiastical History. 3. Refutation of objections. 4. Du- 
ty of the philosopher towards the Catholics. 5. Examination 
of Christianity. 6. The positive parts of Christianity. 7. 
Revelation. 8. Miracles. 9. Martyrs. 10. Doctrine. 11. 
Heresies. 12. The moral precepts of Jesus. 13. The mo- 
rality of Fathers of the Church. 14. TheChurch. 15. The 
dogmas or doctrines of Christianity. 16. The Conclusion. 

The next four volumes are devoted to the history of the 
church from the Apostles to the schism between the Greek and 
Latin churches. These volumes treat fully of the various 
councils which were held during that period, heresies, etc., 
and are divided into fourteen sections. The remaining seven 
volumes treat of the subsequent history of the church, in its 
multiform relations to the world, its progress, its corruption, its 
reformation, etc. down to the nineteenth century. 

It is not possible to speak confidently respecting a work of 
which we have only seen the outlines. But we are inclined to 
believe that- it will be of great value as containing an im- 
mense collection of well-ascertained facts, and abounding with 
the remarks and reasonings of an enlightened mind. So far as 
it relates to the general influence of true Christianity, and also to 
that of the multiform corruptions of it, on the world, and the 
influence of the world, on the church,—in a word so far as re- 
gards the external affairs of the church, we apprehend that 
M. De Potter’s History will be one of the most valuable works 
which have ever been published. It is unquestionably a work 
of great research, and we believe also of great accuracy and 
impartiality. M. De Potter was born a Catholic, but has long 
been regarded as a Protestant. We may remark that although 
this work is spoken of, above, as about to be comprised in 
twelve octavo volumes, yet inasmuch as French octavos do not 
contain more than ordinary English duodecimos, it is probable 
that it will comprise about as much as seven or eight such vol- 
umes as Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. 

We will only add to this notice, that M. De Potter is an excel- 
lent scholar, familiar with the Latin, Greek, Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, German, Danish, and English languages, in addition to his 
inaternal tongue, which is French. He has devoted twenty years’ 
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hard labor to this great work, and has consulted, in all the various 
languages named above, nearly one thousand authors who treat 
of the subject. With the Byzantine historians he is very {a- 
miliar. 


Il. Norices of worKs PUBLISHED IN Germany. 


1.—Christologie des Alten Testaments und Commentar iiber die 
Messianischen Weissagungen der Propheten. Von E. W. 
Hengstenberg, ord. Prof. Theol. an der universitiit zu Berlin. 
Dritter und letzr Theil. Berlin, 1835. 


This is the concluding work of Hengstenberg on the Messi- 
anic prophecies. ‘The first volume contains the general intro- 
duction, Messianic prophecies in the Pentateuch and in the 
Psalms, the Godhead of the Messiah in the Old Testament, 
the proofs of a suffering and atoning Messiah, etc., and the 
Messianic prophecies in Isaiah; the second volume embraces 
the seventy weeks of Daniel and the book of Zechariah ; the 
third takes up the Messianic predictions in Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
Micah, Haggai, Malachi, Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The preface 
to the last volume we here translate. ‘ With heartfelt thanks 
to God, who gives strength to the weary and power to those 
who have no might, the author sees himself at the end of a 
long and often difficult course. Between the beginning and the 
end lies the space of seven years, and also the probability, not 
that praise, but that blame would follow. The author hopes that 
the season of the year in which this volume makes its appear- 
ance, though an external circumstance, will be an indication of 
those internal relations which it is calculated to suggest. With 
this hope he has been cheered, while the composition of the en- 
tire work has depressed his spirits, though he is conscious o! 
having from the beginning earnestly sought for strength. Ma- 
ny particular opinions, advanced in the first volume, have been, 
often silently, corrected, in the subsequent ones. Yet the dil- 
ference consists in particular points, and in the lower field o! 
language. So far as the entire, fundamental view of the design 
of the prophecy is to be brought into the account, the author 
has received increasing satisfaction, the longer he has studied 
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the prophets. In reference, however, to differences of import- 
ance, the experienced student will easily supply deficiencies in 
the earlier investigations from the more recent. It ought to be 
remarked that this volume has exceeded the limits aimed at in 
the outset. The friendly reader, it is hoped, will more readily 
pardon it, as this is now certainly the last time in which he will 
have occasion to exercise pardon. It was not possible for the au- 
thor to be more brief, inasmuch as prolixity seemed to him a less 
evil than a superficial brevity. ‘The prophecy of Ezekiel respect- 
ing the new temple, he would have been glad to have considered 
nore at large. But he did not venture to handle it with the 
copiousness which the subject required, being compelled to sat- 
isfy himself with some hints. He has thought it best to reserve 
this portion of the prophecies as a subject for future examina- 
tion. He is now so mucli exhausted with a long and uniform 
labor, that he needs the refreshment arising from different pur- 
suits. Berlin, Dec. 27, 1834.” We may add that the transla- 
tion of Hengstenberg by Prof. Keith, is rapidly advancing 
through the press. We have not learned whether it is the in- 
tention of the translator to add the third volume, (which is just 
received in this country), though the version would seem to be 
incomplete without it. 


2.—Ern. Frid. Car. Rosenmiilleri Scholia in vetus T’estamentum. 


Pars undecima Josuam continens, Lipsiae, pp. 451. 


As this volume and the two noticed in the sequel are among 
the last labors of its distinguished author, we have felt more 
than usual curiosity in looking into their contents. ‘The volume 
on Joshua contains a general introduction to the historical books, 
and a particular introduction to Joshua. The author considers 
itas by no means certain who was the writer of the book, or 
who reduced its parts into order. The first part (chapters 1— 
Xil.), containing the account of the conquest of Canaan, may 
have been committed to writing, if not while Joshua was living, 
yet not long after his death ; as nothing is incongruous with that 
age. Verses seem, however, to have been inserted subsequent- 
ly. The remaining portion of the book, which is occupied with 
an account of the division of the land among the twelve tribes, 
seems to have been composed from monuments or historical re- 
mains contemporary with the age of Joshua. Oral tradition 
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could by no means have preserved: the names and sites of so 
many places. It was of the highest importance that there 
should remain authentic documents in relation to the division o| 
the land. Otherwise there would have been danger of vebe- 
ment contentions and civil wars among the tribes, which we do 
not find to have taken place. It was also for the particular in- 
terests of the priests and Levites that there should have been 
authentic catalogues of the sacerdotal and Levitical cities. |/ 
the recollection of the division made by Joshua had perished, 
they would have been deprived of all protection by those tribes 
in whose territories their cities were found. At what time this 
second part of Joshua was written, or from what sources deriy- 
ed, cannot now be determined. 

The writers on the book whom Rosenmueller mentions 
are Jarchi, Kimchi, Levi Ben Gerson, R. Shemuel Laniado, 
Cellarius, Strigelius, Masius, Chytraeus, Arias Montanus, Se- 
rarius, Magalianus, Drusius, De Naxera, Marcellius, Osiander, 
Sebast. Schmid, Felibien, Le Clerc, G. W. Meyer, H. E. G. 
Paulus, C. H. Van Herwerden, and Maurer. Van Herwer- 
den attempts to show that the book of Joshua was coinposed 
from ten distinct sources, distinguished from each other in man- 
ner and style ; an attempt which Rosenmueller characterizes as 
perquam incerta et lubrica. 

The famous passage, Josh. 10: 12—14, Rosenmueller un- 
derstands in a poetical and figurative sense. He adduces the 
Iliad IL. 412, seq., where Agamemnon proffers to Jove a similar 
request ; also Il. XVIII. 239, Odyss. XXIII. 243, and Plaut. 
Ampitr. Act I. Scen. 1. 116 seq. ‘“ That the event here recorded 
could not have taken place literally, needs no proof in our day. 
All, acquainted with natural science, are aware, that the whole 
material creation, intimately connected as it is with our sun ant 
system, would be thrown into confusion by any such event ass 
here described. Who can believe that God would have willed 
such an event in order that the Israelites might have gained tle 
victory over the Amorites, when the same thing could have beev 
accomplished without the intervention of so great a inirac' 
Besides, if such an extraordinary circumstance had happened 
not only the Israelites and the nations of Canaan would have 
perceived it, but all nations, as far as the sun’s rays reac), 
would not simply have heard its rumor, but have experienced 
its effects. But in none of the ancient writers do we perceive 
a trace of it.” See this passage as it is handled by Hengsten- 


berg, Bib. Rep. IIL. p. 721. 
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3,—Judices et Ruth Annotatione perpetua illustravit E. F. C. Rosen- 
miiller, Lipsiae, 1835, pp. 490. 

“That the greatest part of the book of Judges,” says Rosen- 
mueller, ‘‘ is the production of one writer, is proved in chap. 2: 
8—23, which is a sort of argument for the whole part, 
(or chaps. 1—xvit). The writer asserts his object to be to 
show that the Israelites after the death of Joshua, becoming 
weary of war, and unmindful of their own danger, of the com- 
mands of God utterly to destroy the Canaanites, and of God’s 
many miraculous interpositions in their behalf, revolted from 
his authority, and fell into gross idolatry and other crimes. 
Experiencing heavy sufferings in consequence, they often ex- 
perienced deliverance by the judges, yet they speedily relapsed 
into their former course of sin.” ‘‘ The contents of v. 6—9 
chap. u, are almost identical with Josh. 24: 28—31. The 
writers of both books seem to have drawn from some common 
fountain. ‘The book of Judges, however, would appear to have 
been the first composed, as the author of Joshua has transferred, 
as it is probable, some things from it, see Josh. 15: 13.” “ This 
first portion of the book has the marks of the highest antiquity 
and of an historical authority remarkable clear. It describes 
the manners of the men of that age so faithfully and vividly as 
to render the supposition that the book was fabricated by a 
writer of a later age impossible. The song of Deborah has a 
poetic arrangement so complete that it could hardly have been 
orally transinitted.” “The book has two appendices, chaps. 
xvi. and xviit., and chaps. xix., xx. and xxi. Some things 
are recorded in them which appear to have transpired not long 
after the death of Joshua. They contain, bowever, nothing 
which excites the suspicion of deception. On the contrary, 
the evidence of their genuinenessis decisive. From 18: 30, it 
would appear that this part of the book was composed after the 
captivity of the ten tribes. It was probably collected while the 
Jewish state was in existence, before the Babylonish captivity.” 

The authors who have written on this book are mostly 
mentioned in the introduction to Joshua ; particularly Sebast. 
Schmid 1684, J. E. Grabe 1707, C. F. Schnurrer 1791, W. 
C. L. Ziegler 1791, H. E. G. Paulus 1822. 

“A simplicity of narration so sweet and unstudied reigns 
throughout the book of Ruth as to ensure its credibility. Par- 
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ticulars in relation to manners, and the spirit of the actors in the 
scene, are painted with such accuracy as greatly to delight the 
reader. Bertholdt has not well judged in making it the object 
of the book to commend the Levitical form of marriage. The 
writer seems to have purposed to record the origin of the house 
of David, and to show that David was descended from Pharez 
the son of Judah. ‘That the book was not written previously 
to the time of David appears from the mention of his birth. 
Yet it was probably committed to writing not long after his 
times, when the facts were fresh in the memory. ‘The opinion 
of some that Samuel was the author is not improbable, unless jt 
be objected that it would not have been necessary for him to 
have explained to his readers the rite described 4: 7, which is 
alluded to as an ancient one. What De Wette calls the Chal- 
daism of the book, and which, he thinks, proves its later origin, 
I consider rather to be an archaism, or the idiom of the writer. 
The writers on this book worthy of being mentioned, in addi- 
tion to those previously alluded to as having commented on al! 
the historical books, are Carpzov, and Michaelis in his edition 
of Rambach’s Notes.” 


4,—E. F. C. Rosenmuelleri Scholia in Vetus Testamentum in Com- 
pendium redacta. Volumen secundum Scholia in Jesaiae Vati- 
cinia continens, Lipsiae 1835, pp. 816. 


The commentary of Rosenmiiller in its abridged form en- 
braces the Pentateuch, Job, the Psalms, Isaiah and Ezekiel. 
The commentary on Isaiah has just appeared. The author has 
prefixed forty pages of notes from the pen of Samuel David 
Luzzato, professor in the Rabbinic College at Padua, and au- 
thor of a tract entitled "3 299% Philoxenus sive de Onkelosi 
Chaldaica Pentateuchi versione, published in Hebrew at Vienna 
in 1830. Rosenmiiller speaks of these notes as containing many 
learned, solid and sagacious things. 

Rosenmiller divides the prophecy into four parts. The first, 
reaching to the 13th chapter, embraces the prophetic messages 
in relation to the Jews and Ephraimites, whom the prophet ac- 
dresses in the way of reproof, exhortation and consolation. 
The second part (x1i—xxi1) has relation to foreign 02 
tions, except chapter xx11, which is addressed to the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem. ‘These twenty-three chapters seemed to 
have formed one collection, and are designated by the term 
nv effatum. The third part (xx1v—xxxv) comprehends 
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those prophecies which relate to the kingdoms of Judah and 
Ephraim, delivered in the time of Hezekiah. To this part 
chapters XXXVI.—XXXIX. are added as a sort of historical 
appendix. ‘The fourth part, xL.—.xvi. is a book compos- 
ed in an age later than that of Isaiah, about the termina- 
tion of the Babylonish exile.” In his introduction to this por- 
tion, the author observes: “the prophet does not seem to an- 
nounce heavy calamities as future, but he deplores them as 
present, and that not as a prophet, before whose mental eye 
the future appears as if present, but like one who lives in the 
desolated country and in the midst of the ruins of devastated 
cities. Who, I ask, could have written the following, unless 
one who had witnessed the destruction of the temple? ‘Thy 
holy cities have become a wilderness. Zion is a desert. Je- 
rusalem lies waste. Our holy and our beautiful house, where 
our fathers worshipped thee, is burnt with fire, and all our pleas- 
ant things are laid waste.’ ‘There are indeed many things 
which go to show that the writer lived near the close of the 
Babylonian exile.” ‘‘ On the other hand, there are various ex- 
pressions which militate against this opinion. Very often the 
writer asserts that he had been commissioned by Jehovah to 
predict the destruction of Babylon, and the reestablishment of 
the Jews in their own land under the auspices of Cyrus. It is 
difficult to reconcile these discrepancies, unless perhaps we may 
assume that the writer, who lived near the time of the termin- 
ation of the captivity, personated some ancient prophet.” For 
a refutation of this opinion of Rosenmueller, see Hengstenberg 
volume I. part 2, p. 172 seq. Hengstenberg supposes that 
Isaiah wrote this portion of his prophecy in the time of Ma- 
nasseh. He shows that there are striking resemblances in the 
style and sentiments of the two parts of the prophecy, that 
the last part contains resemblances to the first which are not 
found in any other portions of the Old Testament, and that the 
last part contains no traces of the foreign words which are found 
in writers who lived after the exile. 

In the celebrated passage Isa. 7: 14, Rosenmueller explains 
Immanuel as a child of miraculous birth, “as one who would 
possess a divine nature, ®eavPewnor, which is proved from the 
reference in 9: 5, where the same child is named "433 5x, De- 
us fortis.” On 9: 5, he remarks that the word 38 is to be here 
understood of God, as it is proved in 10: 21, were 7133 58 is 
manifestly spoken of the God of the Hebrews. The words 
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are not to be separated, as is done by some, thus Deus, fortis. 
‘* Gesenius interprets 3y~"ax" patrem perpetuum i.e. of his peo- 
ple ; one who constantly, like a father, provides for their wel- 
fare ; in the same manner as Eliakim, 22: 21, is said to have 
been a father to the inhabitants of Jerusalem ; and as Job, 29: 
16, asserts that he had behaved towards the poor. But I can 
by no means believe that the prophet, if he had intended to de- 
scribe the personage of whom he had spoken as one who con- 
stantly sought, like a father, the prosperity of his people, would 
have named him 38°38. Rather he would have said 47> 3s 
33>.” 


5.—Der Prophet Jesaia, iibersetz und ausgelegt von Dr. Ferd. Hitzig, 
der Theol. Lic. und ausserordentl. Professor an der Univ. zu 
Ziirich. pp. 692 8vo. 


An extended review of this commentary is found in several 
numbers of Tholuck’s Litterarisch. Anzeiger for 1834 and 
1835. We do not know that any copy of the work has reach- 
ed this country. The author pursues a different course, in 
many respects from that taken by Gesenius, whose lexical and 
historical contributions to the interpretation of the prophecy are 
of the highest value. As a general foundation for his con- 
mentary, Hitzig delineates the Hebrew spirit in its two aspects, 
as oriental, and as having qualities from a higher source. After 
various remarks on these points, he proceeds to the subject of 
prophecy, or the prophetic spirit. The first element of propb- 
ecy is the promise of the universal extension of the kingdom 
of God. The spirit of God is to be poured out on all flesh, 
and priests and servants of the Lord will be gathered from 
among the heathen. ‘The limits of the revealed religion, in- 
stead of the national covenant, will embrace that great commu- 
nity which will have one spirit. The second element of the 
prophecies is the activity of the prophets as reformers or mor- 
alists. A prevailing idea which the prophets hold fast is that 
Jehovah treats men according to their works. Hitzig perceives 
a personal element in the Messianic expectations, but he con- 
siders that it has no reference to Christ. He limits it to the 
dynasty of David, and places the highest hopes of the pious in 
the expectation of a restoration of the house of David. He 
grounds the right of this explanation on all the prophetical dec- 
larations which name David as the mediator oad restorer to the 
theocracy. 
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6.~—Geschichte der Philosophie von Heinrich Ritter, Prof. der Phil- 
osophie an der Universitat zu Kiel u. s. w. Vierter Theil. 1834. 
14 u. 710 s. 8vo. 


“ With this volume the celebrated author closes his history 
of the old philosophy, subsequently to which, according to his 
plan, he will take up the new or the Christian philosophy.” 
“ After some general remarks on the mode of the decline of the 
old philosophy, the author proceeds to indicate his arrangement 
for this period. He distributes his matter into two divisions ; 
the first embraces a view of the new Platonic philosophy of 
Alexandria ; the second describes the origin, progress and end 
of that philosophy, including an account of the termination of 
the last indications of life in the Grecian philosophy. ‘The 
first division has two sections. The first section is employ- 
ed on the history of the pure Greek philosophy, the Graeco- 
Roman, and the Graeco-Oriental during the first two cen- 
tries of the Christian era. The second section exhibits 
the philosophical system of the Hindoos.” ‘ He then pro- 
ceeds to Philo, and gives a tolerably copious account of the the- 
ological and ethical notions of this Eclectico-Platonic Jew, who 
by means of the Platonic ideal system, attempted to unite, ac- 
cording to the manner of the eclecticism then in vogue, the 
systems of the Stoics and of Aristotle; and by the aid of an 
allegorical interpretation of the Mosaic writings, endeavored to 
reduce the religious system of his native land into a philosoph- 
ical form, so as to harmonize with his representation of the 
Greek philosophy.” 

Allgemein. Lit. Zeit. 1835. 


7.—Allgemeine Geschichte der Christlichen Religion. Von Dr. Au- 
gust Neander. Dritter Band, Hamburg, 1834. 


This volume continues Neander’s Church History from the 
time of Gregory the Great A. D. 590, to the death of Char 
lemagne, A. D. 814. The author says in his preface : “ I here- 
with present to the public the third volume of my Church His- 
tory with the remark that I would willingly have brought to an 
end, in this volume, the controversy respecting images, but on 
account of the great amount of materials it was thought best to 
Vor. VIII. No. 23. 31 
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reserve the conclusion of it to the second section of the follow- 
ing period, to which it chronologically belongs. What is con- 
tained in the period under review in relation to this schism be- 
tween the Greek and Roman churches may prepare the way, 
by means of a genetic exhibition of this controversy, to bring 
the subject to a conclusion in the following period.” The first 
part or section of this volume contains a history of the relation 
of the Christian church to the world—-and of the extension 
and limits of the church. A few pages are devoted to an ac- 
count of the rise of Mohammedanism. The second section 
treats of the constitution of the church—its relation to the 
State—and its internal organization. The third section takes up 
the subject of the Christian life and means for its cultivation. 
The fourth section includes the history of the development of 
the Christian doctrines. In this section the great controversy 
between the Greek and Roman churchescomesup. _Biograph- 
ical sketches of the leading ecclesiastics with an account of their 
doctrines are given. 


8.—Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, grossentheils aus bisher 
unbeniitzen Handschriften und Archiven durch Joseph von 
Hammer. 


As the tenth and last volume of this great work has just been 
issued from the press we have thought that some account of it 
might be acceptable to our readers. In the preface to the firs! 
volume published in 1827, Von Hammer writes as follows: 
** Thrity years have now elapsed since John Von Miiller advis- 
ed me to devote myself to the study of history, especially to 
Oriental, and more particularly to the Ottoman, and thus turn 
an acquaintance with languages to the higher end of historic! 
investigation and historical writing.* I engaged to do so will 
the divine permission ; well knowing the magnitude of the ob- 
ject, the multitude of materials, the extent of the labor, the 
difficulty of the preparatory work and of collecting together 
the necessary materials. The Ottoman empire, crowded with 
events from its infancy near the close of the middle ages, to its 
youth, manhood and old age during the three hundred years 0! 

* My first translation from Turkish which was printed, was inserted 
by John Von Miiller in the New German Mercury for July 1796. 
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modern history, is a great and very remarkable empire, having 
a kind of universal history, whose fate is involved not only with 
the adjoining kingdoms of Asia and Europe, but is intimately 
connected with the European and African States from the North 
Sea to the Mediterranean, and from the furthest shores of 
Britain and Scandinavia to the pillars of Hercules and the cata- 
racts of the Nile. A mighty colossus—which, standing with 
one foot in Asia and the other in Europe, and penetrating both 
continents by its commercial intercourse, when it first falls into 
ruins, as is the common lot of all empires, will cover with its re- 
mains a third part of the earth. Founded on the ruins of the 
Eastern Roman empire, the Ottoman power has still to this 
day a greater extent of territory than the Byzantine at the 
time of its highest splendor... . 

Of two hundred Turkish, Arabic, and Persian works, which 
have treated on the Ottoman history either in whole or in part, 
or which embrace materials for it, only twelve were known to 
the great English orientalist, Sir William Jones. So far as the 
public libraries at Constantinople are concerned, there are to be 
found no more at the furthest than two dozen historical volumes. 
Thirty long years of toil and expense I[ have gone through, in 
efforts to ascertain and purchase the original authorities, or when 
this was not possible, to get the use of them. For this pur- 
pose I have taken up my abode twice at Constantinople, and in 
my travels through the Levant, have not only examined the 
libraries and book-markets, but have since, by means of corres- 
pondence, sought, with unremitting pains, and obtained histori- 
cal works, at Constantinople, Bagdad, Aleppo, and Cairo. For 
the same purpose, I have laboriously examined the libraries at 
Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Cambridge, Oxford, the royal library 
and the library of the Arsenal at Paris, the library of San Mar- 
coat Venice, the Ambrosian library at Milan, the Laurenziana 
and Magliabechiana at Florence, the Museo Borbonico at Na- 
ples, the Vatican, the Barberini, and Maria sopra Minerva at 
Rome, and the uncommonly rich library of the Marsigli at Bo- 
logna. Without any means, except my salary, without the aid 
of Oriental academies or Asiatic societies, without the patron- 
age of the rich and the great, I have persevered for thirty years 
it my investigations and outlays, in order to bring together a 
collection of materials for the Ottoman History, such as no li- 
brary in Europe or in Asia possesses. 'To the kindness of the 
last internuncio, Von Liitzow, I am grateful for the present of 
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four excellent historical works ; to the unceasing pains of my 
friend Von Raab, I am indebted for the purchase of many oth- 
ers. To the latter I feel under more obligation, as he has pro- 
cured for me in the last seven years several works which 
I had in vain sought for twenty years, and as it is only 
through his care I have obtained an important classical work, 
without which my history would have been incomplete... . 
While waiting for the full acquisition of the necessary materials 
and sources of information, 1 employed myself in part on the 
study and arrangement of the works already in my posses- 
sion, and in part on preliminary investigations of a chronological, 
geographical and historical character in Ottoman history ; so 
that by means of these studies, by my acquaintance with the peo- 
ple and government, and by my travels and occupations, | might 
be thoroughly prepared for the accomplishment of my high and 
prominent object. No accessible historical, Oriental works were 
left by me unexamined; no Ottoman histories, which could 
be purchased, were passed by. The results of my topographi- 
cal, bibliographical, statistical and other historical preliminary 
labors have been given to the public in part,* while part re- 
main in manuscript.” 


* Encyklopidische Uebersicht der Wissenschaften des Orients, aus 
sieben Arabischen, Persischen und Tiirkischen Werken iibersetz. 
Leip. 1804. 

Resmi Ahmed Efendi’s gesandtschaftliche Berichte. Berlin 1809. 

Die topographischen Ansichten auf einer Reise in die Levante. 
Wien 1811. 

Hadschi Chalfa’s Rumili und Bosna. Wien 1812. 

Geschichte der schénen Redekiinste der Osmanen in Eichhorn’s 
Literatur——-Geschichte. Gott. 1812. III. B. 2. abtheil. 

Des Osmanischen Reiches Staatsverfassung und Staatsverwaltung. 
Wien 1815. 

Die Geschichte der Assassinen aus Morgenlandischen Quellev. 
Stuttgard 1818. 

Umblick auf einer Reise nach Brusa und dem Olympus. Pest 
1818. 

Tiirkische Gesandtschafisberichte, in dem Archive fiir Geographie, 
Historie, Staats-—und Kriegskunst 1822. 

Uebersicht der Geschichtschreiber der Osmanen, im Archive fiir 
Geographie, Historie, Staats—und Kriegskunst 1822. ’ 

Bibliographisch-kritische Uebersicht der in Europa iiber osman's- 
che Geschichte erschienenen Druckwerke, im selben Archive 1823 
bis 1826. 
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Von Hammer thus speaks of Gibbon: “ Finally, we believe 
that Gibbon himself, the only classical writer on the first period 
of the Ottoman history, who with a wide acquaintance with his 
authorities, united great ability as an historical critic, and to a 
solid judgment joined the greatest skill in dictidn, is yet ob- 
noxious to the charge of many omissions and errors, which were 
perhaps caused by a very defective study of the Byzantine his- 
torians.” The author closes his prefatory remarks as follows : 
“With Truth and Love I took upmy pen; with sincere inten- 
tion to seek the truth, and with warm Jove for oriental history, 
particularly for the Ottoman ; a history of a profoundly inter- 
esting empire, which for five hundred years acted a prominent 
part in the events of the West ; whose power at the summit of 
its glory was terrible, and which now, though no more to be 
feared, is yet, in its fall, as in its highest prosperity, a great ob- 
ject in European politics. In truth and in love; in truth, the 
knowledge of which makes free ;* in love, which edifies ;+ and 
with God, who is the highest Truth and Love, I put my hand 
tothe work.t As the statue of Memnon sounding in responsive 
notes to the rising sun, when warmed and enlightened by his 
first beams, was a beautiful symbol of eternal love and truth, so 
may this monument of Ottoman history sound in response to 
the rays of historical and Oriental knowledge in Truth and in 
Love !” 

To give some idea of the magnitude and completeness in de- 
tail of this work of Von Hammer, we will give a brief analy- 
sis of the last two volumes. The first eight are occupied with 
the history. ‘The ninth volume, after some concluding remarks 
to the preceding volumes, gives 1. A statistical survey of all the 
royal and State affairs in Turkey, civil and military, systemati- 
cally arranged ; 2. An enumeration of the five hundred mosques 
of the capital, the dates of their building, names of their build- 
ers,etc.; 3. A statement in relation to all the Mohammedan col- 

Constantinopolis und der Bosporos. Pest 1822. 

Baki’s, des grissten Tiirkischen Lyrikers Diwan. Wien 1825. 

Die geographischen Uebersichten in dem VII. VIII. XIII. und 
XIV. Bande der Jabrbiicher der Literatur. 

* Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free. 
John 8: 32. 

t 7 ayann oixodousi 1 Cor. 8, 1. 

t Speaking the truth in love, Eph.4: 15. 
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leges in Constantinople, no where else to be found; 4. An ac- 
count of the libraries of Constantinople; 5. A catalogue of 
Von Hammer’s private Mss. on Ottoman history, (the number 
is 200, containing a great variety of information historical, eo- 
graphical, epistolographical, etc.) ; 6. An enumeration of 250 dy- 
nasties, taken from the universal history of the astronomer, 
Ahmed; 7, Statement of the treaties, covenants, capitulations, 
conventions, etc., of the Ottoman empire from its foundation 
till 1775 ; 8. An enumeration of the foreign ministers of fifty 
European, Asiatic and African States to the sublime Porte and 
from the Porte to those States; 8. An enumeration of 4000 
Ottoman State and business papers, diplomas, and other docu- 
ments from collections of letters and the State archives, (this 
fills 350 pages of Von Hammer); 10. A catalogue of forty 
titles employed in the Ottoman State-intercourse. The tenth 
and last volume embraces 1. A calendar of remarkable dates 
in Ottoman history from 1539 to 1774; 2. A statement of the 
Ottoman historical works which have appeared in Europe, (ex- 
cept Constantinople), of all sorts——to the number of 3176; 
3. A catalogue of the Turkish words with the German significa- 
tion, which occur in the first eight volumes, and most of whic) 
are not to be found in the dictionaries; 4. A complete index oi 
the proper and common names, with a systematic analysis of 
the most important points, embracing 252 pages, of close type; 
5. A particular account of the plan and map of Constantino- 
ple, which is inserted at the end of the volume. The whole 
ten volumes include more than seven thousand pages of large 
octavo. 


Ill. Notices or recent Bririsu Puswications. 


1.—Travels in Chaldaea, including a journey from Bussorah to Bag- 
dad, Hillah and Babylon, performed on foot in 1827. With ob- 
servations on the sites and remains of Babel, Seleucia, and 
Ctesiphon. By Capt. Robert Mignan, of the Hon. East India 


Company’s service. London 1829, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 334. 


Since the article on the Ruins of Babylon in the present No. 
was in type, we have been favored with a copy of this volume 
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of Mr. Mignan. His visit to Mesopotamia, it will be observed, 
occurred two or three years subsequently to that of Keppel. 
“| have endeavored,” says Mignan, ‘‘ to extend the researches 
of Rich and Keppel, and to verify their conclusions ; and I 
trust that my labors will throw additional light upon the descrip- 
tions of the ancients, as well as confirm the hypothesis adopted 
by Buckingham, whose observations on the ruins appear to me 
to be more critical, correct, and comprehensive, and more fully 
to accord with the earlier accounts, than those of any other 
modern traveller.”’ ‘1am under obligations for assistance and 
counsel to Major Taylor, the Hon. East India Company’s po- 
litical resident at Bussorah, whose attainments in Oriental liter- 
ature are too well known to require mention. To him I am 
indebted for all the translations of Arabic inscriptions given in 
this volume, and also for many of the valuable notes which I 
have annexed. I sincerely trust that he will one day present 
the world with an account of this most interesting land, as few 
have enjoyed better opportunities of doing justice to the sub- 
ject.” 

Mr. Mignan commenced his voyage up the Tigris, from Bus- 
sorah to Bagdad on the 22d of October, 1827. On the 5th of 
November he reached the supposed ruins of the ancient Ctesi- 
phon. He found a succession of broken vases made of baked 
clay, with human bones adhering to them. One mound ex- 
tends from the eastern bank of the river in a northerly direc- 
tion, for 750 feet; its height and thickness varies from 30 to 
36 feet. Connected with it is a high wall, whose summit and 
sides are covered with the remains of ancient buildings. Mr. 
M. found in one of the mounds a silver coin of a Parthian 
king, a brass coin of Seleucus Nicator, and three talismanic 
perforated cylinders, which differ in no respect from the Baby- 
lonian. From Ctesiphon, Mr. M. crossed over to the site of 
Seleucia. He looked in vain for monuments of any kind. 
Time, violence and inundations have levelled every thing. 
Bricks, shells, varnished tiles, and vitrified substances occur. 
There is not a single entire building. Both Ctesiphon and Se- 
leucia lie about 19 miles south of Bagdad. 

Mr. Mignan employed ten days in November and December 
in an examination of the ruins of Babylon. He dissents from 
the opinions of Mr. Rich in regard to the Mujelibe and the 
Birs Nimrood, and agrees with those of Mr. Rennel. His ar- 
guments, however, are satisfactorily answered by the investiga- 
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-tions of Rich, Porter, and Keppel. He gives the sides of the 


Mujelibé as follows: north 284 yards; south 256 ; east 226. 
west 240. The summit is an uneven flat, strowed with broken 
and unbroken bricks, the perfect ones measuring thirteen inches 
— by three thick. In the niche particularly noticed by 

r. Rich, Mr. Mignan found six beams of date-wood, an eartli- 
en sarcophagus filled with human bones, which became as white 
as powder on the slightest possible touch, and great numbers of 
earthen urns. 

The length of the Kasr, Mr. M. makes to be 820 yards, 
and its breadth 610. Some of the ravines by which it is furrow- 
ed are 60 feet deep. The freshness of the inscriptions on many 
of the bricks is astonishing. ‘The heart of the pile seems to 
be of the finest furnace-baked brick. On the top of the ruin 
are the remains of square piers or buttresses, from 16 to 18 
feet in height, and 9 in thickness. In one of the passages, Mr. 
M. discovered a granite slab 15 feet long, and 53 wide. The 
tree Athelé, which Mr. Rich calls a ignum vitae, Mr. M. says 
is a variety of the tamarix Orientalis. It is common in Egypt. 
It attains the height and thickness of the oak. It is in general 
covered with galnuts adhering to the branches. Its leaves are 
alternate, long, very narrow, and of a pale green. On clearing 
away a space of twelve feet square near the Kasr, Mr. M. 
found a platform of brick beautifully fastened together with bi- 
tumen, each brick measuring nineteen inches and three quarters 
square, by three and a half thick, with the written characters 
along the edge, instead of being in an upright column on the face. 
These bricks are the largest hitherto found. He discovered four 
cylinders, three engraved gems, and several silver and copper 
coins, one of the age of Alexander the Great.* 

The great mass of the Amran hill occupies more ground 
than the Kasr, and has evidently formed an immense range 0! 
building. It is a triangle ; its northern front extends 860 yards; 
its southern, 1420.—The total circumference of the Birs Nim- 
rood at its base, Mr. M. states at 722 yards. Its eastern face 
extends 168 yards in width, and only two stages of a hill are 
distinctly observable. ‘The first measures in height 70 feet, 


- — — —— 





* “ Along the banks of the Euphrates, which here continues in view 
meandering for a considerable distance, are several oziers, perhaps 
the very willows upon which the daughters of Israel hung their harps 
and wept. Ps. 137: 1, 2.” 
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whence the second sweeps irregularly upwards to the height of 
120 feet, crowned by the ruinof a turrit. This turrit is a solid 
mass of the finest kiln-burnt masonry, the circumference of which 
is 90 feet. ‘The height of the whole pile is 190 feet from the 
foundation to the base of the tower; and from the basement of 
the tower. to its uneven summit, 35. Mr. M. supposes that the 
Birs is the ruins of a bastion or battlement, erected as a de- 
fence to the southwest angle of the city. 

About eight miles north-east from Hillah, on the east bank, 
is a ruin called by the name El Hamir. Its circumference is 
280 yards, its height 75 feet. It is crowned by a solid mass of é 
masonry. ‘The Babylonian writingson the bricks contain ten lines oY 
in an upright column ; those at the Birs, Mujelibé and Kasr con- ls 
tain three, four, six, seven, and nine lines. 

The plates and wood-engravings, (nine of the former and 
sixteen of the latter), in Mr. M’s volume, are of the most dis- 
tinct and finished character. ‘The plates in Porter’s large quar- 
to are on a more magnificent scale, but none which we have 
seen are so much to the life as those contained in the vol- 
ume of Mignan. 


2—Topography of Thebes, and general view of Egypt; being a 





short account of the principal objects worthy of notice in the oy 
Valley of the Nile. By J. G. Wilkinson, Esq. London, John Shy : 
Murray, 1835, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 595. ; 


3.—Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 32. January 1536. 





The Rosetta Stone, a mutilated block of basalt, was dug 
up at Rosetta in Egypt, by the French troops. ‘This stone fell 
into the hands of the English after the French troops in Egypt 
had capitulated, and was deposited in the British museum. It 
exhibited an inscription in three characters, one of which in 
Greek, concluding with these words, was found to contain a 
decree in honor of Ptolemy Epiphanes: “ ‘This decree shall be 
engraven on a hard stone, in sacred, common, and Greek char- 
acters.” Porson and Heyne furnished translations of the Greek af 
text. De Sacy detected the two words Alexander and Alex- “art 
andria in the enchorial or common text. Akerblad, a Swede, 
constructed an alphabet of the enchorial character, which has 
not, however, in all points, proved correct. Dr. Young next 
furnished an interpretation of the enchorial text by placing it 
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side by side with the Greek, and by using the alphabet of 
Akerblad in deciphering it. In 1834, Champollion’s work ap- 
peared; Précis du Systéme Hieroglyphique ; in which he de- 
veloped his theory of the Phonetic character of the hieroglyph- 
ics. In 1828, the governments of France and Tuscany sent to 
Egypt a scientific expedition under the charge of Champollion. 
Rossellini, a learned Italian professor, was of the party. The 
letters written from Egypt and Nubia by Champollion were 
collected in a volume,and published in Paris, in 1823. The 
learned author died in 1832. <A joint publication of the re- 
searches of Champollion and Rossellini was originally intended. 
The latter has, however, commenced alone, and has carried to 
a third volume, the Italian work. It is in folio, with a large 
number of splendidly executed plates. A competent authority 
remarks as follows: “The literary part of Rossellini’s work is 
composed in the spirit, with the acquirements, and with the dil- 
igence of an accomplished scholar. It is impossible not to feel 
the highest respect for one who unites so much candor with so 
much erudition,—so much liberality towards all his colleagues 
in his branch of inquiry, with such high qualifications for the 
cultivation of that branch of learning to which he has devoted 
his studies.” Mr.J.G. Wilkinson, an Englishman, has honora- 
bly distinguished himself in these investigations. He resided 
for twelve years in Egypt, acquainted himself with the language 
and habits of the people, took up his abode for a considerable 
time in one of the tombs in Thebes, made accurate surveys, 
and copied many of the wonders with which he met, with the 
minutest accuracy. He was aided by Mr. Barton. ‘T'wo other 
Englishmen, Lord Prudhoe and Major Felix were engaged at 
the same time in investigating the antiquities of Egypt. Major 
Felix’s “‘ Observations” have been Jithographed at Cairo. 

In the last number of the Foreign Quarterly Review, we 
find an article on this subject, of the deepest interest, the mate- 
rials of which were derived in a great measure from Rossellini. 
Two other articles of great value may be found in the Sth and 
24th numbers of the same Review. Some of the most im- 
portant information contained in this article we propose to con- 
dense or extract for the benefit of our readers. Its biblical as- 
pects are not among its least interesting traits. The veracity ol 
Moses is likely to receive confirmation from witnesses who can- 
not lie or deceive. ‘The most sober minded and cautious critic 
can hardly fail to look with admiration on these discoveries, 
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which, in many respects, are more astonishing than those of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii. 

The following recapitulation of facts previously communica- 
ted are given by the reviewer. 


“Tt may at once, therefore, be briefly stated that, through Young, 
Champollion, Wilkinson, Felix, and Klaproth, we possess a suffi- 
ciently well-ascertained implement in the Phonetic alphabet for in- 
terpreting the names employed in the Egyptian inscriptions. The 
Rev. Mr. Tatum’s projected Dictionary promises to throw an equal 
light on the common or Demotic language (whether oral or written) 
of Egypt. We have made a very extensive progress in our knowl- 
edge of the symbols constituting the Hieroglyphic, and a still more 
extensive progress in our knowledge of the Hieratic, or the con- 
ventional, language employed by the priests, in which the gram- 
matical forms of speech appear to have been expressed Phonetical- 
ly—in other words, by means of the alphabetical representatives of 
sound. We have been enabled by means of these various discov- 
eries to obtain a tolerable knowledge of the real mythology of the 
Egyptians, and to comprehend the gods and the goddesses of 
Egypt within the precints of an intelligible Pantheon. We have 
been enabled to correct the visionary opinions entertained by many 
learned men respecting the inordinately remote date at which Egyp- 
tian society was previously supposed to have begun. We have been 
enabled, with more or less incompleteness of detail, but with toler- 
able certainty in the main, to obtain a more correct view than hith- 
erto of the entire succession of the Pharaohs and Kings of Egypt, 
from the remotest ages of the monarchy down to the Christian era. 
We have been enabled to throw light on interesting periods of that 
long interval, hitherto apparently involved in impenetrable dark- 
ness. We have been enabled to corroborate the testimonies of less 
doubtful history, and to clear up and explain many questions of 
learned discussion, affecting events of the greatest importance in 
the history of the human race. In one respect, the spirit of mod- 
ern discovery in Egypt has effected a still greater conquest over 
historical difficulties previously supposed to be insurmountable. It 
may be said with regard to one long and important interval in the 
history of the human race, that it has redeemed or created a new 
historic page. It in fact renders us as familiar with one of the 
most splendid and most interesting eras of early Egyptian history 
—embracing a period of about three hundred years—as we are with 
the history of any other people whatever, not excepting that of 
modern and contemporary nations.” 


The three hundred years alluded to are those of the race 
of sovereigns, called the eighteenth dynasty. ‘To their dy- 
nasty may be traced some of the greatest events which concern 
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our social well-being ;—the establishment of judicial, legislative, 
and fiscal departments of government ; religious institutions, jp 
which church and state were united ; an organized army and 
navy, etc. During this period three classes of colonization 
occurred, 1. By the expulsion of the shepherds, who carried 
with them the favorite forms of the pastoral or Cyclopean ar- 
chitecture, pyramids, gate-ways, etc. 2. It was during this 
period that the Hebrew nation were expelled. 3. The coloni- 
zation of Greece took place, by means of the forced expulsion 
of the Argive family, or the voluntary expatriation of the Athe- 
nian. The monuments erected by this race of monarclis 
on the plains of Thebes attest their wealth, ambition and 
power. 


“ Rossellini proves that, so far from making any extraordinary 
advance in the arts contributing to the splendor or the comfort of 
society, we have yet to recover the artes perditae, known to the 
Pharaohs of the dynasty to which we refer, or to their associated 
universities of learned men. There are many effects of art which 
the Egyptians at this time produced, and which we are not capable 
of accomplishing. Some rest on contemporary evidence ; otliers 
are demonstrated by the palpable evidence brought before our eyes 
by Rossellini. We see the sculptors in the act of cutting the in- 
scriptions on the granite obelisks and tablets; we see a pictural 
copy of the chisels and tools with which this operation was per- 
formed. But our tools would not cut this stone with the precision 
of outline which the inscriptions retain to the present day. Setting 
aside the lost art of hardening copper implements and instruments 
of war, what means had the Egyptians of hardening their iron or 
steel implements for the purposes in question? We have at all 
events lost this art. The same arguments may apply to some of 
their cameos and intaglios with this addition, which confirms the 
preceding astronomical inference, that the minute delicacy of their 
details could only be effected by means of a microscope. We 
could not produce them without its aid. Other “lost arts” in me- 
tallurgy may be evidenced by the well-known fact that the Hebrew 
legislator inferentially ascribes to the Egyptian chemists the art of 
making gold liquid, and of retaining it in that state. This we 
have not the power todo. The productions of the goldsmiths aud 
silversmiths of Thebes are exhibited by Rossellini, and they fully 
demonstrate the high pitch of refinement to which they had brought 
the working of the precious metals. Rossellini exhibits gold and 
silver tureens, urns, vases, banqueting cups, etc., of the most ex- 
quisitely beautiful workmanship, and tasteful as well as magnificent 
forms.” 

“It is a triumphant evidence of the exquisite taste of this line 
of monarchs to which we refer, that we have made little, perhaps 
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no improvement on the forms of the vases and vessels to which we 
refer, and that an Egyptian buffet or sideboard with all its details, 
not excluding dishes, plates, knives, and spoons, near 4000 years 
ago, bore striking resemblance to the sideboards of our modern 
palaces and villas.” 

Our limits will not permit us to proceed further with this 
analysis at the present time. We hope in our next No. to go 
into more detail. Rossellini is now in the midst of his most 
interesting developments. 


IV. Recent American Posuications. 


Manual of Classical Literature. From the German of J. J. Es- 
chenburg, Professor in the Carolinum at Brunswick; with ad- 
ditions by N. W. Fiske, Professor of the Latin and Greek Lan- 
guages in Amherst college. Philadelphia: Key and Biddle, 
1836, pp. 664. 8vo. 


Eschenburg’s Manual of Classical Literature has long had 
a high reputation in Europe, having gone through seven or 
eight editions in German, and one or more in a French transla- 
tion. ‘The author was born at Hamburg in 1743, and died at 
Brunswick in 1820. He studied at Leipzig, where Ernesti, 
Gellert, Morus, and Clodius were his instructors; and after- 
wards in Gottingen under the tuition of Heyne and Michaelis. 
He then officiated as private tutor in Brunswick ; where he af- 
terwards received the professorship in the school called the 
Carolinum, vacated by the death of the poet Zacharia. He 
zealously extended a taste for English literature in Germany, 
having translated the works of Shakspeare, Burney, Webb, 
Brown, Hurd, etc. His translation of Shakspeare has long 
had the merit of being the most complete, and it is still in de- 
mand, though not possessing the charm of metre, nor the liter- 
al fidelity which others exhibited. In his social intercourse, 
Eschenburg was exceedingly amiable, and notwithstanding his 
occasional satirical remarks, generally beloved. ‘Three years 
before his death he celebrated his official jubilee or fiftieth anni- 
versary. Among his publications, are his Theorie und Litera- 
tur der schonen Wissenschaften ; Lehrbuch der Wissenschafts- 
kunde ; and Handbuch der Classischen Literatur. The last 
named is the one now presented to the American public. It 
was originally commenced as a revision of that portion of Hed- 
erick’s Introduction to the Historical Sciences, which treats of 
Classical Literature, Mythology and Roman Antiquities. In 
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the hands of the author, however, the plan was enlarged so as 
to form a complete Manual of the most essential aids in reading 
the classical authors. ‘To each of the six editions put forth by 
Eschenburg useful improvements and additions were made. 
After his death, the society of booksellers employed a well 

ualified editor who revised the work with great care. The 
Prench translator remarks that it is a sufficient encomium on 
the book that it has been adopted as the basis of public and 
private instruction in a major part of the universities and col- 
leges in Germany. 

We will now give some account of the book in its American 
dress. ‘The matter is arranged under five parts or heads, 
Part I., Archaeology of Literature and Art; Part II., History 
of Ancient Literature, Greek and Roman ; Part II1., Mythoi- 
ogy of the Greeks and Romans ; Part IV., Greek and Roman 
Antiquities ; Part V., Classical Geography and Chronology. 

The volume is divided into about 660 paragraphs for the 
sake of convenient reference. ‘These are printed in larger type 
and are for the most part a translation from Eschenbury. — |n- 
serted between many of these paragraphs are a large number 
of references, explanatory remarks, illustrations, ete., nearly al! 
from the pen of the translator. In these additions Prof. Fiske has 
rendered more complete the great design of the work in that 
which constitutes its peculiarity, and distinguishes it from othe: 
works in the language. As to the need of such a work as this 
of Eschenburg, there can be but one opinion. Some valuable 
detached sources of information may be found, like Potter’s Av- 
tiquities ; but no comprehensive, copious and at the same time 
select and discriminating manual on the subject has been with- 
in the reach of the mass of students. The statement of the 
contents of the work of Eschenburg just given will furnish some 
idea of the comprehensive nature, as well as of the scientific ar- 
rangement of the topics, both of which are characteristic of the 
volume. ‘The number of works referred to—the various sources 
and materials for further illustration and investigation are ver) 
great. While these will not impede the progress of the young 
student, being for the most part thrown into a small and sepa- 
rate type, they will furnish to the advanced scholar clues and 
hints for more extended and profound research. The references 
are not merely to German works, but to English publications, 
and frequently to important articles in our periodical reviews. 
The manner in which the translator has executed his work needs 
no commendation from us. ‘To an acquaintance with the Ger- 
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man language, he adds the practical experience derived from the 
many years in which he has been employed in classical instruc- 
tion in two of our principal colleges. The volume will find a 

lace in our college text-books, in our academies and higher 
schools, and in many private libraries. It will fill the same place 
in classical literature which the works of Jahn do in biblical. 


Nore rrom Rev. Dr. Homer. 


An article in the Princeton Repertory for April, contains some re- 
marks upon the communication of J. Homer inserted in the Reposi- 
tory for October 1835. Had the writer of these remarks read atten- 
tively the No. of the Repository for Jan. 1836, pp. 478, 479, he would 
have found the means of correcting some typographical errors, which 
render a few sentences unintelligible. With respect to the meaning 
of improved text ;—it may be remarked that the text of King James’s 
version is capable of improvement, from its own translation of Hebrew 
and Greek words in other parts of the version; from the authorities 
adduced in other consulted versions; from the preceding English 
Bibles ; and from foreign versions. It may be improved by itsGram- 
mar and Syntax being made to conform more to the Geneva Bible of 
1560, and to certain portions of still earlier Bibles, not excepting 
Wicklifs. It may be improved by a more uniform translation of 
like words and phrases ; not rendering a Greek word “ ruler of the 
feast” in one verse, and “ governor” in the next; not Mars Hill in one 
verse and #reopagus in another. There may also be an exchange 
of obsolete words for modern terms and phrases. Such improve- 
ments have been suggested by several critics, Such improvements 
are judiciously and usefully spread over the very valuable Bible of 
that distinguished grammarian and scholar, Dr. N. Webster. Such 
an improved text has been long in preparation by J. Homer, in order 
to produce a text more conformable to the pure Hebrew and Greek 
text, supported by the preceding English translations; also by the 
best foreign versions ancient and modern, with the aid of Hebrew and 
Greek Concordances, and of the principal lexicographers, commenta- 
tors and critics from Erasmus to the present day. “ Doctor Homer 
has never meant to charge a falsehood” upon the honest men of King 
James’s six classes, The stationers, not the translators, styled the Bi- 
ble “a new translation,” and announced it as newly translated out of 
the original tongues.” The translators testify in their Preface, (the 
work of bishop Smith a translator and reviser), that their own ver- 
sion “is, in no part, a new translation.” “We never thought,” say 
they, “that we should need to make a new translation, but to make a 
good one, [their prescribed standard was Bishops’ or Archbishop Par- 
ker’s Bible of 1568], better; or out of many good ones, one 
principal good one.” See their Preface in the excellent Bible 
of Dr. Coit, lately published by Wm. Peirce, Boston. The transla- 
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tors did not authorize any one of our times, or of their own, to sub- 
stitute, as is done in the type of that justly esteemed publication, The 
Biblical Repertory, “an entirely new translation,” for their own words, 
which require no paraphrase, and which affirm that “ it is in no part 
a new translation.” This fact is further confirmed by Dr. Gell, prob- 
ably from the information of the wise and good archbishop Abbot, one 
of the translators, whose chaplain he had been. Dr. Gell’s words are 
as follows: “ When a part of the learned body suggested certain cor- 
rections and improvements in the translation, they were checked, and 
told that their proposed course would go to a new translation, which 
was never intended.” Such changes of text as John Bellamy has 
exhibited go to make another and a new Bible, and are wholly re- 
pugnant to the sentiments of the writer of the present note. His 
attempt is to form an unbiassed revision of King James’s text. This 
should contain such improvements and corrections, as may exhibit 
those variations of text and interpretation in which there is a general 
and nearly unanimous agreement, among the critics of our own and 
of preceding generations, and which will be supported by the rules 
of Hebrew, and of the Jewish and classical Greek grammar and syn- 
tax. The writer feels a stronger wish to vindicate and to confirm the 
present received English text, than to censure and change it by the 
aid of his researches. He has no hostility to the creed of King 
James’s translators, whilst in his view the version of Tyndal, Cover- 
dale and Rogers—men of supereminent piety and Biblical learn- 
ing—is yetthe most simple and scriptural. His object has long been 
to discover God’s own revealed truth. “ Let God be true,” though 
every translator, and every commentator should be found, (yet in most 
cases unintentionally), a liar. 

The writer of this note affirms, and is ready to prove from mate- 
rials derived from books long under his eye, that the common version 
is derived from English and from foreign versions, compared more or 
less with the originals, yet often hastily ; and that the text peculiar to 
the Bible of 1611, (and that text borrowed,) is but one thirty third part 
of the whole Old and New Testaments. He would add that, in the in- 
vestigation of several years, he has not yet found a single chapter or 
verse of the common version, which he has not been able to trace to 
the authority of some translation in his own Book-collection. He 
would welcome the writer of the article in the Repertory to a week’s 
visit at his house in Newton near Boston, and to a week’s friendly 
and mutual investigation of this great subject. He is fully persuaded 
of the good intentions of the gentleman who penned the article in 
the Princeton Review, though he is a little too severe. The public 
may shortly have a fuller statement of the results of J. Homer's in- 
vestigations, (some of them new), as connected with the common Bi- 
ble. There were, doubtless, several truly learned men in the body 
of 1611. But they were not called, nor permitted, to make 4 free 
and independent use of their learning, nor to compose a translation, 
which might be justly styled New. 





